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INTRODUCTION 

The  object  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension  is  to  make  avail- 
able the  resources  of  the  University  of  Toronto  to  adults  who  are 
prepared  to  engage  in  systematic  study.  In  a technological  society  in 
which  rapid  change  is  a constant  influence,  education  is  a continu- 
ing and  life-long  process.  The  effect  of  this  change  requires  not  only 
greater  numbers  of  highly  trained  specialists,  but  also  generalists 
equipped  to  understand  and  to  integrate  specialist  functions. 

The  new  programme  in  Arts  and  Science  allows  the  student  to  pur- 
sue his  own  intellectual  interests  and  abilities  through  the  individual 
structuring  of  his  programme  of  study.  The  principle  that  all  students 
should  be  allowed  access  equally  to  academic  resources  of  the 
highest  quality  and  the  greatest  range  in  order  to  fulfill  their  aca- 
demic interests  is  the  underlying  basis  of  the  new  programme. 

There  are  approximately  twenty  thousand  extension  students  en- 
gaged in  part-time  study  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Many  of  these 
students  are  registered  in  programmes  of  study  leading  to  a University 
of  Toronto  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate.  Others  are  registered  in 
non-degree  courses  in  the  business  and  professional  areas  and  in  the 
liberal  arts.  A large  number  of  students  pursue  courses  by  corre- 
spondence. This  calendar  provides  information  on  degree  programmes 
for  men  and  women  who  may  wish  to  continue  their  education  and 
development  through  part-time  study.  For  information  on  the  other 
educational  opportunities  available  to  part-time  students,  contact 
The  Division  of  University  Extension,  University  of  Toronto. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  for  admission  to  the  University  and  registration  for  courses  are  two  separate  procedures.  New  stu- 
dents may  not  register  for  specific  courses  until  they  have  first  applied  for  admission  and  been  accepted. 

The  Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook  1971-72  contains  complete  information  on  admission  requirements 
and  application  procedures.  Requests  for  the  Handbook  and  inquiries  regarding  admission  requirements  should 
be  directed  to: 

Office  of  Admissions, 

Simcoe  Hall, 

University  of  Toronto, 

Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 


There  are  two  types  of  students  registered  in  degree 
programmes  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension: 
Regular  Students  and  Special  Students. 

REGULAR  STUDENTS 

Those  part-time  students  who  are  proceeding  to  a de- 
gree of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  Division  of 
University  Extension. 

NEW  REGULAR  STUDENTS  must  submit  a regular 
student  application  for  admission  and  provide  ev- 
idence of  meeting  the  admission  requirements 
before  registering  for  specific  courses.  A ten  dol- 
lar ($10.00)  non-refundable  service  fee  is  re- 
quired of  all  applicants  except  those  in  full-time 
attendance  in  the  final  year  of  a Canadian  Sec- 
ondary School  or  those  whose  last  academic  work 
was  done  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  fee 
must  be  remitted  by  money  order  or  certified 
cheque  (payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto)  and 
must  accompany  the  completed  application. 

The  following  documents  must  also  accompany  the 
completed  application: 

(1)  An  Ontario  Grade  13  Certificate  or  an  equivalent 
certificate. 

(2)  A birth  certificate  must  be  submitted  by  appli- 
cants seeking  admission  as  mature  students. 

(3)  A transcript  proving  graduation  from  the  College 
of  Education  in  a one  year  High  School  Assistant’s 
Programme  Type  B prior  to  May  1970  and  the 
Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate 
must  be  submitted  by  applicants  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  programme  of 
the  College  of  Education. 

(4)  A transcript  of  professional  training  from  a recog- 
nized Diploma  School  of  Nursing  must  be  submit- 
ted by  applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  Degree 
Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nurs- 
ing. 


(5)  An  official  transcript  must  be  submitted  by  appli- 
cants who  previously  attended  a university.  Such 
applicants  must  arrange  for  an  official  transcript 
of  their  record  to  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. 

Candidates  applying  for  admission  as  part-time  stu- 
dents to  the  following  faculties  or  schools  are  to  sub- 
mit a regular  student  application: 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

The  College  of  Education 

School  of  Nursing 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bache- 
lor of  Education  degrees  may  be  obtained  through 
part-time  study. 

The  first  year  of  the  Engineering  programme;  the  first 
year  of  the  Physical  and  Health  Education  programme; 
the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Nursing  programme 
may  be  completed  through  part-time  study. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Engineering 
programme;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
Physical  and  Health  Education  programme;  the  third 
year  of  the  Nursing  programme  must  be  completed 
through  full-time  study. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  may  be  submitted  for  the 
Winter  Evening  Session  and  the  Summer  Evening  Ses- 
sion; applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Nursing  may  be  submitted  for  the  Winter  Evening  Ses- 
sion. 

Upon  receiving  a Letter  of  Admission  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions  which  indicates  acceptance  to  the 
University,  new  students  may  register  for  specific 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 


courses.  Instructions  and  forms  for  registration  and 
the  payment  of  fees  will  be  mailed  to  successful  ap- 
plicants with  the  Letter  of  Admission. 

Newly  admitted  regular  students  who  do  not  register 
in  the  session  to  which  they  have  been  accepted  must 
re-apply  for  admission  before  registering  for  further 
courses. 

RETURNING  REGULAR  STUDENTS  who  have 
achieved  standing  in  one  or  more  courses  of  the 
degree  programme  in  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  need  not  re-apply  for  admission,  but 
are  required  to  register  for  courses  in  each  ses- 
sion in  which  they  wish  to  study. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Those  part-time  students  who  are  not  proceeding  to  a 
degree  of  the  University  of  Toronto  offered  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  University  Extension. 

Such  students  may  apply  to  register  for  individual 
courses  for  credit  at  other  universities  or  other  facul- 
ties within  the  University  of  Toronto. 

A candidate  clearing  a condition  may  also  be  a Special 
Student. 

A candidate  holding  a degree  who  wishes  to  strengthen 
his  transcript  may  apply  for  admission  as  a special 
student. 

NEW  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  Applicants  for  admission 
as  Special  Students  who  have  not  previously  been 
admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
those  who  have  not  obtained  standing  in  at  least 
one  course  offered  by  the  Faculty  must  submit  an 
application  for  admission  to  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions, Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto 
181,  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  session  in  which  they  wish  to  register.  Appli- 
cation forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  Instructions  and  forms  for  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  and  for  registration  will  be  mailed 
by  the  Office  of  Admissions  on  acceptance  of  a 
special  student's  application. 

A ten  dollar  ($10.00)  non-refundable  service  fee 
is  required  of  all  applicants  except  those  whose 
last  academic  work  was  done  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  This  fee  must  be  remitted  by  money  or- 
der or  certified  cheque  (payable  to  the  University 
of  Toronto)  and  must  accompany  the  completed 
application. 

The  following  must  also  accompany  the  completed  ap- 
plication: 

(1)  The  latest  statement  of  marks  must  be  submitted 
by  University  of  Toronto  students  (including  re- 
turning special  students). 

(2)  An  official  transcript  must  be  submitted  by  all 
other  applicants.  Such  applicants  must  arrange  for 
an  official  transcript  of  their  record  to  be  sent  to 


the  attention  of  the  Special  Student  Section  of 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 

(3)  Candidates  for  the  Type  A Certificate  of  The  Col- 
lege of  Education  and  students  preparing  for  grad- 
uate studies  are  to  submit  a special  student  appli- 
cation. 

RETURNING  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  who  have  graduated 
or  who  are  currently  registered  or  who  have  ob- 
tained standing  in  at  least  one  course  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  as  regular  or  special 
students  and  who  wish  to  take  additional  courses 
not  for  credit  towards  a degree  in  the  Faculty 
must  submit  a “Request  for  Registration  as  a 
Special  Student”  for  each  session  they  wish  to 
attend.  Such  requests  must  be  submitted  on  the 
appropriate  form  to  the  Faculty  Office,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall,  100  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  181, 
at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
session  in  which  they  wish  to  register.  Request 
forms  are  available  at  the  offices  of  College 
Registrars,  the  Division  of  University  Extension, 
and  the  Faculty  Office.  Instructions  and  forms 
for  the  payment  of  fees  and  for  registration  will 
be  given  to  the  student  or  mailed  to  him  by  the 
Faculty  Office  on  acceptance  of  a request. 

Returning  special  students  who  have  previously 
failed  to  obtain  standing  must  re-apply  for  ad- 
mission before  registering  for  further  courses. 
Applications  for  admission  should  be  sent  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
1970-71 

Candidates  applying  for  admission  to  the  first  year  of 
an  undergraduate  programme  will  be  required  to  offer 
standing  in  at  least  four  Ontario  Grade  13  subjects  (or 
their  equivalent)  comprising  at  least  seven  credits. 
The  following  Grade  13  subjects  are  approved  for  pur- 
poses of  admission  to  this  University: 

One-Credit:  Accountancy  Practice;  Art;  Biology;  Chem- 
istry; Geography;  History;  Home  Economics; 
Music;  Physics.  A candidate  may  present  for 
credit  only  one  of:  Accountancy  Practice;  Art; 
Home  Economics;  Music. 

Two-Credit:  English;  French;  German;  Greek;  Hebrew; 
Italian;  Latin;  Mathematics  A (alone);  Mathema- 
tics B (alone);  Russian;  Spanish. 

Three-Credit:  Mathematics  A and  B (two  subjects).  If 
both  subjects  are  presented.  Mathematics  B is 
given  only  one  credit. 

No  minimum  mark  or  percentage  is  prescribed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University,  but  because  of  the  pressure 
of  applications  and  the  nature  of  the  university  courses 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 


it  is  likely  that  an  applicant  will  require  a school 
average  above  60%  in  order  to  be  considered  for 
selection. 

MATURE  STUDENTS  A candidate  of  mature  age  (25 
years  or  older  on  October  1)  who  has  lived  in  On- 
tario for  a minimum  period  of  one  year  and  is 
normally  resident  in  Ontario,  may  request  special 
consideration  for  admission  as  a regular  student 
proceeding  towards  a degree,  if  he  has  a good  ac- 
ademic record  including  the  required  standing  in 
at  least  one  Pre-University  Course  offered 
through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  or 
one  Grade  13  subject,  and  obtains  standing  in 
such  other  tests  as  may  be  required.  A birth  cer- 
tificate must  be  submitted  by  a candidate  seek- 
ing admission  as  a mature  student. 

A candidate  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  as  a 
mature  student  should  consult  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions about  his  eligibility  before  undertaking 
one  of  the  Pre-University  Courses,  since  success- 
ful completion  of  a Pre-University  Course  does  not 
in  itself  ensure  admission.  Courses  with  scien- 
tific content  such  as  those  offered  by  the  pro- 
fessional faculties  often  have  additional  entrance 
requirements.  This  information  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  TO  THE  VARI- 
OUS FACULTIES  AND  SCHOOLS  ARE  AS 
FOLLOWS; 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  Candidates  must 
present  two  of  English;  another  language;  Mathe- 
matics A or  B;  and  additional  subjects  for  a total 
of  seven  credits. 

Mature  students  must  offer  standing  of  66%  in 
one  Pre-University  Course  or  one  Grade  13  sub- 
ject. 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

Candidates  must  present  Chemistry;  Mathematics 
A and  B;  Physics;  and  an  additional  subject  or 
subiects  comprising  two  credits. 

Mature  students  must  offer  standing  in  three 
Pre-University  Courses  or  Grade  13  subjects,  to 
include  Chemistry;  Mathematics;  Physics. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  Candidates  seeking 
admission  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  pro- 
gramme must  be  graduates  of  The  College  of 
Education  in  a one  year  High  School  Assistant’s 
programme  Type  B prior  to  May  1970,  and  must 
possess  the  Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s 
Certificate. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  Candidates  must  present 
Chemistry;  English  or  History;  and  additional  sub- 
jects for  a total  of  seven  credits. 


Mature  students  must  offer  minimum  standing  of 
60%  in  two  Pre-University  Courses  or  Grade  13 
subjects,  to  include  one  of  Biology  or  Chemistry; 
one  of  English  or  History. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Candidates  must  present  one  of  Chemistry  or 
Physics;  one  of  English  or  another  language; 
Mathematics  A;  and  an  additional  subject  or  sub- 
jects comprising  two  credits. 

Mature  students  will  be  considered  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  after  a personal  interview  to  determine 
suitability  for  admission. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
1971-72 

Admission  to  the  first  year  of  an  undergraduate  pro- 
gramme will  be  offered  to  candidates  from  Ontario 
secondary  schools  who  demonstrate  good  standing, 
based  upon  the  following  evidence; 

(1)  Completion  of  secondary  school  studies,  including 
a full  year  of  academic  work  at  the  Grade  13  level. 

(2)  A recommendation  by  the  secondary  school  last 
attended  regarding  fitness  for  university  studies. 

(3)  A complete  academic  report  for  the  three  final 
years  of  secondary  school. 

(4)  Results  of  standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Serv- 
ice for  Admission  to  College  and  University. 

Throughout  the  secondary  school  years  students 
should  study  in  as  many  of  the  following  areas  as  pos- 
sible: English;  French;  and  other  languages;  Mathe- 
matics; Sciences;  Social  Studies.  Students  should  also 
consider  carefully  what  aspects  of  their  projected  uni- 
versity work  will  entail  prerequisite  study. 

Candidates  are  advised  to  include  in  their  Grade  13 
programme  at  least  two  of:  English;  French  or  another 
language;  Mathematics;  Science.  Certain  university 
courses  in  Mathematics,  Science  and  Languages  have 
Grade  13  prerequisites  listed  in  the  calendar. 

MATURE  STUDENTS  Effective  summer  1971,  a can- 
didate of  mature  age  (twenty-four  years  of  age  or 
older  on  October  1 of  the  Winter  Session  or  July 
15  of  the  Summer  Session)  who  has  lived  in  On- 
tario for  a minimum  period  of  one  year  and  is 
normally  a resident  of  Ontario,  may  request  spe- 
cial consideration  for  admission  if  he  has  ob- 
tained high  standing  in  at  least  one  Pre-Universi- 
ty Course  offered  through  the  Division  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  (or  an  equivalent  course)  and  ob- 
tains standing  in  such  other  tests  as  may  be  re- 
quired. His  previous  secondary  school  record  will 
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also  be  taken  into  account.  A birth  certificate 
must  be  submitted  by  a candidate  seeking  admis- 
sion as  a mature  student. 

A candidate  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  as  a 
mature  student  should  consult  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions about  his  eligibility  before  undertaking 
one  of  the  Pre-University  Courses,  since  success- 
ful completion  of  a Pre-University  Course  does 
not  in  itself  ensure  admission.  Courses  with  scien- 
tific content  such  as  those  offered  by  the  pro- 
fessional faculties  often  have  additional  entrance 
requirements.  This  information  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  TO  THE  VARI- 
OUS FACULTIES  AND  SCHOOLS  ARE  AS 
FOLLOWS: 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  Candidates  are 
advised  to  include  in  their  Grade  13  programme 
at  least  two  of:  English;  French  or  another  lan- 
guage; Mathematics;  Science.  Certain  university 
courses  in  Mathematics;  Science;  and  Languages 
have  Grade  13  prerequisites  listed  in  the  calen- 
dar. 

Mature  students  must  offer  high  standing  in  at 
least  one  Pre-University  Course  (or  an  equivalent 
course). 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

Candidates  should  offer  standing  in  Chemistry; 
Mathematics  A and  B;  Physics.  Candidates  lack- 
ing one  of  Chemistry;  Mathematics  B;  or  Physics 
will  also  be  considered. 

Mature  students  must  offer  high  standing  in 
three  Pre-University  Courses  (or  their  equivalent), 
to  include  Chemistry;  Mathematics;  Physics. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  Candidates  seeking 
admission  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  pro- 
gramme must  be  graduates  of  The  College  of  Edu- 
cation in  a one  year  High  School  Assistant’s  pro- 
gramme Type  B prior  to  May  1970,  and  must  pos- 
sess the  Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s  Cer- 
tificate. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  Candidates  must  offer  stand- 
ing in  Chemistry. 

Mature  students  must  offer  high  standing  in  two 
Pre-University  Courses  (or  their  equivalent),  one 
of  which  must  be  Chemistry. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Candidates  should  offer  standing  in  Chemistry  or 
Physics;  Mathematics  A.  Candidates  with  stand- 
ing in  two  of  Biology;  Chemistry;  Mathematics  A; 
Physics;  will  also  be  considered. 

Mature  students  will  be  considered  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  after  a personal  interview  to  determine 
suitability  for  admission. 


FINAL  DATES  FOR  APPLICATION 

Winter  Session  — August  1,  1970 
Summer  Evening  Session  — April  1,  1971 
Summer  Day  Session  — May  15,  1971 

EQUIVALENT  CERTIFICATES  Applicants  offering 
certificates  other  than  Ontario  Grade  13  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  the  Office  of  Admissions  for  spe- 
cific details  on  admission  requirements. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  CREDIT  An  undergraduate  of 
another  university  or  of  another  faculty  in  this 
University  may  be  admitted  with  advanced  stand- 
ing credit  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed. Advanced  standing  credit  is  awarded  to 
students  who  at  another  university  or  faculty 
have  taken  work  which  is  equivalent  in  content  to 
work  which  would  have  been  taken  had  they  been 
students  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 
Each  application  is  considered  individually  in 
terms  of  the  student’s  previous  record  and  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  University  Ex- 
tension. 

ENGLISH  FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS  All  applicants 
are  required  to  submit  evidence  acceptable  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  of  facility  in  English. 
Applicants  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English 
may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate  standard 
in  a recognized  English  facility  test.  Information 
about  writing  the  tests  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 

TRANSFERS  Part-time  students  who  wish  to  transfer 
to  full-time  studies  are  advised  to  consult  the  Di- 
vision of  University  Extension  before  May  15, 
1971.  Part-time  students  are  normally  required  to 
complete  one  academic  year  before  transferring 
to  the  next  year  of  full-time  studies. 

Full-time  students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  part- 
time  studies  are  advised  to  consult  the  Registrar 
of  their  College  or  the  Secretary  of  their  Faculty. 

Since  facilities  are  limited  the  University  cannot 
guarantee  the  acceptance  of  all  qualified  applicants. 
Applicants  for  admission  should  therefore  regard  the 
holding  of  the  published  admission  requirements  as 
meaning  only  that  they  are  eligible  for  consideration 
for  admission  to  the  University. 

All  applications  for  admission  are  to  be  sent  directly 
to: 

Office  of  Admissions, 

Simcoe  Hall, 

University  of  Toronto, 

Toronto  181,  Ontario. 
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REGISTRATION 

All  students  must  register  for  courses  in  each  session  in  which  they  wish  to  study. 


NEW  REGULAR  STUDENTS  must  submit  a regular 
student  application  for  admission  and  provide  ev- 
idence of  meeting  the  admission  requirements 
before  registering  for  specific  courses.  Instruc- 
tions and  forms  for  registration  and  the  payment 
of  fees  will  be  mailed  to  successful  applicants 
with  the  Letter  of  Admission. 

RETURNING  REGULAR  STUDENTS  will  receive  by 
mail  the  necessary  registration  material  for  each 
session. 

NEW  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  must  apply  for  admission 
to  the  session  in  which  they  wish  to  register.  In- 
structions and  forms  for  registration  and  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  will  be  mailed  on  acceptance  of  a 
special  student  application  for  admission. 

RETURNING  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  must  submit  a “Re- 
quest for  Re-registration  as  a Special  Student" 
for  each  session  in  which  they  wish  to  study. 
Instructions  and  forms  for  registration  and  the 
payment  of  fees  will  be  mailed  on  acceptance  of 
a request. 

ALL  STUDENTS  should  complete  the  enrolment/ 
registration  form  as  instructed.  The  enrolment 
copy  (first  page)  should  be  returned  to: 

Degree  Courses, 

Division  of  University  Extension, 

84  Queen’s  Park, 

Toronto  181. 

The  balance  of  the  form  should  be  sent  with  fees 
in  full  to  the  Comptroller,  215  Huron  Street, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181. 

Please  indicate  clearly  the  course  number  and  the 
campus  on  which  you  intend  to  take  the  course. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  ensure  that 
courses  he  chooses  meet  the  academic  requirements 
for  the  degree. 


Admit-to-Lectures  cards  will  be  issued  for  the  courses 
selected,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student  to 
choose  courses  that  comply  with  published  regula- 
tions. Students  should  be  prepared  to  present  Admit- 
to-Lectures  cards  when  borrowing  books  from  the  Li- 
brary or  writing  examinations. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  detail  of  the 
Admit-to-Lectures  Card  be  correct.  Discrepancies,  if 
any,  should  be  reported  promptly  and  the  card  re- 
turned for  correction. 

Changes  of  address  are  to  be  reported  immediately,  in 
writing. 

FINAL  DATES  FOR  RECEIPT  of  enrolment  copy  of 
form: 

Winter  Session  — August  15,  1970 
Summer  Evening  Session  — April  15,  1971 
Summer  Day  Session  — June  1,  1971 

FINAL  DATES  FOR  REGISTRATION  AND  PAYMENT  OF 
FEES  Students  should  register  before  the  dates  indi- 
cated below: 

Winter  Session  — September  10,  1970 
Summer  Evening  Session  — May  1,  1971 
Summer  Day  Session  — June  18,  1971 

Students  who  register  after  these  dates  will  be  subject 
to  a late  registration  fee.  (See  Fees  Section,  page  16.) 

Registrations  will  not  be  accepted  after  September  30, 
1970;  May  15  or  June  30,  1971;  as  applicable. 

Registration  and  Fees  forms,  together  with  cheque  for 
fees  in  full,  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
Canadian  funds,  should  be  mailed  to  the  Comptroller, 
University  of  Toronto. 

Students  are  held  financially  responsible  for  the  full 
fee  of  all  courses  in  which  they  enrol  unless  they  noti- 
fy the  Associate  Director,  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion, in  writing,  within  four  weeks  of  the  date  of  regis- 
tration. 
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FEES 


Winter  Session 

Academic  Fee,  each  course  . . $95.00 

Half-course  $47,50 

Association  of  Part-Time  Under- 
graduate Students  2.00  2.00 


TOTAL  $97.00  $49.50 

Summer  Evening  Session 

Each  course $95.00 

Half-course  $47.50 

Activity  fee  2.00  2.00 

APUS  fee 2.00  2.00 


TOTAL  $99.00  $51.50 

Summer  Day  Session 

Each  cousre  $ 95.00 

Half-course  $47.50 

Activity  fee  5.00  5.00 

APUS  fee 2.00  2.00 


TOTAL  $102.00  $54.50 

Combined  Summer  Evening  and  Summer  Day  Sessions 

Each  course  $ 95.00 

Half-course  $47.50 

Total  activity  fee 5.00  5.00 

APUS  fee 2.00  2.00 


TOTAL  $102.00  $54.50 

Type  A Course 

Each  course $115.00 

Activity  fee  5.00 


TOTAL  $120.00 


LATE  FEES  For  registration  from  September  11  to 
September  15  inclusive  for  the  Winter  Session, 
May  2 to  May  8 inclusive  for  the  Summer  Eve- 


ning Session  and  June  19  to  June  25  inclusive 
for  the  Summer  Day  Session  $10.00 

For  registration  from  September  16  to  September 
30  inclusive  for  the  Winter  Session,  May  9 to 
May  15  inclusive  for  the  Summer  Evening  Ses- 
sion and  June  26  to  June  30  inclusive  for  the 
Summer  Day  Session $20.00 

For  late  examination  application 

A fee  of  $1  per  day  to  a maximum  of  $20.00 

THE  ABOVE  FEES  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXAMINATION  FEE 

one  course $10.00 

each  additional  course  $ 5.00 

OUTSIDE  CENTRE  EXAMINATION  FEE 

one  course $10.00 

each  additional  course  $ 5.00 

(These  fees  are  in  addition  to  any  supplemental 
fees  that  may  be  applicable.) 

FEE  (per  course)  TO  RE-CHECK  MARKS $ 5.00 

(This  fee  will  be  refunded  if  an  error  in  reporting 
the  mark  is  detected.) 

FEE  FOR  TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECORD $ 1.00 

for  each  additional  copy  ordered  at  the 
same  time $ 0.25 


Transcript  of  record  A student  who  requires  proof 
that  he  has  obtained  standing  in  one  or  more 
courses  in  an  Extension  degree  programme  should 
apply  for  an  official  transcript  of  his  record. 
Standard  request  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Associate  Director,  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion. 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Applications  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Division 
of  University  Extension,  prior  to  August  15  for  the 
Winter  Session  and  to  May  1 for  the  Summer  Session. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  ALUMNI 
AWARD  The  Division  of  University  Extension 
Degree  Section  Alumni  will  make  an  annual  con- 
tribution to  assist  degree  students  of  the  Divi- 
sion. 

Each  award  to  the  value  of  $40.00  will  be  grant- 
ed to  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
who  have  completed  at  least  four  first  year  sub- 
jects in  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  who 
obtained  a minimum  overall  average  of  66%  and 
who  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance. The  award  is  available  only  to  students 
who  have  not  received  other  financial  assistance 
in  the  session  in  which  the  award  is  made.  Nor- 
mally one  award  will  be  made  in  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion and  one  award  in  the  Summer  Session. 


THE  WILLIAM  JAMES  DUNLOP  BURSARY  As  a trib- 
ute to  the  long  services  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  J.  Dun- 
lop, who  for  thirty  years  was  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  University  Extension,  and  in  appreciation 
of  his  leadership  in  education  in  Ontario,  col- 
leagues and  associates,  on  his  retirement  in  June 
1951,  established  a fund  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  to  be  known  as  the  William  James 
Dunlop  Bursary. 

The  Bursary,  of  the  value  of  $100.00  is  available 
to  elementary  school  teachers  who  have  credit  for 
at  least  two  subjects  in  the  Pass  Course  for 
Teachers  or  the  General  Arts  Course  as  students 
of  this  Division.  Preference  will  be  given  to  stu- 
dents from  Northern  and  Northwestern  Ontario. 
To  be  eligible,  a student  must  enrol  for  two  or 
more  subjects  in  the  Summer  Session  immediate- 
ly following  the  award.  This  Bursary  may  be  held 
only  once  by  any  student.  Application  must  be 
made  by  April  15. 


IFAC/IFIP  AWARDS  The  International  Federation  on 
Automatic  Control  and  the  International  Federa- 
tion on  Information  Processing  in  conjunction 
with  the  Division  of  University  Extension  have  of- 


fered these  awards  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  First  Year  Programme  in  Engineering 
through  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  and 
who  enter  second  year  in  full-time  study  as  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied 
Science.  The  awards  will  be  given  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing  (a  minimum  overall  66%  aver- 
age) and  financial  need.  The  award  is  of  the  ap- 
proximate value  of  the  tuition  for  one  academic 
year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  award(s)  under  these 
conditions  will  be  made  in  1971. 


INCO  BURSARIES  For  several  years  the  Internation- 
al Nickel  Company  of  Canada  has  offered  a num- 
ber of  bursaries  to  secondary  school  teachers 
who  have  degrees,  but  require  further  work  in 
Mathematics  and  Science.  The  bursaries  are 
usually  offered  for  the  Summer  Session  only, 
however,  there  will  be  Inco  Bursaries  available 
for  the  coming  Winter  Session  1970.  The  amount 
of  each  bursary  is  $250.00. 

In  April,  applications  and  details  are  mailed  to 
all  high  schools  in  Ontario.  Applications  for  the 
additional  bursaries  that  are  available  for  the 
Winter  Session  1970  must  be  received  by  the 
Secretary,  Division  of  University  Extension,  be- 
fore August  15. 


THE  HARRIET  M.  LATTER  BURSARY  The  Harriet  M. 
Latter  Bursary,  in  memory  of  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  of  the 
value  of  approximately  $200.00,  is  available  an- 
nually to  a teacher  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  who  has  completed,  with  reasonably 
good  standing,  at  least  four  subjects  in  that  Fac- 
ulty as  a student  of  this  Division,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director,  Division  of  University 
Extension.  This  Bursary  will  be  awarded  to  a stu- 
dent wishing  to  enrol  in  University  College  or  in 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Applications 
must  be  received  before  September  15. 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


UNIVERSITY  WOMEN’S  CLUB  OF  ETOBICOKE 
BURSARIES  Through  the  generosity  of  the  Universi- 
ty Women’s  Club  of  Etobicoke,  four  bursaries  val- 
ued at  $50.00  each  will  be  awarded  in  1970-71 
Winter  Session  and  the  1971  Summer  Session. 
(Two  will  be  awarded  each  session.)  The  bursar- 
ies will  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Director,  Division  of  University  Extension,  to 
women  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two 
subjects  in  a degree  programme  in  the  Division 
of  University  Extension  with  a satisfactory  aver- 
age and  who  show  evidence  of  financial  need. 
Applications  must  be  received  before  September 
15  for  the  Winter  Session  and  May  1 for  the 
Summer  Session. 


THE  VARSITY  FUND  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
Varsity  Fund,  six  bursaries  of  the  value  of 
$200.00  each  will  be  available  to  students  who 
have  successfully  completed  at  least  two  courses 
in  the  Division  of  University  Extension  and  who 
are  proceeding  towards  a degree  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  The  awards  will  be  given  on  the  basis 
of  academic  standing  (a  minimum  overall  66% 
average)  and  financial  need.  Awards  will  be  made 
in  each  of  the  Winter,  Summer  Evening  and  Sum- 
mer Day  Sessions.  This  award  may  not  be  offered 
annually. 


Further  information  and  application  forms  for  the  above  Bursaries  are  available 
from  the  Director,  Division  of  University  Extension,  84  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto  181. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  PART-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(APUS) 


In  the  spring  of  1968,  a questionnaire  administered  to 
the  degree  students  registered  in  the  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  revealed  overwhelming  support  for 
an  association  of  part-time  students.  A steering  com- 
mittee worked  for  many  months  and  in  September  of 
1968  the  Association  was  officially  sanctioned  by  the 
Caput. 


PURPOSE  The  purpose  of  APUS  is  to  act  as  a com- 
munication link  between  part-time  degree  stu- 
dents and  the  University  community,  and  be- 
tween the  students  themselves;  to  make  “equality 
of  educational  opportunity”  a reality  and  not  a 
political  phrase. 


STRUCTURE  Every  class  that  has  part-time  students 
enrolled  in  it  is  entitled  to  one  or  more  Class 
Representatives,  who  then  constitute  the  Assem- 
bly of  Representatives.  This  body  elects  an  exec- 
utive of  four  officers  and  eight  directors,  with  a 
minimum  of  one  representative  from  Scarborough 
College  and  one  from  Erindale  College. 


APUS  FEE  Since  September  1969  a fee  of  $2.00  per 
Session  to  a maximum  of  $4.00  (in  an  academic 
year)  has  been  levied  to  cover  the  cost  of  dissem- 
inating information  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
organization.  Your  two  dollar  APUS  fee  covers  the 
cost  of  a Student  Handbook  containing  important 
information  such  as  library  locations,  hours,  tele- 
phone numbers,  food  facilities,  study  hints  and 
university  services  on  all  three  campuses.  A 
newsletter,  VOICE,  is  presently  produced  every 
two  weeks,  which  we  hope  will  be  issued  on  a 
weekly  basis.  The  student  office  at  47  Queen’s 
Park  is  staffed  mornings,  Monday  through  Friday, 
by  a secretary  employed  on  your  behalf  to  type 
the  numerous  briefs,  letters  and  paper-work 
which  is  essential  to  the  organization.  In  addi- 
tion, our  girl  Friday  answers  the  telephone,  relays 
messages  for  and  to  the  executive  and  answers 
numerous  queries  from  current  and  future  stu- 
dents. Efforts  are  made  to  man  the  telephone  at 
all  times  with  the  help  of  student  volunteers,  but 
we  have  to  write  exams  too,  so  please  call  again 
if  you  don’t  get  a reply.  Orientation  programs  and 
informal  social  gatherings  have  also  been  spon- 
sored by  your  Association. 
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APUS 


ACTION  Action,  as  of  April  1970  when  this  calendar 
went  to  print,  included  representation  for  part- 
time  students  on  the  following: 

— Faculty  Council  and  the  Allen  Committee  (con- 
cerned with  academic  rules  governing  the  New 
Programme) 

— New  Library  Council  governing  library  policy 
— Campbell  Committee  on  Disciplinary  Proce- 
dures 

— Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  the  social 
responsibilities  of  the  university  concerned 
with  the  action  and  extent  of  university  wel- 
fare commitments 

— The  University-Wide  Committee  (C.U.G.)  which 
will  make  recommendations  for  the  top  govern- 
ing structure  of  the  university 
— Summer  Activity  Committee 
— Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Extension. 

In  addition,  we  have  student  representatives  on 
Student-Faculty  committees  in  Departments  such 
as  Psychology,  English,  French,  Environmental 
Studies,  Spanish,  Political  Economy  and  Clas- 
sics. 


STUDENT 


ACADEMIC  COUNSELLING  Students  entering  the 
University  for  the  first  time  should  meet  with  an 
academic  counsellor  in  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  to  discuss  their  academic  programme. 
Counselling  hours  are  arranged  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  each  student  and  are  held  at  84 
Queen’s  Park.  For  counselling  appointments, 
telephone  928-2405. 


WRITING  LABORATORY  The  Writing  Laboratory  is  a 
service  designed  to  help  students  write  more 
effectively.  The  staff  of  the  Writing  Laboratory 
will  work  with  individual  students  as  editorial 
consultants,  analyzing  their  written  work  to  help 
them  overcome  problems  in  the  organization  of 
ideas,  sentence  structure,  word  choice  and  the 
documentation  of  research  sources.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  introductory  lecture,  the  work  of 
the  Writing  Laboratory  is  conducted  in  individual 
interviews  on  the  basis  of  work  in  progress.  Ap- 
pointments for  interviews  should  be  arranged  by 
telephoning  928-8600. 


As  students  take  an  increasing  role  in  university 
affairs,  it  becomes  vital  that  the  views  of  part- 
time  students  are  expressed  or  we  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  policies  set  forth  by  full-time  stu- 
dents. 

At  a provincial  level,  in  response  to  our  brief,  the 
Committee  on  Student  Awards  (Government 
grants  and  loans)  has  acknowledged  the  need  for 
financial  aid  for  part-time  students  and  represen- 
tation on  the  Student  Awards  Committee. 

Research  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  briefs 
has  revealed  such  startling  facts  as  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  $60.00  per  capita  scholarship 
fund  for  full-time  students  and  the  32c  per  capi- 
ta fund  for  part-time  students,  not  of  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

FUTURE  We  shall  continue  to  press  for  a better  deal 
for  part-time  students.  YOUR  comments,  ques- 
tions, suggestions  . . . YOUR  voice  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  your  Association.  It  can  only  be  what 
you  make  it.  Call  us  at  964-1535,  write  or  drop  in 
at  Room  13,  47  Queen’s  Park. 

Joyce  Denyer 

President,  APUS 


SERVICES 


BOOKSTORE  FACILITIES 
Winter  Session 

Books  may  be  purchased  at  the  Bookroom  and 
Textbook  Store  on  the  St.  George  Campus,  the 
Scarborough  College  Bookstore  and  the  Erindale 
College  Bookstore.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
hours  of  service  from  8:45  A. M. -5:00  P.M. 
Monday  - Friday,  the  bookstores  will  be  open  in 
the  evening  as  follows: 

St.  George  Campus  September  21-October  3 
Monday-Thursday:  8:30  A. M. -9:00  P.M. 
Friday:  8:30  A.M.-5:00  P.M. 

Saturday,  September  26  and  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 3:  11:00  A.M.-3:00  P.M. 

Scarborough  and  Erindale  Campuses 

Evening  hours  will  be  arranged  as  required. 
Summer  Session 

In  addition  to  the  regular  service  during  the  day, 
the  bookstores  will  be  open  on  evenings  as  re- 
quired. Details  on  Summer  Evening  and  Summer 
Day  Session  hours  will  be  published  in  the  Sum- 
mer Students  Handbook. 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 


LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  The  Language  Laboratory 
is  equipped  so  that  students  may  work  on  per- 
fecting their  pronunciation  in  various  languages 
through  the  use  of  recorded  material,  with  self 
correction  furnished  by  the  listen-playback  meth- 
od, plus  extra  correction  by  experienced  lab  in- 
structors. Hours  of  operation  for  the  Language 
Laboratory  will  be  announced  in  class  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session. 


LIBRARY  FACILITIES  For  complete  details  on  Li- 
brary services,  please  consult  A Student’s  Guide 
to  the  University  Library  which  is  available  on  re- 
quest from  the  Central  Library. 

Access  to  a substantial  collection  of  books  is  es- 
sential to  students  enrolled  in  a degree  pro- 
gramme. To  familiarize  students  with  the  library 
system  and  to  assist  them  to  make  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  resources  available,  LIBRARY  ORI- 
ENTATION CLASSES  will  be  held  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  lectures  each  session  at  the  St. 
George,  Scarborough  and  Erindale  Campuses.  An- 
nouncements regarding  times  and  dates  will  be 
distributed  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

1.  The  University  Library  provides  a special 
collection  of  books  for  Extension  students, 
registered  in  Degree  Courses  and  some  Certifi- 
cate Courses.  These  books  have  been  selected 
from  recommended  reading  lists  for  under- 
graduates and  are  housed  at  47  Queen’s  Park 
Crescent  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Extension 
students  who  may  borrow  them  for  a period  of 
one  week. 

2.  Books  from  the  general  reserve  collection  in 
the  Wallace  Room  (Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences)  and  in  the  Science  and  Medicine 
Department  may  be  borrowed  for  overnight, 
three  days  or  one  week,  unless  otherwise  re- 
stricted. 

3.  Books  from  the  Central  Library  stacks  may 
also  be  borrowed  by  Extension  students  for  a 
period  of  one  week,  unless  otherwise  restrict- 
ed. 

4.  The  Engineering  Library  will  be  available  to 
Extension  students  enrolled  in  the  First  Year 
Programme  in  Engineering. 

5.  The  College  of  Education  Library  will  be  avail- 
able to  Extension  students  in  the  Bachelor  of 
Education  Programme. 


NOTE:  Part-time  students  have  access  to  Library  facil- 
ities at  the  St.  George,  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
Campuses. 


HOURS  OF  SERVICE 

Winter  Session 

St.  George  Campus 
Central  Library 

Monday-Friday:  8.30  A.M. -Midnight. 

Saturday:  9:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M. 

Sunday:  1:00  P.M.-10:00  P.M. 

47  Queen’s  Park 

Monday-Thursday:  12:30  Noon-ll:00  P.M. 
Friday:  12:30  Noon-6:00  P.M. 

Saturday  9:00  A.M. -5:00  P.M. 

Sunday:  1:00  P.M. -10:00  P.M. 

Scarborough  Campus 

Monday-Thursday:  9:00  A.M. -Midnight. 

Friday:  9:00  A.M. -5:00  P.M. 

Saturday:  10.00  A.M. -4. 00  P.M. 

Sunday:  1:00  P.M.-10:00  P.M. 

Erindale  Campus 

Monday-Thursday:  9:00  A.M.-10:00  P.M. 
Friday:  9:00  A.M. -5:00  P.M. 

Saturday:  10:00  A.M. -5:00  P.M. 

Summer  Session 

Students  registering  for  the  Summer  Evening  or 
Summer  Day  Sessions  should  consult  the  Summer 
Students  Handbook  for  information  regarding  li- 
brary hours  and  services  available  during  the 
Summer  Session. 


EFFECTIVE  READING  SEMINAR  The  ability  to  read 
effectively  is  essential  in  university  work.  To  as- 
sist adult  students  to  equip  themselves  with 
effective  reading  skills  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  offers  an  Effective  Reading  Seminar  at 
a reduced  fee  of  $10.00  for  persons  who  are  reg- 
istered in  degree  (part-time)  programmes.  To 
qualify  for  this  seminar  registrants  must  enrol 
concurrently  in  degree  courses  or  have  been  en- 
rolled in  such  a course  during  the  previous  aca- 
demic year(s).  On  their  application  forms  appli- 
cants must  state  the  course  in  which  they  were 
registered  to  make  them  eligible  for  registration 
at  the  reduced  fee. 

Registration  Fee: 

$10.00  (Extension  students) 

$75.00  (other  students) 

NOTE:  No  refund  after  course  has  begun. 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 


RECREATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

Winter  Session 

Women  students  proceeding  to  the  degree  may 
take  out  membership  in  the  activities  of  the  Ben- 
son Building  (Women’s  Athletic  Building).  Apply 
at  the  office  of  the  Benson  Building.  The  fee 
from  September  to  April  30  is  $15.00,  and  from 
May  1 to  August  31  is  $10.00.  Locker  and  to\wel 
service  is  available  at  a small  fee.  For  monthly 
rates  and  additional  information  contact  the  of- 
fice of  the  Benson  Building. 

Men  students  may  join  Hart  House  as  special  un- 
dergraduate members  at  a fee  of  $30.00.  This 
entitles  them  to  join  the  Glee  Club,  Camera  Club, 
art  classes  and  many  other  special  interest 
groups.  Apply  for  membership  at  the  Graduate 
Office  on  the  main  floor.  A limited  number  of 
athletic  memberships  are  available  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Athletic  Office  at  an  additional  fee  of 
$17.00  for  the  academic  session  (Fee  $15.00, 
towel  service  $2.00). 

Summer  Session 

Consult  the  Summer  Students  Handbook  for  spe- 
cial arrangements  for  Summer  Evening  and  Sum- 
mer Day  Session  students. 


DINING  FACILITIES 
Winter  Session 

Dining  facilities  are  available  for  students  who 
wish  to  come  to  classes  directly  from  their  place 
of  employment.  On  the  St.  George  Campus,  stu- 
dents may  use  the  following  facilities:  New  Col- 
lege Dining  Hall,  Hart  House  Great  Hall,  Wom- 
en’s Union,  University  College  Refectory.  The 
Cafeterias  at  Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges 
will  also  provide  food  service  in  the  evenings. 

Summer  Session 

Details  for  Summer  Evening  and  Summer  Day 
Session  students  will  be  published  in  the  Sum- 
mer Students  Handbook. 


PARKING  REGULATIONS  Students  are  strongly 
urged  to  use  public  transportation  to  the  St. 
George  Campus,  as  parking  is  limited  on  or  near 
the  campus. 


ACCOMMODATION 

Residences 

WOMEN 

Loretto  College  — Dean  of  Residence 
St.  Hilda’s  College  — Bursar,  Trinity  College 
St.  Joseph’s  College  — Dean  of  Residence 
University  College  — Dean  of  Women 
Victoria  College  — Bursar 
Wilson  Hall  — Dean  of  Women 

MEN 

Devonshire  House  — Secretary 

Massey  College  — Bursar 

St.  Michael’s  College  — Director  of  Sum.  Res. 

Trinity  College  — Bursar 

University  College  — Dean  of  Men 

Victoria  University  — Bursar 

Wetmore  Hall  — Dean  of  Students 


Housing  Service 

The  University  of  Toronto  operates  a listing  serv- 
ice of  off-campus  accommodation  for  students 
and  staff.  Enquiries  regarding  rooms,  flats,  apart- 
ments and  houses  should  be  directed  to: 

Housing  Service 
49  St.  George  St. 

Toronto  181,  Ont. 

HOURS:  Mon.-Fri.  9:00  A.M.-4:30  P.M. 


Campus  Co-Operative  Residence 
Rochdale  College 

The  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  offers 
certain  housing  accommodation  for  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students.  Since  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  no  official  connections  with  the 
Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  enquiries 
about  accommodation  available  through  that  or- 
ganization should  be  addressed  directly  to: 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc. 

341  Bloor  St.  W. 

Toronto  181,  Ont. 


SUMMER  ACTIVITIES  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Summer  Day  Session  in  July,  a variety  of  extra- 
curricular activities  and  services  will  be  offered 
for  students  registered  in  Summer  Evening  or 
Summer  Day  Sessions.  Consult  the  Summer  Stu- 
dents Handbook,  as  well  as  campus  bulletin 
boards,  for  complete  details  on  activities  and 
services  available  during  the  Summer  Session. 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 


FALCONER  HALL  ANNEX,  47  QUEEN’S  PARK  CRES- 
CENT In  addition  to  the  administrative  offices 
and  lecture  rooms  at  84  Queen’s  Park,  other 
facilities  are  provided  at  47  Queen’s  Park  Cres- 
cent. 

This  location  provides  an  extension  to  the  Wal- 
lace Room  \which  houses  the  Extension  library,  a 
reading  room  and  a lounge  for  adult  students. 


Students  in  Degree,  Diploma  and  Certificate 
Courses  may  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  at 
47  Queen’s  Park  Crescent. 

During  the  Winter  Session  the  building  is  open 
from  9:00  A.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day, 9:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  Friday,  9:00  A.M.  to 
5:00  P.M.  Saturday  and  1:00  P.M.  to  10:00  P.M. 
Sunday. 


PRE-UNIVERSITY  COURSES 


PURPOSE  The  Division  offers  five  Pre-University 
Courses:  Chemistry,  English,  History,  Mathemat- 
ics, Physics.  They  are  similar  to  Grade  13 
courses  in  these  subjects  but  require  the  type  of 
performance  which  will  be  expected  of  applicants 
in  the  first  year  of  University  study  in  Arts  and 
Science. 


DIPLOMA  COURSE 


PURPOSE  FRENCH  - ENGLISH  - FRENCH  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  responded  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  competent  translators  by  introducing  a 
Diploma  Course  in  Translation  in  September  of 
1969.  The  programme  is  designed  for  both 
French  and  English  speaking  students  and  pro- 
vides a formal  training  for  aspiring  translators. 
The  diploma  will  provide  access  to  membership 
in  the  professional  associations  of  Canadian  in- 
terpreters and  translators. 

The  programme  is  designed  to  achieve  a close  re- 
lationship between  the  theoretical  and  practical 
applications  of  translating.  While  the  stress  is  on 
comparative  linguistics  and  stylistics,  students 
will  also  learn  to  express  themselves  in  the  work- 
ing language  of  translation  through  creative  writ- 
ing. 


These  courses  are  designed  to  assist  persons  who 
wish  to  become  eligible  as  “mature”  students  for 
admission  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  They  may 
also  serve  as  refresher  courses  for  persons  who 
desire  preparation  for  more  advanced  courses.  In 
addition,  the  mathematics  course  is  intended  to 
assist  students  whose  graduate  study  involves  the 
use  of  statistics  and  calculus  and  who  feel  that 
they  need  a stronger  foundation  in  mathematics. 
For  further  information  call  928-2405. 


IN  TRANSLATION 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  Normally,  applicants 
must  hold  a B.A.  degree  from  a North  American 
University  or  have  equivalent  academic  qualifica- 
tions. In  determining  such  equivalence,  recogni- 
tion will  be  given  to  proficiency  in  French  and 
English  and  professional  experience  in  transla- 
tion. 

In  addition,  candidates  for  admission  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  an  entrance  examination  which 
will  admit  them  to  a three-year  programme.  For 
those  who  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
examination,  but  who  show  promise  in  translat- 
ing, a one-year  course  of  instruction  is  provided 
which  is  designed  to  upgrade  and  prepare  stu- 
dents for  admission  to  the  three-year  diploma 
programme.  For  further  information  call  928- 
2405. 
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DEGREE  PROGRAMMES 


The  Division  of  University  Extension  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  offers  evening  and  part-time  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence, Bachelor  of  Education,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing;  and  the  First  Year  courses  of  the  Bachelor  of 
Applied  Science  in  Engineering  and  the  Bachelor  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education  programmes. 

To  facilitate  understanding  of  the  following  pages  the 
definitions  of  Subject  and  Course  follow: 

(1)  The  Subject  is  the  discipline,  e.g.,  English. 

(2)  The  Course  is  the  specific  area  within  the  Subject 
which  is  to  be  studied,  e.g.  ENG  100  or  ENG  200, 
etc. 

PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES  The  use  of  the  terms 
"100  level”,  “200  level”,  etc.,  on  the  following 
pages  is  merely  a convenient  way  of  indicating 
the  number  of  courses  an  Extension  student  is 
required  to  complete  in  order  to  obtain  the  equiv- 
alent number  of  courses  a full-time  student  takes 
in  each  year  of  attendance  in  day  classes.  A stu- 
dent may  enrol  in  a maximum  of  five  courses  in 
any  one  year  (September  to  August  inclusive).  A 
student  may  take  a maximum  of  three  courses  in 
the  Winter  Session;  two  courses  in  the  Summer 


THE  PROGRAMME  IN 


The  curriculum  in  Arts  and  Science  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  all  students  should  be  allowed  access 
equally  to  academic  resources  of  the  highest  quality 
and  the  greatest  range,  so  that  they  can  investigate 
many  fields  of  learning  in  developing  and  fulfilling 
their  own  particular  intellectual  interests  and  abili- 
ties. In  the  First  Year,  the  curriculum  encourages  a 
broad  investigation  of  subjects  by  offering  almost  un- 
restricted choice  of  five  of  the  courses  available  to 
first-year  students.  This  freedom  allows  the  student  to 
pursue  his  own  inclinations  without  necessarily  com- 
mitting himself  to  any  specified  long  term  programme, 
while  at  the  same  time  leaving  open  many  possibili- 
ties for  specialized  study  in  higher  years.  Since  the 
choice  of  courses  and  combinations  of  courses  is 
largely  left  to  the  student,  each  in  effect  may  follow 
an  individual  academic  programme  from  year  to  year. 


Evening  Session,  Summer  Day  Session,  or  Sum- 
mer Evening  and  Summer  Day  Sessions  com- 
bined. 

ATTENDANCE  IN  DAY  CLASSES  Normally  students 
attending  day  classes  during  the  Winter  Session 
must  be  registered  in  full-time  studies.  Students 
who  proceed  towards  their  degree  on  a part-time 
basis  during  the  Winter  Session  attend  evening 
classes.  However,  upon  petition.  Extension  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  take  one  or  two  subjects  in 
day  classes  during  a Winter  Session  may  be 
granted  permission  subject  to  limitation  of  enrol- 
ment and  provided  that  they  give  a satisfactory 
reason  for  their  request.  The  permissible  maxi- 
mum of  three  subjects  in  one  session  may  not  be 
exceeded. 

The  requirements  and  regulations  governing  the 
specific  degree  programmes  are  contained  in  the 
following  pages.  The  course  descriptions  and 
timetables  are  found  on  pages  87-136.  Students 
are  advised  to  study  this  calendar  carefully  since 
they  are  solely  responsible  for  choosing  courses 
which  meet  the  various  degree  requirements  and 
for  following  ail  the  regulations  governing  their 
academic  conduct. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


The  building  of  such  programmes  in  each  year  and 
over  the  three  or  four  years  of  study  will  involve,  on 
the  part  of  a student,  not  only  a prior  questioning  of 
personal  ambition,  values  and  capabilities  — in  short, 
a measure  of  self-knowledge  — but  also  a considera- 
ble investigation  of  the  details  in  the  curriculum  of 
courses  offered  in  the  Faculty. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  subjects  from  which  to 
choose,  and  of  courses  within  subjects.  Once  having 
settled  upon  an  area  of  interest  the  next  decision  will 
have  to  do  with  the  degree  of  intensity  or  specializa- 
tion with  which  the  subject  will  be  studied.  Then  fol- 
lows the  selection  of  the  actual  courses  to  be  taken. 
At  each  stage  in  this  process  consideration  will  be  giv- 
en to  the  range  of  one’s  interests  and,  through  that,  to 
the  relationships  between  subjects  and  thus  the  inter- 
connections between  courses. 
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Ideally,  a programme  of  study  should  not  just  be  a 
collection  of  courses  but,  at  least  potentially,  an  or- 
ganic unity.  One  programme  may  be  completely  diver- 
sified over  five  or  six  subjects  in  each  year  and  a 
much  larger  number  in  three  or  four  years.  Another 
may  be  highly  concentrated  in  one  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  but  a few  courses  in  closely  related 
fields.  The  majority  will  range  between  these  ex- 
tremes, taking  well-planned  combinations  of  subjects 
and  carefully  chosen  courses. 

Some  individual  courses  are  themselves  a combination 


of  subjects,  and  a new  series  of  these  called  “Interdis- 
ciplinary Courses”  is  being  developed  by  the  Faculty. 
Here  the  subjects  and  the  instructors  who  represent 
them  mutually  support  one  another  in  the  pattern  cre- 
ated for  the  particular  course.  While  in  general  inter- 
ests tend  to  lean  towards  one  or  other  of  the  humani- 
ties, social  sciences  or  natural  sciences,  this  need  not 
be  so,  and  contemporary  developments  in  learning  and 
research  are  drawing  these  areas  closer  together  in 
many  cases.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  some  account  of 
these  areas  is  given  beiow,  and  elsewhere  some  exam- 
ples of  the  kinds  of  programme  that  can  be  created. 


THE  HUMANITIES 

In  general,  the  Humanities  are  concerned  with  the  his- 
torical development  and  contemporary  aspects  of  hu- 
man experience.  They  examine  and  evaluate  the  ever- 
present relations  of  man  to  man,  man  to  society,  man 
to  God,  and  man  to  himself.  Specifically,  different  dis- 
ciplines within  the  Humanities  deal  with  language  and 
culture,  with  intellectual,  political,  social,  economic, 
religious  and  cultural  history,  and  with  the  arts;  in 
each  of  these  areas  there  is  a concern  with  man’s 
powers  of  making  and  using  concepts,  and  of  reflect- 
ing on  his  own  nature  and  condition. 

In  many  cases,  humanistic  interests  overlap  the  inter- 
ests of  the  social  scientist,  who  is  dealing  with  the 
same  phenomena  from  a different  point  of  view  and  by 
other  methods.  The  natural  sciences,  while  their  mate- 
rials and  methods  are  clearly  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Humanities,  also  have  an  intimate  bear- 
ing on  humanistic  problems.  To  attain  a broad  aware- 
ness of  the  human  condition,  including  such  vital  mat- 
ters as  the  determination  of  solutions  and  the  forma- 
tion of  policies,  the  student  who  wishes  to  choose  a 
majority  of  courses  in  the  Humanities  would  be  wise 
to  select  some  courses  in  the  Social  and  Natural  Sci- 
ences. 

The  disciplines  generally  considered,  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  to  fall  within  the  Humanities  include  Clas- 
sical Studies,  East  Asian  Studies,  English,  Fine  Art, 
French,  German,  History,  Islamic  Studies,  Italian  and 
Hispanic  Studies,  Religious  Studies,  and  Slavic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.  (Students  should  realize,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the.se  disciplines,  such  as  History, 
Linguistics,  and  studies  of  particular  areas  and  cul- 
tures, can  also  be  considered  as  Social  Sciences,  and 
that  Mathematics  has  traditionally  been  regarded  as 
an  integral  part  of  humanistic  education.) 

As  indicated  above,  each  of  the  disciplines  mentioned 
offers  a programme  for  students  desiring  to  specialize. 


The  curriculum  offers  wide  opportunities,  also,  to 
those  who  wish  to  concentrate  their  studies,  but  who 
either  have  not  yet  decided  to  specialize,  or  do  not 
wish  to  specialize. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

The  Social  Sciences  are  defined  by  their  subject  mat- 
ter and  by  their  methods.  Their  basic  subject  is  the 
interaction  of  human  beings  in  association  with  one 
another;  their  basic  methods  are  analytic  and  descrip- 
tive attempts  to  understand  and  predict  behaviour.  In- 
dividual disciplines  range  widely  from  historical 
studies  of  civilizations,  through  comparative  analyses 
of  societies,  to  specific  examinations  of  small  groups 
in  particular  situations.  The  relation  of  man  to  his  en- 
vironment is  integral  to  many  subjects;  consequently 
social  scientists  are  concerned  with  such  matters  as 
urban  life,  communications,  ecology,  and  national  re- 
sources, to  name  but  a few.  In  these  cases  and  many 
others,  there  are  close  connections  among  the  Social 
Sciences,  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  and 
the  Humanities:  for  instance,  a student  interested  in 
the  economic  aspects  of  ecology  will  find  biological 
studies  essential  to  full  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems; a student  of  communications  from  a sociological 
viewpoint  will  benefit  from  a study  of  language  and 
linguistics;  a student  working  towards  a complete  pic- 
ture of  national  resources  policy  will  need  to  be  aware 
of  scientific  disciplines.  In  defining  his  special  inter- 
est, then,  each  student  should  examine  the  related 
areas,  both  within  and  without  the  Social  Sciences, 
and  seek  counselling  in  choosing  his  programme. 

The  disciplines  generally  considered  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  to  fall  within  the  Social  Sciences  include 
Anthropology,  Geography,  Political  Economy  (compris- 
ing Commerce,  Economics,  and  Political  Science), 
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Psychology,  and  Sociology.  As  indicated  above,  howev- 
er, many  other  disciplines  are  closely  related.  There 
are  obvious  links  in  content  and  approach  with  such 
subjects  in  the  Humanities  as  History,  Philosophy, 
Linguistics,  Religious  Studies,  with  those  disciplines 
dealing  with  the  culture  of  civilizations,  such  as  East 
Asian  Studies,  and  Islamic  Studies,  and  with  the  lan- 
guage departments.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
equally  obvious  links  with  Mathematics  and  Computer 
Science,  which  supply  essential  methodological  tools, 
and  with  the  Natural  Sciences  (certain  investigations 
in  Psychology,  for  example,  overlapping  those  in  Biolo- 
gy). It  should  be  noted  that  programmes  in  Psychology 
and  in  physical  Geography  can  qualify  for  the  B.Sc. 
degree. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
AND  MATHEMATICS 

Science,  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  that  form  a continuous  spec- 
trum spreading  from  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  As- 
tronomy, through  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  to  the 
Biological  or  Life  Sciences.  The  science  departments 
of  the  Faculty  offer  courses  in  almost  every  band  of 
this  broad  spectrum;  these  are  designed  not  only  for 
those  students  who  seek  to  specialize  in  a particular 
science  or  group  of  sciences,  but  also  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  a less  intensive  study  of  a 
wider  range  of  sciences,  and  for  those  whose  primary 
interests  lie  in  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 
For  each  of  these  groups  there  is  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover what  excites  the  specialist  to  follow  a scientific 
discipline,  what  part  science  plays  in  the  contempo- 
rary world,  how  it  contributes  to  our  welfare  and 
modes  of  living  and  thinking,  and  what  problems  it 
raises  and  attempts  to  solve  for  this  and  succeeding 
generations. 

The  student  who  seeks  a broad  programme  of  many 
sciences,  or  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  a single  one 


or  in  an  interdisciplinary  combination,  should  be 
aware  of  the  interdependence  of  the  sciences.  All  use 
Mathematics  as  an  indispensable  tool  in  developing 
logical  frameworks  of  understanding  from  experimen- 
tal facts,  and  in  devising  experimental  tests  of  hy- 
potheses. The  specialists  in  Physics,  Astronomy,  and 
Physical  Chemistry  will  require  a greater  breadth  of 
competence  in  Mathematics  than  will  specialists  in 
the  Biological  or  Life  Sciences,  but  in  these  latter 
areas  there  are  exciting  opportunities  for  the  applica- 
tion of  Mathematics  to  such  fields  as  Ecology.  A 
glance  at  the  section  on  Programmes  of  Study  will 
show  how  Mathematics  can  be  combined  with  other 
sciences;  all  such  combinations  are  active  fields  of 
discovery  today.  Even  in  the  most  intensely  mathemat- 
ical of  the  sciences,  it  should  be  noted,  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  degree,  depending  on  the  student’s  incli- 
nation to  theoretical  or  experimental  aspects;  certainly 
the  student  aiming  at  theory  should  take  as  much 
Mathematics  as  possible,  without  neglecting,  of 
course,  the  basic  science  to  which  he  wishes  to  apply 
mathematical  skills. 

Geology  and  the  Life  Sciences  are  regarded  as  "deriva- 
tive sciences,”  in  that  their  investigations  of  the  earth 
and  the  organisms  on  it  are  built  on  a basic  founda- 
tion of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  Prepara- 
tion for  these  fields  should  begin,  therefore,  with  a 
programme  that  includes  Calculus,  Chemistry,  and 
Physics;  those  interested  in  the  Life  Sciences  (i.e.. 
Biochemistry,  Biology,  Botany,  Microbiology,  Physiolo- 
gy, and  Zoology)  should  add  BIO  100  or  120.  Such  a 
broad  first-year  programme  will  grant  the  student  en- 
try into  science  programmes  of  all  degrees  of  speciali- 
ty or  generality  in  the  Second  Year. 

Students  seeking  a one-  or  two-year  preparation  for 
professional  work  in  other  Faculties  such  as  Dentistry 
or  Medicine  are  advised  to  consult  those  Faculties  as 
to  their  requirements. 

Students  who  do  not  seek  to  specialize  intensively 
may  combine  many  science  courses  in  various  ways  to 
suit  their  interests,  both  with  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  and  the  depth  to  which  it  is  probed.  Those  in- 
tending to  take  a majority  of  courses  in  the  Sciences 
should  note  that  without  Mathematics  A in  Grade  13 
their  choice  is  severely  limited. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  ESSAYS  ARE  INCLUOED  FOR  THE  INFORMATION  OF  STUDENTS.  IT  IS  NAT- 
URALLY IMPOSSIBLE  TO  OFFER  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAMMES  IN  ALL  THE  AREAS 
DESCRIBED,  HOWEVER  IT  IS  THE  AIM  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  TO  MAKE 
AVAIUBLE  TO  ITS  STUDENTS  AS  CHALLENGING  AND  AS  INTERESTING  A CHOICE  AS  RE- 
SOURCES PERMIT. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  FACULTY  AND 
SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  D.  R.  Hughes 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  R.  B.  Drewitt 

Departmental  Office:  928-3295 


Anthropology,  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  concerned 
with  man’s  development  throughout  the  world.  Within 
the  spectrum  of  the  social  sciences.  Anthropology 
tends  to  focus  on  human  societies  that  have  not  been 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

Archaeology  is  the  study  of  surviving  changes  in  the 
material  world  that  are  the  result  of  the  action  of 
man.  Archaeologists  excavate  sites,  found  by  survey 
techniques,  that  contain  remains  of  human  activity. 
From  the  materials  uncovered,  classes  of  artifacts  are 
established,  based  on  analysis  of  form  and  function. 
The  spatial  and  temporal  relations  of  artifacts  from  a 
number  of  sites  are  studied.  From  such  studies  ar- 
chaeologists draw  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  so- 
cial groups,  adaptations  to  environment,  and  spatial 
and  temporal  relations  of  the  groups  involved.  Two  im- 
portant features  of  archaeological  work  are  the  careful 
observation  of  stratigraphy  uncovered  in  excavation 
and  the  increasing  use  of  highly  accurate  dating  tech- 
niques based  on  physical,  chemical  and  biological 
characteristics  of  materials  found.  General  topics  in- 
clude: the  origins  and  dispersal  of  early  tool  tradi- 
tions; adaptations  to  cold  conditions  in  the  Ice  Age; 
the  peopling  of  the  New  World;  the  development  of  ag- 
riculture and  of  civilizations  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds. 


or  are  just  beginning  to  be  influenced,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  industrialism.  This  very  broad  interest  has 
led  to  tine  division  of  the  discipline  into  distinctive 
areas  of  research. 


LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Linguistics  is  the  scientific  study  of  language.  In  an- 
thropological linguistics  certain  aspects  of  language 
study  are  emphasized.  One  important  aspect  is  the  re- 
lation of  language  to  culture.  Here  language  is  studied 
as  the  primary  means  of  communication  in  human 
life.  In  and  through  language  members  of  a communi- 
ty interact,  and  the  cultural  facts  of  a society  are 
manifested.  It  plays  a critical  role  in  the  transmission 
of  culture  through  time. 

Another  important  aspect  of  Anthropological  Linguis- 
tics is  language  classification.  Typological  classifica- 
tion deals  with  the  grouping  of  languages  according  to 
their  structural  characteristics.  Comparative-historical 
classification  groups  languages  which  have  evolved 
from  a common  origin  (such  as  French,  Spanish,  and 
Roumanian  from  earlier  Latin).  Dialectology  deals  with 
the  variation  of  language  over  an  area.  Such  studies 
are  valuable  for  the  light  they  shed  on  pre-history.  As 
anthropologists  are  often  interested  in  the  lesser 
known  peoples  of  the  world,  linguistic  field  methods 
have  come  to  provide  techniques  for  the  analysis  of 
languages  which  have  not  previously  been  studied. 
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PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Physical  Anthropology  and  human  biology  are  con- 
cerned with  the  study  of  the  biological  evolution  of 
man  and  the  spectrum  of  human  variability  seen  in 
living  populations  of  mankind.  To  study  the  evolution 
of  man,  one  studies  the  evolution  of  his  primate  rela- 
tives, as  well  as  the  fossil  remains  of  earlier  human 
populations.  The  study  of  living  populations,  or  races 
of  people,  is  accomplished  through  measurements  of 
various  kinds,  e.g.,  of  body  proportions,  of  the  colour 
of  hair,  eyes  and  skin,  of  blood  group  frequencies,  and 
the  analysis  of  these  data.  Statistical  techniques  are 
used  to  assess  the  biological  affinities  of  populations, 
and  to  help  in  tracing  their  migrations.  Basic  to  the 
study  of  Physical  Anthropology  is  an  understanding  of 
the  laws  of  human  genetics,  and  an  understanding  of 
man’s  ecological  background.  Some  basic  concepts  of 
the  subject  are  natural  selection  and  human  adapta- 
tion, forces  that  have  operated  during  the  course  of 
some  two  million  years  of  human  evolution  to  produce 
the  polytypic  species  that  is  mankind  today. 


SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Social  Anthropology  is  the  study  of  the  social  life  of 
man.  Traditionally  social  anthropologists  have  used 
small  scale  societies,  usually  non-literate  and  isolated 
groups  because  it  was  easier  to  observe  the  total  so- 
cial life  of  a society.  The  range  of  topics  includes  po- 
litical, economic  and  ritual  behaviour  as  well  as  social 
sanctions  including  gossip.  Although  this  model  of  so- 
cial as  opposed  to  individual  behaviour  was  developed 
in  small-scale  societies,  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
them.  Recently  Social  Anthropology  has  become  inter- 
ested in  society  in  general.  The  discipline  is  utilized 
in  modern  western  society  for  the  study  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities and  other  units  such  as  in  factories,  street- 
corner  cliques,  and  political  factions.  The  method  is 
relevant  for  social  analysis  where  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  small  group  interaction  is  part  of  the  gener- 
al social  process.  Moreover,  institutions  and  models  of 
social  behaviour  can  be  compared  cross-culturally  to 
establish  more  general  concepts  and  trends. 

Careers  in  Anthropology  usually  emphasize  either  the- 
oretical, academic  aspects,  or  practical  applications 
of  the  discipline.  Researchers  in  Anthropology  are 
generally  connected  with  a university  or  museum. 
Courses  in  Anthropology  are  taught  at  the  university  or 
college  level.  Most  institutions  involved  in  teaching 


and  research  require  professional  anthropologists  who 
have  obtained  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Examples  of  the 
practical  applications  of  Anthropology  range  from  work 
on  problems  concerning  the  contact  of  groups  with 
varied  social  and  cultural  backgrounds,  to  preservation 
of  archaeological  material  in  connection  with  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  regional  recreation  facilities. 
Where  Anthropology  is  able  to  provide  a unique  contri- 
bution in  practical  applications,  training  at  least  to 
the  M.A.  level  is  required. 

As  a science  emphasizing  comparative  study  of  social 
and  cultural  variation  throughout  the  world,  and  man’s 
biological  background.  Anthropology  offers  a unique 
grounding  for  interests  and  studies  in  the  Humanities, 
other  Social  Sciences,  Psychology,  Biological  and 
Medical  Sciences,  and  Geography. 

There  are  two  courses  in  Anthropology  offered  in  the 
First  Year  and  five  courses  offered  in  the  Second  Year. 
There  are  no  pre-requisites  for  any  of  these,  nor  is 
there  a defined  programme  for  a student  who  seeks  to 
specialize  in  Anthropology  in  the  Second  Year;  howev- 
er some  second-year  courses  will  be  pre-requisites  to 
courses  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years.  For  instance 
the  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics  in  the  Second 
Year  is  a pre-requisite  for  several  of  the  advanced 
courses  in  Anthropological  Linguistics.  There  are  simi- 
lar prerequisites  in  the  other  divisions  of  Anthropolo- 
gy. 

In  the  First  and  Second  years,  and  later  years  as  well, 
courses  in  Anthropology  can  be  fruitfully  combined 
with  courses  in  a wide  variety  of  other  disciplines.  A 
few  examples  should  make  this  breadth  clear.  A stu- 
dent interested  in  Anthropological  Linguistics  would 
find  language  courses  in  many  departments  relevant. 
A student  of  Physical  Anthropology  could  strengthen 
his  area  of  interest  with  courses  in  Zoology  and  Anato- 
my. An  interest  in  Social  Anthropology  could  be  com- 
plemented with  a variety  of  courses  in  Sociology.  Fi- 
nally the  budding  archaeologist  might  find  courses  in 
Geology  important  if  his  main  interest  were  early  man. 
Because  of  the  wide  scope  of  Anthropology,  courses 
cannot  be  narrowly  prescribed.  Students  interested  in 
concentrating  their  studies  in  this  field  must  be  pre- 
pared to  consult  with  Faculty  advisers  of  the  depart- 
ment to  insure  that  they  are  following  a programme 
suited  to  their  interests. 

Admission  to  Graduate  Studies  in  Anthropology  in  this 
Department  is  possible  with  or  without  undergraduate 
specialization  in  Anthropology,  although  students  who 
have  not  had  extensive  undergraduate  training  in  An- 
thropology are  expected  to  make  up  deficiencies;  this 
involves  at  least  an  extra  year  of  work  at  the  graduate 
level. 
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ASTRONOMY 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  D.  A.  MacRae 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  E.  R.  Seaquist 

Departmental  Office:  928-3150 


In  all  of  time  on  all  the  planets 
Of  all  the  galaxies  in  space, 

What  civilizations  have  arisen, 

Looked  into  the  night. 

Seen  what  we  see. 

Asked  the  questions  that  we  ask? 

“Universe”  (National  Film  Board) 

The  subject  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  nugatory 
but  the  modern  view  is  quite  the  contrary.  In  all  ages 
Astronomy  has  been  in  the  background  of  man’s 
thought.  Its  ideas  pervade  our  literature.  Trade  and 
commerce  have  depended  on  it.  And  now  in  our  own 
day  Astronomy  has  become,  unexpectedly  a matter  of 
everyday  concern.  Its  breadth  in  space  and  time  and 
its  concern  both  with  the  very  large  and  the  very  small 
make  a course  in  Astronomy  an  attractive  component 
of  any  programme. 

Several  courses  are  offered  to  suit  persons  of  diverse 
background  and  depth  of  interest.  Two  of  the  begin- 
ning courses  do  not  require  special  knowledge  of 
mathematics  or  the  sciences.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  formulae  and  detailed  calculations,  but  rather 
with  what  the  student  can  see  with  his  unaided  eye  or 
with  a telescope.  Astronomical  phenomena  can  be  re- 
lated to  occurrences  on  earth  and  explained  by  famil- 
iar laws  of  physics.  Extreme  conditions,  though  unusu- 
al, need  not  be  mysterious. 

AST  100  is  presented  in  such  a way  that  students  can 
learn  about  the  universe  we  dwell  in  even  though  they 
do  not  have  a scientific  bent.  It  can  profitably  be  tak- 
en in  either  First  or  Second  Year  since  no  other 
courses  are  prerequisites.  The  course  is  largely  de- 
scriptive and  covers  the  full  range  of  astronomical 
topics.  AST  200F  is  a half-course  also  designed  for 
those  students  whose  principal  interests  are  non-sci- 
entific.  It  caters  to  the  needs  of  students  in  the  sec- 
ond or  higher  years  whose  programme  in  other  areas 
requires  them  to  limit  themselves  to  a half-course. 

Given  in  the  first  term  only,  the  lectures  attempt  to 
present  up-to-date  topics  and  to  answer  often-asked 
questions. 

A third  course  is  AST  220  offered  in  Second  Year.  It 
is  designed  especially  for  someone  who  is  attracted  to 
science  and  who  has  taken,  in  his  First  Year,  one  of 


the  first-year  Physics  courses.  This  will  enable  him  to 
gain  a deeper  insight  into  the  physical  nature  of  astro- 
nomical bodies  and  a greater  appreciation  of  the  un- 
usual conditions  which  are  revealed  when  we  study 
them.  The  tools  and  methods  used  by  the  astronomer 
are  also  better  understood.  His  knowledge  of  Astrono- 
my will  be  useful  in  later  studies  of  Physics,  the  Geo- 
sciences and  even  Life  Sciences. 

In  all  three  courses  it  is  an  objective  to  provide  for 
personal  involvement  by  the  student.  Primarily  this  is 
done  by  the  use  of  telescopes  on  the  roof-top  observa- 
tory of  the  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories,  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night.  A visit  to  the  David  Dunlap  Observa- 
tory is  also  arranged.  The  McLaughlin  Planetarium  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  concepts  can  be  pre- 
sented in  a realistic  fashion.  Motion  pictures,  slides 
and  demonstrations  are  used  extensively. 

Public  interest  in  Astronomy  is  increasing  and  for 
those  who  are  planning  a career  in  teaching  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  necessary  to  be  familiar  with 
this  area  of  science.  The  universe  has  always  excited 
the  imagination  of  students  in  elementary  schools. 

Now,  Astronomy  is  receiving  more  emphasis  at  the 
secondary  school  level  than  it  did  only  a few  years 
ago.  In  fact,  a number  of  courses  in  Astronomy  are  ac- 
cepted by  The  College  of  Education  as  giving  credit 
for  Physics  towards  the  entrance  requirements  for  a 
teaching  certificate  programme  at  the  College.  Stu- 
dents should  consult  The  College  of  Education  for  de- 
tails. 

For  those  students  who  feel  that  they  might  follow  a 
career  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  or  a related  dis- 
cipline, a specialist  programme  in  Astronomy  has  been 
prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ics. The  programme  is  identical  to  the  Physics  Spe- 
cialist Programme  in  the  Second  Year,  and  is  followed 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  by  four  courses  in  As- 
tronomy (of  which  two  are  half-courses)  and  certain 
courses  in  Physics  and  Mathematics.  There  is  room  for 
optional  courses  in  related  disciplines  such  as  Chem- 
istry or  Geology.  The  aim  of  the  Astronomy  Specialist 
Programme  is  to  provide  for  the  student  a proper  bal- 
ance between  Astronomy  and  the  other  physical  sci- 
ences which  play  important  roles  in  astronomical  re- 
search. 
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BOTANY 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  N.  P.  Badenhuizen 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  E.  R.  Luck-Alien 

Departmental  Office:  928-3537 


Botany  has  been  regarded  traditionally  as  the  biologi- 
cal science  that  is  solely  concerned  with  the  study  of 
the  plant  kingdom.  Modern  Botany,  however,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  broader  field  of  the  nature  of  life,  and 
deals  with  fundamental  biological  processes,  whether 
common  to  all  living  things  or  peculiar  to  plants.  It 
both  contributes  to  and  uses  Biochemistry  and  Bio- 
physics in  studies  of  life  processes  at  the  molecular 
level.  It  is  also  concerned  with  the  integration  of 
physical  and  chemical  processes  in  the  structure, 
function,  organization  and  development  of  cells  and 
whole  plants,  as  well  as  biological  communities.  It  in- 
cludes plant  life  in  all  its  forms:  seed-bearing  plants, 
ferns,  mosses,  algae,  fungi,  bacteria,  viruses;  and  it 
deals  with  all  aspects  of  their  life  as  individuals  and 
in  relation  to  the  environment. 

Better  knowledge  of  plants  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  efforts  to  solve  urgent  problems  facing  man- 
kind, such  as  the  production  of  enough  food,  and  pro- 
tection against  pollution  of  air  and  water.  Man’s  food 
and  shelter,  the  oxygen  he  breathes,  the  condition  of 
his  environment  and  the  fate  of  his  civilization  de- 
pend on  maintaining  a proper  balance  in  the  plant 
cover  of  the  earth.  The  efforts  of  botanists  are  there- 
fore of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

Careers  for  botanists  are  mainly  in  teaching  and  re- 
search. These  aspects  may  be  combined  in  universi- 
ties, or  pursued  separately,  the  one  in  schools,  the 
other  in  government  institutions  or  museums,  in 
connection  with  various  botanical  fields  such  as  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  Forestry,  Conservation,  Plant 
Breeding,  and  others. 

Botany  courses  can  play  a significant  role  in  a wide 
variety  of  programmes  of  study.  They  can  be  combined 
with  courses  in  Zoology  in  various  proportions  to  pro- 
vide programmes  in  Biology.  Those  who  seek  to  teach 
Biology  in  the  secondary  schools  should  select  such  a 
programme,  balanced  according  to  the  requirements  of 
The  College  of  Education  for  entrance  to  its  various 
teaching  certificate  programmes.  More  general  pro- 
grammes can  be  devised  including  Botany  either  to 
obtain  an  overall  knowledge  of  several  fields,  or  to 
provide  a background  for  environmental  studies.  Com- 
binations with  Chemistry  can  lead  to  specialization  in 
Biochemistry,  Microbiology,  Food  Chemistry  or  Chemo- 


taxonomy.  Combinations  with  Physics  opens  the  study 
of  Biophysical  problems,  such  as  ion  or  water  trans- 
port in  plants,  photosynthesis,  and  many  others.  With 
Geology  it  may  be  applied  to  the  use  of  plants  as  indi- 
cators of  elements  in  the  earth  crust,  or  of  fossil 
plants  to  identify  geological  strata. 

The  main  areas  of  specialization  in  Botany  are:  plant 
relationships  (Systematic  Botany,  Biosystematics,  Cy- 
totaxonomy)  and  distribution  (Phytogeography),  struc- 
ture and  evolution  (Anatomy  and  Morphology),  func- 
tion and  development  (Physiology),  ultrastructure  in 
relation  to  function  (Cell  Biology)  or  to  hereditary 
problems  (Cytology,  Cytogenetics),  plant  diseases  (Pa- 
thology, Virology),  the  interrelationships  of  plants  and 
the  environment  (Ecology),  the  study  of  fungi  (Mycolo- 
gy) or  of  algae  (Phycology). 

Because  of  the  great  variety  of  possible  combinations 
in  Biology,  prerequisites  are  kept  to  a minimum,  but 
students  are  strongly  advised  to  follow  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Department.  The  Department 
should  also  be  consulted  if  the  student  wishes  to  fol- 
low a programme  toward  any  particular  area  of  spe- 
cialization. 

Admission  to  graduate  studies  in  a botanical  field  will 
be  based  on  the  successful  completion  of  a specialist 
programme  in  Botany.  The  backgrounds  of  other  appli- 
cants for  graduate  work  will  be  evaluated  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis. 

A student  who  wants  to  specialize  in  Botany  should 
lay  a foundation  of  knowledge  of  the  Biological  and 
Physical  Sciences  by  selecting  in  the  First  Year  BIO 
100  or  120,  (or  BOT  100),  CHM  120,  MAT  130  or  135, 
and  PHY  130  or  140.  A training  in  Mathematics  is  es- 
sential for  the  solution  of  a number  of  biological  prob- 
lems. In  the  200  series  BOT  210  (Morphology  and  Evo- 
lution) and  BOT  240  (Introductory  Cell  Biology),  as 
well  as  CHM  235,  are  regarded  as  fundamental  to  any 
further  specialization  in  Botany.  Further  selection  can 
be  made  from  other  Botany  and  Zoology  courses,  MBL 
220,  PHY  230. 

In  the  300  series  the  following  courses  in  Botany  are 
regarded  as  fundamental:  BOT  300  (Systematics), 
320/321  (Physiology),  330  (Ecology)  and  341  (Cytoge- 
netics). They  provide  for  a broad  botanical  back- 
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ground,  but  each  will  lead  to  an  area  of  specialization. 
Further  choices  may  include:  other  Botany  or  Zoology 
courses,  BCH  320/321,  MBL  300,  STA  232  or  242. 
The  400  series  offers  a choice  of  special  courses  in 
various  fields. 

Entrance  to  a Type  A certificate  programme  in  Biology 
at  the  College  of  Education,  at  present  requires:  a to- 


tal of  20  courses  (or  60  credits)  after  Grade  XIII,  of 
which  at  least  eight  courses  must  be  in  Biology  (Bota- 
ny and  Zoology),  one  in  Calculus  and  five  in  Chemis- 
try, Physics  and  Mathematics.  For  a Type  A certificate 
in  Science,  in  which  Biology  is  chosen  as  one  of  the 
subjects,  at  least  five  courses  are  required  in  Biology, 
with  the  other  nine  distributed  over  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences and  Calculus. 


CHEMISTRY 

Acting  Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  A.  G.  Brook 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  Mrs.  M.  E.  Brereton 

Departmental  Office:  928-6033  and  3604 


Chemistry  is  both  a challenging  intellectual  pursuit 
and  a dominant  force  in  shaping  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Modern  Chemistry  places  a strong  emphasis  on 
an  understanding  of  the  structures  and  properties  of 
individual  atoms  and  molecules  and  on  using  this  un- 
derstanding to  interpret  and  predict  the  behaviour  of 
matter.  Many  of  the  concepts  of  Physics  and  the 
methods  of  Mathematics  are  basic  to  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  is,  in  turn,  of  fundamental  importance  to 
many  other  subjects  ranging  from  the  biological  and 
medical  sciences  to  Geology,  Metallurgy,  and  Astro- 
physics. These  and  other  aspects  of  the  subject  are  re- 
flected in  the  courses  offered  and  the  programmes 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

The  basic  course  offered  in  First  Year  is  CHM  120  and 
it  should  be  chosen  by  all  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  study  of  Chemistry  in  a later  year  or  who  require 
Chemistry  as  preparation  for  another  science.  Grade 
XIII  Mathematics  A and  Chemistry  are  the  normal  pre- 
requisites for  this  course,  although  students  who  lack 
Grade  XIII  Chemistry  may  enrol  provided  they  take  a 
special  2 hour  per  week  tutorial  during  the  fall  term. 
This  special  tutorial  will  cover  the  Grade  XIII  material 
essential  for  an  understanding  of  the  content  of  CHM 
120.  (Students  intending  to  enrol  in  CHM  120  with- 
out Grade  XIII  preparation  are  advised  to  consult  the 
Department  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  so 
that  a suitable  reading  programme  may  be  arranged 
prior  to  commencement  of  lectures).  In  addition  to 
these  special  tutorials,  regular  weekly  tutorials  will  be 
given  at  different  levels  to  take  account  of  different 
interests  and  aptitudes.  Students  may  choose  either  a 
tutorial  which  gives  a discussion  of  problems  arising 
from  the  lectures  and  laboratories  or  a tutorial  which 
provides  a deeper  consideration  of  theoretical,  mathe- 
matical, or  chemical  aspects  of  the  subject.  There  will 
be  one  afternoon  (4  hours)  of  laboratory  every  second 
week. 


A second  course,  CHM  100,  is  specially  designed  for 
nonscientists.  It  seeks  to  give  an  insight  into  the  sci- 
entific methods  from  a chemical  viewpoint.  This 
course  is  not  an  equivalent  to  Grade  XIII  Chemistry 
nor  does  it  serve  as  a prerequisite  for  any  other  Chem- 
istry course.  There  are  no  prerequisites  and  it  may  be 
taken  in  any  year,  with  the  result  that  it  can  form  part 
of  a sequence  with  similar  courses  in  the  other  sci- 
ences to  give  a non-scientist  an  insight  into  the  ideas 
and  methods  of  science. 

Chemistry  courses  normally  offered  in  the  Second  Year 
are  CHM  220  and  CHM  235.  The  latter  course  com- 
bines organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  in  a unified  ap- 
proach, treating  structure  and  bonding  in  some  detail. 
CHM  220  considers  some  of  the  more  physical  aspects 
of  Chemistry  and  is  more  mathematical.  Students 
wishing  a firm  background  in  Chemistry  but  who  wish 
to  take  only  one  Chemistry  course  a year  should  post- 
pone CHM  220  until  Third  Year.  Other  advanced 
courses  (normally  300  series)  may  be  taken  if  prereq- 
uisite conditions  have  been  met. 

Details  of  specialist  programmes  recommended  by  the 
Department  are  presented  elsewhere  in  this  Calendar. 
These  programmes.  Chemistry,  Chemistry  (with  Phys- 
ics), Chemical  Physics,  and  Chemistry  and  Mathemat- 
ics have  been  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
integrated  series  of  courses  which,  over  the  four  years, 
will  provide  a sound  background  in  the  areas  indi- 
cated by  the  programme  titles.  Students  are  free  to 
deviate  from  these  programmes  and,  indeed,  to  devise 
new  interdisciplinary  programmes;  however,  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  departments  concerned  is  urged.  All 
the  programmes  listed  are  suitable  training  for  those 
wishing  to  enter  science-based  industry,  to  continue 
into  graduate  work  and,  with  certain  limitations,  to 
teach  Chemistry  in  secondary  schools  (Type  A Certifi- 
cate). The  present  requirements  for  a Type  A Certifi- 
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cate  to  teach  Chemistry  require  a minimum  of  14 
courses  in  mathematics  and  science  with  at  least  8 
courses  being  in  Chemistry.  A graduate  degree  is  es- 
sential for  teaching  at  the  college  or  university  level 
and  is  virtually  essential  for  a research  career. 

The  Chemistry  Programme  provides  a basic  core  of 
Chemistry,  with  the  necessary  ancillary  Mathematics 
and  Physics,  in  the  first  three  years,  leaving  the 
Fourth  Year  free  for  the  student  to  choose  courses  re- 
flecting his  specific  area  of  interest.  This  programme 
is  suitable  for  entry  into  graduate  work  in  any  area  of 
Chemistry. 

The  Chemistry  (with  Physics)  Programme  is  similar  to 
the  Chemistry  Programme  but  offers  more  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  Physics  and  is  therefore  particularly 
suitable  for  those  students  interested  in  the  more 
physical  areas  of  Chemistry.  This  programme  is  suita- 
ble for  those  who  wish  to  continue  into  graduate  work, 
particularly  in  Physical  Chemistry,  although  prepara- 
tion for  graduate  work  in  other  areas  is  readily 
achieved  through  the  choice  of  options  in  the  final 
two  years. 

The  Chemical  Physics  Programme  is  an  interdiscipli- 
nary programme  designed  particularly  for  those  whose 
interests  lie  in  the  large  area  of  science  where  these 
two  subjects  overlap.  This  programme  is  particularly 
suitable  for  graduate  work  in  certain  areas  of  Physical 
Chemistry  and  in  Molecular  Physics.  Entry  into  re- 


search in  other  areas  of  Chemistry  is  difficult  but  can 
be  achieved  if  care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  options 
in  the  final  two  years.  Similarly,  a careful  choice  of 
options  will  be  necessary  if  a Type  A teaching  certifi- 
cate is  desired. 

The  interdisciplinary  programme  in  Chemistry  and 
Mathematics  is  highly  challenging  and  should  be  at- 
tempted only  by  outstanding  students.  It  is  designed 
particularly  for  those  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in 
Theoretical  Chemistry  or  Applied  Mathematics  and  a 
well-rounded  training  in  either  may  be  obtained  by  a 
careful  choice  of  options,  particularly  in  the  higher 
years. 

Examination  of  the  specialist  programmes  will  show 
that  they  differ  only  slightly  in  the  first  two  years.  For 
example  a choice  of  CHM  120,  PHY  120  and  MAT  139 
in  First  Year  will  permit  entry  into  the  Second  Year  of 
all  but  the  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  Programme. 
The  second  year  programmes  also  differ  only  slightly 
and  transfer  between  programmes  at  the  beginning  of 
Third  Year  will,  in  general,  be  possible.  It  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that,  regardless  of  the  programme  cho- 
sen, a student  wishing  a balanced  training  in  Chemis- 
try should  take  each  of  CHM  320,  330  and  340.  In  ad- 
dition, as  the  computer  is  playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  all  areas  of  Chemistry,  a half-course  in 
Computer  Programming  is  recommended  as  part  of  any 
chemist’s  training. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES 

Chairmen  of  Departments  of  Classics: 

University  College:  Professor  G.  V.  Sumner 

Victoria  College:  Professor  D.  0.  Robson 

Trinity  College:  Professor  D.  J.  Conacher 

St.  Michael’s  College:  Professor  the  Reverend  J.  J.  Sheridan 

Enquiries:  924-2121 


Classical  Studies  are  concerned  with  the  linguistics, 
literature,  philosophy  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
For  the  linguist,  Greek  and  Latin  lay  a solid  founda- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  Indo-European  languages  an- 
cient and  modern:  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Armenian,  Teu- 
tonic, Slavonic,  Lithuanian  and  Celtic.  Students  and 
lovers  of  literature  are  introduced  to  early  and  often 
unsurpassed  works  in  every  genre  which  have  contrib- 
uted form,  content,  and  critical  standards  to  every  Eu- 
ropean literature.  The  philosopher  encounters  the 
seminal  ideas  of  European  philosophy  clearly  and  sim- 
ply expressed.  The  political  scientist  observes  a peo- 


ple, passionately  interested  in  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  politics,  who  explored  the  possibilities  of 
elitist  governing  groups,  enlightened  and  unenlight- 
ened despotism,  and  democracy,  singly  and  in  a varie- 
ty of  combinations,  in  national,  federal  and  imperial 
contexts,  and  on  every  scale  from  city  state  to  “world 
empire”.  Students  of  religion  discover  a rich  variety  of 
religious  experience,  interesting  in  itself  and  for  its 
formative  influence  upon  Christianity  and  Islam.  The 
historian,  with  an  entire  civilization  before  him  from 
beginning  to  end,  can  compare  it  with  his  own,  and 
can  trace  the  evolution  of  a single  great  social  experi- 
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merit  from  its  first  creative  phase,  through  its  mature 
achievement,  to  its  final  period  of  consolidation  — 
and  obsolescence.  Classical  language,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, political  experience,  religion,  law,  art,  archi- 
tecture, and  Euclidean  mathematics  are  still  factors  in 
our  lives,  and  our  understanding  of  the  present  will  be 
enhanced  by  some  understanding  of  these  formative 
influences  from  the  past. 

The  Department  has  devised  programmes  for  students 
who  seek  to  specialize  in  Classics,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
in  Greek  and  Roman  History,  beginning  in  the  Second 
Year.  One  first-year  course  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Latin, 
are  sufficient  to  admit  a student  to  any  of  these  pro- 
grammes. The  Programme  in  Classics  will  consist  of 
two  courses  a year  in  Greek,  and  two  in  Latin,  with  the 
possibility  in  the  upper  years  of  concentrating  upon 
any  two  of  literature,  history  or  philosophy.  The  Pro- 
gramme in  Greek  will  consist  of  three  courses  in 
Greek,  and  one  in  Latin,  in  each  year.  The  Programme 
in  Latin  will  consist  of  three  courses  in  Latin,  and  one 
in  Greek,  in  each  year.  The  Programme  in  Greek  and 
Roman  History  will  require  two  courses  each  year  in 
that  subject,  together  with  six  unspecified  courses  in 
Greek  and  Latin  (at  least  one  in  each  language  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Year)  to  ensure  to 
the  specialist  in  this  field  a grasp  of  his  linguistic 
tools.  Graduates  of  these  programmes  will  generally 
teach  in  schools  and  universities,  but  many  have 
found  in  their  classical  training  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  careers  in  Church,  Law,  the  other  profes- 
sions, and  business.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  pro- 
grammes will  lead  to  Type  A certificate  programmes  at 
The  College  of  Education,  and  will  admit  graduates  to 
schools  of  graduate  studies  here  and  abroad. 


Students  who  do  not  seek  to  specialize  in  any  of  these 
fields  may  take  any  course  in  the  Department  for 
which  they  have  the  stated  prerequisite.  It  will  be  ap- 
preciated that  advanced  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  can 
only  safely  be  undertaken  by  those  who  have  studied 
those  languages  in  previous  years.  But  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  limit  prerequisites  and  to  broaden 
choice.  Courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  and  Clas- 
sics in  Translation  have  no  prerequisites,  and  for  the 
most  part  any  course  can  be  taken  in  any  year. 

Any  student  can  combine  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Greek  and  Roman  History  and  Classics  in  Translation 
with  a variety  of  other  disciplines.  The  Department 
will  demand  no  more  than  one  first-year  prerequisite 
for  any  programme  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Classics  jointly  with  another  department  representing 
specialization  in  more  than  one  discipline.  Students 
of  medieval  and  modern  languages  and  literatures,  of 
the  ancient  and  contemporary  civilizations  of  Asia,  of 
Anthropology,  Fine  Art,  Philosophy,  History,  Religion, 
Sciences  and  Mathematics  can  find  in  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Roman  material  relevant  to  their  several 
interests. 

Whether  the  student  approaches  the  Classics  in  the 
original  languages  or  in  translation,  he  will  have  been 
introduced  to  intelligent  people  of  another  society 
faced  with,  and  trying  to  meet,  basic  and  universal  is- 
sues. He  will  have  a better  sense  of  what  these  issues 
are,  and  of  possible  responses  to  them.  His  study  of 
Classical  civilization  will  have  given  him  new  ques- 
tions to  ask  of  his  own  society,  and  a broader  feeling 
for  possibilities  in  present  and  future. 


EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  A.  K.  Warder 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  D.  B.  Waterhouse 

Departmental  Office:  928-3301 


East  Asian  Studies  in  the  University  of  Toronto  is  a 
branch  of  the  humanities,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
civilizations  of  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Its  aim  is  to 
understand  the  cultural  heritage  of  three  ancient  and 
still  extremely  vital  peoples.  While  they  have  evolved 
independently  of  Western  culture,  today  Eastern  and 
Western  traditions  are  flowing  together  into  a single 
world  civilization.  The  future  of  this  world  civilization 
may  be  as  rich  as  the  sum  of  all  its  component  tradi- 
tions, plus  the  new  impetus  which  can  arise  through 
their  interaction.  Our  insecure  and  suicidal  world 


needs  all  the  wisdom  it  can  command  if  it  is  to  have 
any  future  worth  contemplating;  the  realization  of  this 
need  explains  the  contemporary  interest  in  the  heri- 
tage of  Asia.  Some  people  point  out,  quite  rightly,  that 
if  the  West  is  to  co-exist  with  the  East  we  must  under- 
stand each  other  by  learning  each  other’s  languages 
and  studying  each  other’s  cultures.  But  a more  posi- 
tive approach  should  be  urged:  we  may  learn  interest- 
ing and  useful  things  from  each  other,  enriching  our 
common  heritage,  whilst  we  learn  about  each  other  as 
a matter  of  mere  practical  necessity.  Asian  literature. 
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for  example,  is  interesting  as  literature,  especially  in 
the  light  of  Asian  literary  criticism;  it  is  not  just  an 
exotic  curiosity. 

The  offerings  of  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies 
parallel  those  of  a language  and  literature  department 
like,  say,  French  since  the  main  programmes  are 
structured  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  such  depart- 
ments. They  are  in  a sense  wider,  however,  like  Clas- 
sics since  the  same  Department  offers  complementary 
courses  in  the  philosophy,  history  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  art  of  the  countries  studied. 

The  discipline  of  East  Asian  Studies  is  a complex  of 
Linguistic  study.  Literature,  Philosophy,  History  and 
Art.  Competence  in  the  relevant  languages  is  basic 
and  our  three  programmes  (each  of  which  allows  stu- 
dents to  emphasize  the  Literature,  Philosophy  or  His- 
tory of  the  area)  are  therefore  centred  on  Sanskrit  for 
Indian  Civilization  (this  being  the  language  of  most  of 
the  important  literature;  Hindi  and  Pali  also  are  of- 
fered), classical  and  modern  Chinese  for  the  Chinese 
Studies  Programme  and  classical  and  modern  Japa- 
nese for  the  Japanese  Studies  Programme.  Any  stu- 
dent considering  the  possibility  of  preparing  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  Asian  Philosophy,  History  or  Literature, 
should  take  the  relevant  language  course  in  the  First 


Year.  For  Philosophy  there  are  introductory  courses  in 
the  Second  Year,  without  language  prerequisite.  It  is 
suggested  that  students  interested  in  Asian  Philoso- 
phy take  PHL  100  in  their  First  Year  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration. For  History  there  are,  similarly,  broad  courses 
without  language  requirement  in  the  first  two  years, 
and  advanced  courses  with  study  of  original  sources  in 
the  later  years.  There  are  also  introductory  courses  of 
literature  in  translation,  distinct  from  the  readings  in 
the  original  that  form  part  of  the  language  courses 
and  advanced  literature  courses.  Detailed  outlines  of 
these  programmes  are  provided  in  the  section  on  pro- 
grammes. 

There  are  numerous  possibilities  for  combining 
courses  in  East  Asian  Studies,  including  those  provid- 
ing language  study,  with  courses  in  other  departments 
in  order  to  form  programmes  of  study  that  emphasize 
different  fields  and  satisfy  different  interests;  courses 
in  Philosophy,  Linguistics,  or  another  language  and  lit- 
erature are  of  particular  interest  in  this  regard.  A pro- 
gramme that  includes  courses  in  Philosophy  taken 
concurrently  with  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Indian 
Philosophy  enables  the  student  to  study  Indian  Philos- 
ophy in  relation  to  the  concepts  of  Western  Philoso- 
phy. 


ENGLISH 

Chairmen  of  Departments: 

University  College:  Professor  J.  J.  Carroll 
Victoria  College:  Professor  F.  D.  Hoeniger 
Trinity  College:  Professor  M.  T.  Wilson 
St.  Michael’s  College:  Professor  R.  J.  Schoeck 

Enquiries:  928-3917 


The  study  of  English  attempts  to  engage  the  mind,  im- 
agination and  sensibility  of  the  student  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  English-speaking  world,  and  in  related  lit- 
eratures, both  classical  and  modern.  The  sequence  of 
English  literature,  from  its  beginnings  (about  the  sev- 
enth century)  to  the  present,  constitutes  a continuous 
tradition  that  reflects  the  vitality  of  an  entire  civiliza- 
tion — its  political,  social,  religious,  scientific,  and 
cultural  life  — and,  in  addition,  presents  a permanent 
record  of  the  ways  in  which  the  human  mind  and  im- 
agination have  responded  to  recurrent  problems  and 
situations.  At  the  same  time,  each  age  gives  rise  to  its 
own  peculiar  problems.  The  literature  of  the  past  and 
the  literature  of  our  own  day  can  cast  light  upon  the 
present  and  indeed  upon  the  future.  Literary  studies 
can  provide  us  with  a fuller  knowledge  of  ourselves 


and  our  world  and  with  deeper  insight  into  the  nature 
of  human  experience. 

More  particularly,  the  undergraduate  study  of  English 
in  this  University  prepares  the  student  for  more  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  discipline,  appropriate  standing  in 
the  English  Language  and  Literature  Programme  quali- 
fying the  student,  unconditionally,  for  graduate  study 
in  accredited  universities  of  this  country,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  it 
prepares  its  students  for  a Type  A certificate  pro- 
gramme for  secondary-school  teachers,  particulars  of 
which  can  be  obtained  from  The  College  of  Education, 
for  work  in  journalism  and  in  the  publishing  field,  and 
for  positions  in  business  and  in  various  departments 
of  government. 
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Students  who  seek  to  specialize  in  English  may  enrol 
in  the  English  Language  and  Literature  Programme  in 
Second  Year.  This  structured  programme  contains  a 
series  of  core  courses  that  are  required,  together  with 
a number  of  options.  For  details  of  the  Specialist  Pro- 
gramme in  English,  see  below. 

Combined  programmes  will  be  provided  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  departments  in  such  fields  as  English 
and  an  ancient  or  other  modern  language,  English  and 
History,  English  and  Philosophy,  English  and  Psychol- 
ogy, English  and  Mathematics.  Students  should  con- 
sult the  departments  concerned  for  advice  as  to  ap- 
propriate course  combinations.  Students  who  seek 
double  certification  in  English  and  one  other  subject 
are  required  to  achieve  at  least  B-standing  in  a core 
programme  of  at  least  seven  English  courses.  For  de- 
tails of  the  core  programme,  see  below.  Appropriate 
standing  in  such  combined  programmes  provides  qual- 
ification for  double  certification  in  Type  A pro- 
grammes of  The  College  of  Education. 

Students  who  seek  the  opportunity  either  of  acquiring 
a breadth  of  experience  in  a wide  variety  of  disci- 
plines (for  example,  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
social  sciences,  physical  sciences,  etc.)  or  of  focusing 
their  studies  upon  two,  three  or  more  subjects  (for  ex- 
ample, English  and  History,  or  English  and  History 
and  Sociology;  English  and  Slavic  Studies,  or  English 
and  Slavic  Studies  and  Philosophy,  etc.)  can  devise 
many  different  programmes  of  study  to  suit  their 
needs.  English  is  a very  appropriate  subject  for  inclu- 
sion in  such  programmes,  not  only  because  the  stu- 


dent has  the  opportunity  to  improve  his  writing  skills 
in  the  essay  work  that  each  English  course  requires, 
but  also  because  he  is  introduced  to  a humanistic  ap- 
proach to  the  civilization  that  is  part  of  the  Canadian 
heritage.  The  student  in  such  more  general  pro- 
grammes can  select  courses  to  suit  his  needs;  he  can 
of  course  elect  only  an  occasional  course  in  English; 
on  the  other  hand  he  can,  without  entering  the  Pro- 
gramme in  English  Language  and  Literature,  choose  a 
larger  number.  By  careful  choice,  such  students,  while 
continuing  their  studies  in  other  disciplines,  can  qual- 
ify for  entry  to  programmes  for  Type  B certification. 
Intermediary  Endorsement  or  even  Type  A certification 
in  either  one  or  two  subjects  at  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion. Students  should  consult  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion for  details  regarding  the  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  the  various  programmes  of  the  College. 

Students  who  achieve  at  least  B standing  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature  Programme  especially 
designed  for  the  Specialist  are  normally  admitted, 
without  condition,  to  Graduate  Studies  in  English  in 
this  University.  This  is  generally  true  of  students 
applying  for  admission  to  graduate  studies  in  English 
in  other  Canadian  universities,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion to  Graduate  Programmes  made  by  students  who 
have  chosen  not  to  enrol  in  the  Specialist  Programme 
will  normally  be  evaluated  on  the  strength  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  courses  and  of  standing  in  the  pro- 
grammes followed.  Conditions  in  certain  courses  at 
the  undergraduate  level  may  be  imposed. 


FINE  ART 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  G.  S.  Vickers 
Undergraduate  Secretaries:  Professor  F.  E.  Winter, 


Enquiries: 

Studies  in  Fine  Art  at  the  University  of  Toronto  at- 
tempt to  define  the  role  of  the  visual  arts  in  the  devel- 
opment of  man.  The  methods  used  are  both  historical 
and,  through  the  use  of  studio  courses,  experimental 
and  creative.  The  courses  survey  all  periods  from  the 
Bronze  Age  to  the  present  in  the  Mediterranean  area, 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  student  may  extend 
his  enquiry  to  the  arts  of  the  Islamic  and  East  Asian 
civilizations  and  the  aboriginal  peoples  in  courses  giv- 
en by  other  departments.  The  scope  and  variety  of 
available  courses  will  prepare  the  student  for  the  role 
of  teacher,  and  museum  curator,  though  a further 
stage  of  professional  training  is  required  for  both  edu- 


Miss  Marion  Walker 
928-3289 

cational  and  museum  work.  Because  the  modern  world 
has  become  keenly  aware  of  the  visual  arts  as  an  area 
of  communication,  there  is,  especially  in  Canada,  a 
demand  for  trained  guidance  which  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply. 

Generally,  the  evidence  provided  by  the  Fine  Arts  en- 
riches the  understanding  of  other  disciplines  ap- 
proached by  the  historical  method.  The  History  of  Art 
can  be  related  to  the  courses  taught  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History.  It  is  one  aspect  of  cultural  history  ex- 
amined in  the  studies  of  literature  in  several  language 
departments.  To  those  interested  in  Music,  the  Fine 
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Arts  is  a sister  discipline.  A combination  of  Fine  Art 
courses  and  Philosophy  can  improve  the  grasp  of 
those  interested  in  aesthetics.  Combinations  listed  in 
this  paragraph  are  to  be  encouraged,  as  they  provide  a 
substantial  basis  for  a continuation  of  an  educational 
programme  especially  at  the  graduate  school  level. 

To  insure  a reasonable  control  of  the  material  for  later 
professional  use,  the  programme  which  represents  spe- 
cialization in  Fine  Art  requires  a minimum  of  ten  full 
courses.  Two  separate  fields  of  specialization  have 
been  designated,  one  in  the  Flistory  of  Art,  the  orher 
in  Studio.  For  the  first,  there  must  be  at  least  ten 
courses  in  the  Flistory  of  Art.  For  specialization  in  Stu- 
dio, at  least  six  studio  and  four  history  of  art  courses 
must  be  taken. 

For  specialization  in  Flistory  of  Art  the  student  should 
choose,  in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  FAR  100, 
101,  102,  200,  201,  at  least  five  advanced  courses, 
including  at  least  one  from  each  of  the  Ancient,  Me- 
diaeval, Renaissance-Baroque,  and  Modern  areas. 
Those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  Ancient  art, 
however,  should  concentrate  their  basic  and  advanced 
courses  mainly  in  that  area,  including  courses  offered 
by  the  Classical  Studies  and  Near  Eastern  Studies  De- 
partments. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Art  requires  no  prerequisite  at 
the  secondary  school  level  for  courses  in  the  Flistory 
of  Art;  but  for  admission  to  FAR  110  the  applicant 
must  present  evidence  of  interest  and  ability  in  the 
form  of  a portfolio.  Within  the  New  Programme  the 
four  basic  courses,  FAR  101,  102,  200,  201  are  suffi- 


cient for  admission  to  all  other  courses.  Because  the 
Flistory  of  Art  is  taught  in  chronological  sequence,  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before  can  prove 
an  impediment  to  proper  study  and  normally  should 
be  avoided.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  language 
prerequisites  are  listed  because  much  of  the  reading 
material  in  Fine  Art  is  available  only  in  French,  Italian 
and  German.  For  this  reason,  it  is  wise  to  include 
(from  the  First  Year)  basic  language  courses  among 
the  choices. 

To  gain  sufficient  credits  for  the  Type  A certificate  at 
The  College  of  Education  it  is  recommended  that  the 
student  take  the  Studio  Programme  to  the  maximum 
offered,  plus  FAR  101,  102,  200,  and  201.  To  make 
up  the  remainder  of  the  required  specialty  credits  at 
least  four  further  history  of  art  courses  are  required; 
for  purposes  of  this  calculation  the  course  in  Aborigi- 
nal art  in  Anthropology  and  offerings  in  the  Flistory  of 
Art  in  the  Near  Eastern,  East  Asian,  and  Islamic 
Studies  Departments  may  be  counted. 

For  the  student  considering  a career  as  an  artist,  the 
Studio  Programme  is  designed  to  assess  his  potential, 
acquaint  him  with  the  possibilities  best  suited  to  him, 
and  prepare  him  on  graduation  to  enrol  in  post-gradu- 
ate professional  training.  It  must  be  stressed  that  this 
programme  is  preliminary,  having  as  its  special  goal  to 
arouse  in  the  would-be  artist  a critical  awareness  of 
his  own  environment.  Fie  would  profitably  choose  in- 
troductory courses  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Philosophy 
and  the  other  modes  of  modern  expression  — music 
and  the  literatures.  It  does  not  provide  technical  com- 
petence to  the  level  of  that  of  a trained  artist. 


FRENCH 

Chairman  of  the  Combined  Departments: 

Professor  D.  W.  Smith  (Victoria  College) 

Chairmen  of  College  Departments: 

University  College:  Professor  P.  R.  Robert 

Victoria  College:  Professor  A.  R.  Flarden 

Trinity  College:  Professor  W.  S.  Rogers 

St.  Michael’s  College:  Professor  the  Reverend  R.  B.  Donovan 

Enquiries:  928-3854 


French  studies  in  the  University  of  Toronto  provide 
varied  and  flexible  approaches  to  one  of  the  world’s 
great  languages  which  holds  a position  of  unique  im- 
portance in  a Canada  committed  to  a confident,  prac- 
tical and  creative  acceptance  of  bilingualism. 
Equipped  with  a sure  knowledge  of  the  language,  stu- 


dents will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  riches  and  intellectual 
challenge  of  the  literatures  of  France  and  French  Can- 
ada through  a wide  range  of  imaginative  courses. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  happily  aware  of  the  great 
strides  made  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  teaching 
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and  learning  of  French  in  the  secondary  schools.  Our 
basic  first-year  course,  French  120,  assuming  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  Grade  XIII  French,  is  principally 
devoted  to  consolidating  the  previous  experience  of 
students  in  the  range  of  advanced  studies  open  to 
them.  This  basic  course,  conducted  entirely  in  French, 
as  are  the  great  majority  of  our  courses,  \will  include 
intensive  language  practice,  and  much  of  this  will  in- 
volve carefully  planned  work  in  one  of  the  language 
laboratories  that  serve  students  of  French  in  all  the 
colleges.  The  practical  skills  thus  developed  will  find 
a natural  outlet  in  the  discussion  and  essay-writing  in 
French  which  will  be  a part  of  subsequent  courses. 
The  basic  course  is  also  available  in  Second  Year,  or 
even  later  to  students  who  are  not  specializing  in 
French.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  omitted  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  specially  qualified  students  who  pass  a 
searching  test,  and  these  may  proceed  directly  to  a 
more  advanced  course. 

Supplementary  to  the  basic  course,  two  literature 
courses  including  French  and  French-Canadian  litera- 
ture of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  open  to  first-year 
students,  in  these  courses  the  student  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  intensive  study  of  vital  works  of  litera- 
ture and  also  to  the  various  approaches  — historical, 
biographical,  psychological,  analytical,  structural,  so- 
ciological, etc.  — any  of  which  should  be  familiar  al- 
ternative avenues  to  the  appreciation  of  literature. 

Programmes  representing  specialization  in  French  may 
be  entered  in  Second  Year  (although  up  to  two  first- 
year  courses  may  count  towards  specialization).  In  the 
Second  Year,  the  student  may  choose  up  to  four 
courses  drawn  from  the  following  range:  (1)  the  main 
trends  of  French  and  French-Canadian  literature;  (2) 
various  genres  — poetry,  theatre,  the  novel,  etc.  — in 
various  periods;  (3)  advanced  language  — phonology, 
morphology  and  syntax,  stylistics,  etc.;  (4)  language 
practice;  and  (5)  courses  of  independent  study  in 
which  the  student  has  a hand  in  defining  his  field  of 
interest  and  meets  in  small  tutorial  groups  for  discus- 
sion and  reading.  All  of  these  courses  are  open  to  stu- 
dents in  higher  years.  Successful  completion  of  two 
second-year  courses  may  entitle  a student  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Third  Year  Abroad  programme  adminis- 
tered by  the  department. 

Third-  and  fourth-year  courses,  in  most  cases  inter- 
changeable and  open  to  qualified  students,  offer  fur- 
ther studies  in  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  our 
own  day  and  other  options  in  advanced  language  work, 
semantics,  comparative  stylistics,  etc.  Independent 


study  courses  are  also  provided  in  each  of  these  years, 
as  well  as  an  ambitious  series  of  inter-college  semi- 
nars allowing  greater  concentration  and  study  in 
depth.  A course  in  the  French  cinema  is  also  offered 
at  this  stage.  . 

From  such  a wealth  of  courses  students  of  widely  dif- 
fering tastes  and  needs  may  select  satisfying  pro- 
grammes. Some  enthusiastic  specialists  in  French 
might  elect  to  take  the  maximum  'of  French  courses 
allowed,  three  in  the  First  Year  and  an  average  of  four 
in  each  of  the  other  years,  but  a student  will  be  re- 
garded as  a specialist  in  French  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  a minimum  of  10  courses.  Details  of 
language,  literature  and  French  linguistics  require- 
ments may  be  found  in  the  Calendar  under  the  head- 
ing Programmes  of  Study.  A specialist  student  may 
qualify  for  entrance  to  a Type  A certificate  Programme 
in  Frangais  at  The  College  of  Education.  Many  special- 
ists in  French  may  wish  to  pursue  parallel  studies  in 
other  languages  — Latin,  English,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish  or  Russian  — so  qualifying  for  entrance  to  a 
Type  A certificate  programme  in  two  languages.  Other 
specialists  will  wish  to  enrich  their  programme  in 
French  with  closely  related  studies  in  Linguistics, 
Classics,  History,  Philosophy,  Art,  Music,  etc.  Special- 
ists in  other  disciplines,  perhaps  particularly  in  the 
social  sciences,  will  frequently  find  French  a natural 
complement  to  their  programmes.  Still  others  who  pre- 
fer a broad  general  programme  will  have  the  same 
wide  choice  of  electives  in  French  following  the  pre- 
requisite basic  course.  These  combinations  are  limited 
only  by  the  student’s  ingenuity  and  the  time-table. 

Well-qualified  students  who  have  not  completed  Grade 
13  but  successfully  demonstrate  their  reading  ability 
in  French  may  be  admitted  to  a series  of  courses  in 
which  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  reading  of  selected 
works  in  French  related  to  a literary  mode  or  tendency 
(tragedy,  comedy,  realism,  idealism,  etc.),  with  classes 
being  conducted  in  either  English  or  French. 

Students  planning  to  specialize  in  French  are  urged  to 
present  at  least  Grade  XII  Latin,  which  is  necessary 
for  a study  of  the  history  of  the  language  and  medie- 
val literature,  and  is  a requirement  for  graduate  study 
of  French.  In  lieu  of  such  Grade  XII  Latin,  a begin- 
ner’s course  in  Latin  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  stu- 
dent’s programme.  Students  contemplating  graduate 
work  in  French  are  asked  to  consult  the  secretary  of 
the  Graduate  department  for  further  information  about 
requirements. 
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Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  D.  P.  Kerr 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  N.  C.  Field 

Departmental  Office:  928-3375 


Geography  at  the  University  of  Toronto  emphasizes  the 
study  of  the  relation  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment, the  changing  social  and  economic  interactions 
of  people  and  the  spatial  patterns  of  such  physical 
features  as  climates,  landforms,  soils  and  vegetation. 
The  study  of  the  relation  between  man  and  his  envi- 
ronment brings  to  light  the  manner  in  which  man  has 
used  the  physical  resources  of  his  environment  in  the 
past  and  is  using  them  now;  it  can  point  to  the  ways 
in  which  man  should  use  his  environment  in  the  fu- 
ture. These  studies  lead  to  a better  understanding  of 
such  problems  as  air-  and  water-pollution  and  over- 
population that  are  of  concern  today.  In  Physical  Ge- 
ography studies  are  undertaken  to  investigate  physical 
processes  that  take  place  on  the  earth  and  to  examine 
their  relation  to  man's  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. In  the  study  of  Economic  Geography,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  fields  of  Geography,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  allocation  of  the  uses  of  land,  the 
flows  of  goods  and  people,  such  as  migration,  com- 
muting, trade,  transportation  and  the  location  of  in- 
dustry, both  in  an  evolutionary  and  optimizing  sense. 
Such  studies  are  highly  important  to  the  understand- 
ing of  urbanization  and  to  regional  economies. 

All  studies  in  Geography  are  concerned  directly  or  in- 
directly with  the  broad  theme  of  man  and  society. 
Each  society  has  been  affected  by  the  physical  envi- 
ronment in  which  it  has  lived;  it  has  in  turn  changed 
and  continues  to  change  the  environment. 

Geography  is  an  important  and  well-established  sub- 
ject in  the  secondary  schools  and  there  is  a continu- 
ing demand  for  qualified  teachers.  Geographers  are  in 
demand  at  all  levels  of  government  service,  in  the 
Federal  Departments  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources 
(with  a special  demand  in  the  Water  Resources 
Branch),  External  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce,  North- 
ern Affairs,  Regional  Development,  and  other  branch- 
es. Many  graduates  of  an  undergraduate  programme  in 
Geography  proceed  to  an  M.Sc.  degree  in  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning.  In  the  world  of  business,  graduates 
in  Geography  have  attained  success  in  marketing 
firms,  transportation  companies,  and  consulting  agen- 
cies. 

Geography  is  a natural  component  of  many  interdisci- 
plinary programmes  of  study.  For  example.  Geography 
already  plays  an  important  role  in  the  Latin  American 


Studies  Programme  and  offers  courses  (particularly 
those  dealing  with  specific  regions)  that  would  form 
valuable  complements  in  programmes  of  study  dealing 
with  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  China, 
or  Western  Europe.  Physical  Geography  and  Geomor- 
phology have  close  connections  with  Geology,  Civil  En- 
gineering and  Archaeology.  Studies  in  Climatology  and 
Biogeography  have  relevance  to  programmes  that  em- 
phasize Biology  or  other  sciences,  especially  those 
concerned  with  ecological  studies  that  form  a neces- 
sary basis  for  investigation  of  all  aspects  of  land,  wa- 
ter and  air  pollution.  Geography,  History  (particularly 
Economic  History),  and  Cultural  Anthropology  can  be 
combined  effectively  by  the  student  interested  in 
problems  of  the  past  such  as,  for  example,  the  manner 
in  which  European  patterns  of  land-holdings  and  agri- 
culture were  adapted  to  life  in  the  New  World  by  the 
European  settlers,  and  how  these  patterns  altered  as 
the  New  World  developed.  Geography,  Economics  and 
Sociology  join  forces  to  tackle  many  contemporary 
problems  such  as  those  of  urban  growth,  regional  dis- 
parities, and  resource  management.  Students  should 
note  that  Mathematics  now  plays  an  ever-increasing 
role  in  modern  Geography  with  the  development  of 
models  permitting  quantitative  analysis  of  particular 
problems. 

The  Programme  in  Geography  has  been  devised  to  pro- 
vide the  student  with  an  integrated  pattern  of  special- 
ized study,  the  completion  of  which  confers  on  the 
student  a measure  of  professional  status.  Admission 
to  a graduate  programme  in  the  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy at  the  University  of  Toronto  normally  requires  up- 
per second-class  standing  in  the  later  years  of  this 
Programme.  Students  following  different  programmes 
are  usually  required  to  take  a two-year,  rather  than  a 
one-year,  M.A.  programme.  The  admission  require- 
ments to  a Type  A certificate  programme  for  second- 
ary-school teachers  include  at  least  27  credits  (9 
courses)  in  the  major  field  and  at  least  15  credits  (5 
courses)  in  related  disciplines. 

A student  may  enrol  in  the  Geography  Programme  in 
the  Second  Year.  This  Programme  requires  at  least 
nine  full-courses  (or  the  equivalent  of  half-courses)  in 
Geography  during  the  four  years  of  the  undergraduate 
programme.  Of  these  nine  courses,  four  and  one-half 
are  specified  as  constituting  a common  core  for  all 
students  following  the  specialist  programme:  GGR  100 
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(Introductory  Physical  Geography);  GGR  270  (Analyti- 
cal Methods);  GGR  320  (Philosophy  of  Geography); 
GGR  390F  or  391F  (Field  Methods  I or  II);  and  GGR 
491  (B.A.  Thesis).  A course  in  statistics  offered  by  an- 
other department  could  be  substituted  for  GGR  270  as 
part  of  the  core,  but  should  not  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  nine  courses  in  Geography.  The  remaining 
courses  in  Geography  may  be  selected  from  the  op- 
tions available  in  various  branches  of  the  field.  Spe- 
cialists in  Physical  Geography  should  include  at  least 
one  course  in  Human  Geography  in  their  programme. 

GGR  100  should  be  included  in  the  second-year  pro- 
gramme if  it  \was  not  taken  in  First  Year,  and  a stu- 
dent should  complete  at  least  three  Geography 
courses  by  the  end  of  his  Second  Year.  A student  can 
enter  this  Programme  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  his 
Third  Year,  but  should  consult  the  Department  to  de- 
termine what  courses  or  summer  assignments  may  be 
required.  Enrolment  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Pro- 
gramme, including  the  B.A.  Thesis,  is  open  only  to 
those  students  who  will  have  completed  nine  Geogra- 
phy courses  (including  the  four  and  one-half  required 
courses)  by  the  end  of  their  Fourth  Year.  There  is  no 
specified  limit  on  the  maximum  number  of  Geography 


courses  that  can  be  included  in  this  Programme,  but 
students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  at  least  one-third 
of  their  courses  in  other  related  disciplines.  Faculty 
advisors  are  available  for  consultation  as  to  what  are 
appropriate  course  combinations  to  satisfy  each  stu- 
dent’s particular  interests. 

GGR  100,  101  and  220  are  available  to  students  who 
enter  the  First  Year.  A student  who  intends  to  special- 
ize in  Geography  and  enter  the  Geography  Programme 
in  second  year  is  advised  to  take  no  more  than  two  of 
these  courses  in  his  first-year  programme  (all  three 
are  also  available  to  second-year  students),  and  to  se- 
lect the  remaining  courses  to  suit  his  interests.  The 
following  first-year  courses  are  suggested  for  consider- 
ation, as  complementary  to  a Geography  programme: 
ANT  100,  150,  ECO  100,  SOC  101,  HIS  100,  FRE  120 
(or  another  language),  MAT  110  or  134  or  135,  GLG 
100,  BIO  100  or  120,  OHM  120,  and  PHY  130  or  140. 
Mathematics  is  strongly  recommended  to  students  in- 
terested in  advanced  work  in  Physical  Geography  or  in 
the  more  mathematical  branches  of  Urban  and  Eco- 
nomic Geography.  Courses  in  the  sciences  are  desira- 
ble for  those  who  plan  to  specialize  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. 


GEOLOGY 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  E.  W.  Nuffield 
Departmental  Office:  928-3021 


Geology  is  the  science  of  the  earth.  It  includes  all 
knowledge  of  the  earth  — its  origin,  history,  structure, 
composition,  and  mineral  wealth  — and  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  processes  that  change  the 
earth.  A most  comprehensive  subject,  it  may  be  di- 
vided, for  convenience,  into  three  broad  branches: 
Geophysics,  in  which  modern  methods  of  Physics  are 
used  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  interior,  of  the  outer- 
most skin,  and  of  the  atmosphere  around  the  earth, 
and  to  study  the  enormous  forces  that  have  acted  and 
are  still  acting  to  change  the  earth;  Geochemistry,  in 
which  experimental  and  analytical  methods  of  Chemis- 
try are  used  to  understand  the  chemical  processes 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  rocks,  oceans,  and  miner- 
al wealth  of  the  earth;  and  Geobiology,  which  deals 
with  the  origin  and  evolution  of  living  things  on  the 
earth’s  surface  throughout  geologic  time.  Because  Ge- 
ology involves  the  application  of  the  fundamental  sci- 
ences towards  understanding  the  earth,  its  study 
requires  a grounding  in  Mathematics,  and  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  or 
Biology. 


Geology  offers  a rewarding  career  for  both  male  and 
female  students  who  have  scientific  ability  and  who 
are  interested  in  studying  the  earth.  A geological 
study  begins  with  observations  made  in  the  field; 
these  are  then  brought  back  to  the  laboratory  where 
further  observations  are  made,  and  possible  explana- 
tions proposed  and  tested.  Some  geologists  prefer  to 
work  exclusively  in  the  field;  others  prefer  to  work  in 
the  laboratory;  and  yet  again  others  divide  their  time 
between  the  field  and  laboratory. 

Many  graduate  geologists  enter  industry,  using  their 
knowledge  in  the  search  for  oil  and  mineral  deposits. 
Others  work  for  the  federal  and  provincial  surveys, 
where  they  are  involved  in  mapping  and  understanding 
rocks  on  a wider  scale.  Still  others  have  become  in- 
volved in  the  search  for  fresh  water  in  arid  areas,  in 
oceanography,  and  in  the  exploration  for  resources  at 
the  bottom  of  the  seas.  Perhaps  the  most  exciting  proj- 
ect in  store  for  geologists  is  the  investigation  of  rocks 
from  the  moon  and  planets.  Because  the  programme 
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in  Geology  is  well  grounded  in  Mathematics  and  basic 
science,  graduates  are  able  to  transfer  to  related  dis- 
ciplines, such  as  materials  science,  solid  state  phys- 
ics, or  metallurgy  for  additional  university  training  or 
employment. 


An  increasing  number  of  the  more  interesting  posi- 
tions open  to  geologists  require  graduate  experience. 
Graduates  from  the  programme  in  Geology  are  pre- 
pared for  advanced  study  towards  the  M.Sc.,  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  most  fields  of  Geology. 


GERMAN 

Chairmen  of  Departments; 

University  College:  Professor  H.  N.  Milnes 
Victoria  College:  Professor  G.  W.  Field 
Trinity  College:  Professor  D.  A.  Joyce 
St.  Michael’s  College:  Professor  V.  Mueller-Carson 

Enquiries:  928-3186 


For  the  past  two  hundred  years  Germany,  together 
with  Austria  and  German-speaking  Switzerland,  have 
played  increasingly  important  roles  in  European  life, 
both  as  leaders  in  commerce  and  industry  and  as  the 
homelands  of  important  musicians,  philosophers,  sci- 
entists, psychologists,  and  religious  and  political 
thinkers.  Their  scholars  are  unrivalled  in  such  fields 
as  Biblical  Studies,  Mediaeval  Studies,  Philosophy,  Ar- 
chaeology, Art  and  Music  History,  and  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  Modern  literature  in  Germany  is  equally 
distinguished.  It  developed  late.  The  first  great  writers 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  from  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Heine  to  Brecht  and 
Thomas  Mann  they  have  remained  vigorous  and  indi- 
vidualistic, and  concerned  with  the  widest  range  of 
human  problems,  philosophical  and  psychological,  mo- 
ral and  religious,  social  and  economic. 


University  courses  in  German  offer  a thorough  study  of 
the  language  and  of  the  more  important  authors  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  times.  Language  study  in- 
cludes phonetics  and  laboratory  work,  oral  expression, 
translation,  and  essay-writing.  In  the  senior  years  stu- 
dents receive  advanced  language  training  and  may 
choose  from  a variety  of  courses  in  literature  and  in 
the  development  of  the  language.  Scholarships  for 
study  at  German  universities  are  available  for  graduate 


students,  and  the  German  government  sponsors  flights 
to  Germany  and  summer  work  for  undergraduates. 

German  may  be  profitably  studied  in  combination  with 
other  languages  and  literatures,  with  Linguistics,  Phi- 
losophy, or  History.  It  is  offered  as  an  option  in  such 
programmes  for  specialists  in  English,  Music,  and 
Fine  Art,  and  forms  itself  a part  of  programmes  that 
specialize  in  languages  and  linguistics. 

Because  it  is  a well-established  fact  a young  student 
learns  languages  more  easily  and  more  thoroughly 
than  an  older  one.  Grade  XIII  is  the  normal  prerequi- 
site for  university  courses  in  German.  For  departments 
or  faculties  that  require  a student  to  learn  to  read 
scholarly  German,  however,  provision  is  made  for  ap- 
propriate instruction  for  beginners  and  for  guidance  in 
reading  in  specialized  fields  for  those  who  already 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  successful  completion  of  a four-year  programme, 
including  seven  approved  courses  in  German,  entitles 
a student  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Department.  A 
knowledge  of  German  is  also  a valuable  asset  in  many 
other  fields,  including  foreign  service.  For  information 
concerning  admission  to  Type  A certificate  courses  at 
The  College  of  Education  the  student  should  consult 
the  College. 
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Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  A.  P.  Thornton 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  R.  J.  Helmstadter 

Departmental  Office:  928-3363 


The  Department  of  History  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
at  present  consists  of  sixty  full-time  members  of  staff, 
whose  professional  interests  range  through  such  diver- 
sified fields  of  History  as:  British  and  Commonwealth, 
Canadian,  East  Asian,  East  European,  European,  Latin 
American,  Russian  and  United  States.  In  the  British 
and  the  European  fields  the  medieval  as  well  as  the 
modern  periods  are  fully  covered.  Other  fields  such  as 
Greek  and  Roman,  Near  Eastern  and  Islamic  History 
are  taught  by  other  departments.  We  aim,  in  the  var- 
ious undergraduate  courses  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, to  introduce  the  student  to  as  wide  and  as  deep 
a range  of  study  as  is  possible. 

Our  basic  approach  to  instruction  in  these  courses  is 
to  combine  lectures  with  a small  tutorial  group,  in 
which  the  students  and  the  tutor  can  explore  histori- 
cal problems  in  depth.  In  upper  level  courses  instruc- 
tion may  take  the  form  of  a lecture  without  tutorial 
groups,  or  seminars  without  lectures. 

Students  who  seek  to  specialize  in  History  are  re- 
quired to  enrol  with  the  Department  in  a History  Pro- 
gramme. A Specialist  Programme  in  History  consists 
of  a minimum  of  seven  courses  in  History,  not  includ- 
ing HIS  100.  The  Department  encourages  each  History 


Specialist  to  define  his  own  interests,  and  considers  it 
a matter  of  primary  importance  that  he  pursue  an  aca- 
demically coherent  and  sensible  programme  of  study. 
Through  its  system  of  advisers,  the  Department  will 
assist  each  Specialist  in  choosing  his  History  courses 
and  his  other  courses  in  order  that  he  might  better  be 
able  to  construct  a carefully  integrated  programme. 

The  Department  does  not  require  a Grade  XIII  prereq- 
uisite for  entry  into  the  first-year  course  in  History.  It 
does  not  require  HIS  100  either  for  entry  into  the  Pro- 
gramme for  Specialists  or  as  a prerequisite  to  any  fur- 
ther History  course.  The  Department  recommends, 
however,  that  a first-year  student  who  intends  to  spe- 
cialize in  History  include  HIS  100  in  his  programme. 
In  this  course  the  student  is  given  a general  introduc- 
tion to  the  historical  discipline.  In  his  subsequent 
years  he  will  develop  his  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
his  particular  choice. 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  a Type  A Certificate  must 
conform  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  The  College 
of  Education,  i.e.,  a minimum  of  nine  courses  in  His- 
tory. Students  who  intend  to  follow  their  undergradu- 
ate education  with  graduate  work  should  confer  with 
departmental  advisers  regarding  their  programme. 


ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  R.  M.  Savory 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  R.  Blackburn 

Departmental  Office:  928-3307 


The  discipline  of  Islamic  Studies  is  concerned  with 
the  total  culture  and  civilization  of  the  Islamic  world 
from  the  advent  of  Islam  in  the  7th  century  A.D.  up  to 
the  present  day.  By  “Islamic  world”  is  meant  those  re- 
gions where  Islam  is,  or  was,  the  dominant  religion.  It 
is  therefore  not  limited  to  the  Middle  East,  but  in- 
cludes areas  as  far  apart  as  North  Africa  and  Spain  on 
the  one  hand,  and  China,  Malaya  and  Indonesia  on  the 
other.  Today,  about  450,000,000  people  call  them- 
selves Muslims.  The  study  of  Islamic  civilization  thus 


introduces  the  student  to  the  culture  of  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  population  of  the  world. 

The  discipline  of  Islamic  Studies  is  concerned  with 
the  study  of  the  literature,  history,  religion,  philoso- 
phy, thought,  art  and  architecture  of  the  Islamic  world 
as  defined  above.  Because  languages  are  the  key  to 
the  understanding  of  any  culture,  courses  are  offered 
in  the  principal  languages  of  Islam:  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish.  In  addition,  Urdu  is  available  at  the  grad- 
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uate  level.  Of  these,  Arabic  is  the  most  important;  Ara- 
bia was  the  birthplace  of  Islam,  and  Arabic  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Qur’an,  the  revealed  scriptures  of  Islam. 
Today,  Arabic  is  the  common  language  of  people  from 
Morocco  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  from  Syria  to 
the  Sudan.  But  Muslims  speaking  and  writing  Persian, 
Turkish  or  Urdu  have,  through  the  centuries,  made  a 
vital  contribution  to  that  unique  cultural  achievement 
which  we  call  Islamic  civilization. 

The  discipline  of  Islamic  Studies  is  conceived  in  the 
broad  tradition  of  the  humanities.  Its  special  appeal  is 
that  it  affords  the  student  the  opportunity  of  studying 
a non-Western  civilization.  No  longer  can  the  West  be 
content  to  ignore,  or  to  have  only  vague  and  prejudi- 
cious  ideas  about,  a substantial  proportion  of  man- 
kind. It  follows  that  the  civilization  of  Islamic  merits 
study  for  its  own  sake. 

There  are  many  careers  open  to  students  in  Islamic 
Studies.  These  include:  university  teaching;  specialist 
Islamic  librarianship  (for  those  qualified  in  both  Is- 
lamic Studies  and  Library  Science);  public  administra- 
tion; business;  high  school  teaching;  Islamic  art  and 
archaeology  (usually  connected  with  work  in  mu- 
seums); journalism,  and  bibliographical  work. 

At  the  graduate  level  opportunities  for  advanced  study 
are  also  provided,  and  graduate  students  are  encour- 
aged to  take  courses  in  other  departments  and  centres 
in  addition  to  courses  specifically  related  to  Islamic 
Studies.  Such  departments  and  centres  include  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  the  Centre  for  Linguis- 
tics, the  Centre  for  International  Affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  the  Pontifical  Institute  for  Medie- 
val Studies,  and  the  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  Euro- 
pean Studies.  There  are  many  areas  of  research  in 
which  fruitful  co-operation  is  possible  between  the 
discipline  of  Islamic  Studies  and  other  disciplines:  for 
example,  with  Hispanic  Studies,  for  the  study  of  Is- 
lamic civilization  in  Spain;  with  Medieval  Philosophy 
and  Classics,  for  the  influence  of  neo-Platonism  on 
the  Muslim  scholastic  theologians  and  political  philos- 
ophers, to  name  but  one  possible  area;  with  History, 
for  the  study  of  those  periods  during  which  there  was 
close  contact  between  Islam  and  Christendom,  for  in- 
stance, the  Crusades,  the  Mongol  invasions  of  western 


Asia  and  eastern  Europe,  and  the  600  years  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire;  and  with  International  Affairs,  for  the 
study  of  political  and  social  developments  in  the  mod- 
ern Islamic  world.  For  the  linguist,  the  philosopher, 
the  historian,  the  social  scientist,  and  the  student  of 
comparative  literature,  the  interaction  between  the 
two  civilizations  affords  stimulating  comparisons.  Stu- 
dents should  have  these  opportunities  in  mind  when 
selecting  the  courses  in  their  undergraduate  pro- 
grammes. 

The  undergraduate  programme  for  students  seeking  to 
specialize  in  Islamic  Studies  is  distinguished  primari- 
ly by  its  insistence  on  real  competence  in  at  least  one 
Islamic  language.  A student  intending  to  proceed  to 
graduate  work  in  this  discipline  would  be  urged  to 
study  a second  Islamic  language,  but  this  is  not  man- 
datory. At  the  same  time,  no  proper  understanding  of 
Islamic  civilization  can  be  achieved  without  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Islamic  history.  The  Islamic 
Studies  Programme,  therefore,  is  defined  as  a mini- 
mum of  NINE  courses  in  Islamic  Studies,  of  which  at 
least  three  shall  be  language  courses  and  three  history 
courses.  A wide  variety  of  options  is  offered  in  each 
year.  Students  who  intend  to  enrol  in  this  programme 
are  urged  to  contact  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Islamic  Studies  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  in  any  case  not  later  than  the  end  of  their 
First  Year,  so  that  the  options  which  best  suit  their  in- 
terests and  needs  may  be  selected.  The  number  of 
prerequisites  for  courses  has  been  kept  to  a minimum, 
but  the  sequential  nature  of  language  teaching  re- 
quires that  a less  advanced  language  course  will  nor- 
mally be  the  prerequisite  for  a more  advanced  lan- 
guage course. 

A student  who  has  followed  the  Islamic  Studies  Pro- 
gramme (minimum,  nine  courses)  will  automatically  be 
eligible  for  graduate  work  in  the  field  provided  he  has 
satisfied  the  admission  requirements  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  A student  who  has  not  so  special- 
ized as  an  undergraduate,  but  seeks  to  do  so  in  the 
graduate  school,  will  be  admitted  to  a graduate  pro- 
gramme in  Islamic  Studies  provided  that  (a)  he  satis- 
fies the  basic  admission  requirements  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  and  (b)  he  takes  such  additional 
courses  as  the  Department  may  consider  necessary  to 
make  good  his  deficiencies  in  any  particular  area. 
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Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  M.  E.  Rugg 
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ITALIAN 

To  study  “Italian”  is  not  only  to  acquire  a language, 
but  also  to  study  a rich  literature  and  a many-sided 
culture  that  have  played  an  important,  and  sometimes 
dominant,  role  in  western  civilization.  -For  Canadians, 
the  Italian  contribution  bears  a special  significance, 
since  the  vast  influx  of  Italians  in  recent  years  has 
brought  changes  in  our  way  of  life  and  a living  pres- 
ence to  reinforce  traditional  Italian  influences  and,  in 
time,  to  enrich  the  meaning  of  the  term  “Canadian”. 

At  the  University,  courses  are  offered  for  beginners  in 
the  language  and  for  students  with  Grade  XIII  stand- 
ing, or  equivalent,  (“matriculants”),  in  the  subject. 
Stress  is  laid  on  both  the  spoken  and  written  language 
and  opportunities  are  provided  for  practice  in  each 
year.  In  the  first  year,  beginners  receive  an  intensive 
course  including  work  in  the  language  laboratory  (ITA 
100),  while  those  with  Grade  XIII  standing  take  one  of 
the  two  language  half-courses  ITA  120Y  and  ITA  190Y 
according  to  their  level  of  proficiency,  either  one  of 
which  is  a co-requisite  for  ITA  121Y,  an  introduction 
to  twentieth-century  literature.  Of  the  two  additional 
courses,  ITA  140,  open  to  beginners  and  matriculants, 
discusses  Italian  history  and  thought,  cultural,  social 
and  political,  from  unification  to  the  present  and  the 
impact  of  Italy  on  the  world  of  today,  while  ITA  141, 
open  to  beginners  only,  provides  extra  language  prac- 
tice, especially  oral.  In  the  Second  Year,  all  students 
take  a core  half-course  of  language  practice  from  ITA 
220Y  (for  those  with  ITA  100),  ITA  22 lY  and  ITA  290Y 
(both  for  matriculants,  according  to  their  level  of  pro- 
ficiency; ITA  290Y  involves  private  study  under  super- 
vision) and  may  also  choose  all  or  some  of  three  half- 
courses on  nineteenth  and  twentieth-century  litera- 
ture. All  300  and  400  series  courses  are  open  to  third 
and  fourth  year  students  who  have  taken  ITA  220Y  or 
ITA  221Y  or  ITA  290Y,  though  ITA  321  is  a co-requi- 
site for  all  other  literature  courses  in  these  two  series. 
Third  year  students  may  take  400  series  courses  if 
t ley  wish.  300  and  400  series  courses  offer  a wide 
range  of  options  in  literature  and  language.  In  all 
years,  outstanding  literary  works  are  read  not  only  for 
their  individual  artistic  value,  but  also  to  illustrate  the 
outlook  and  intellectual  climate  of  their  age.  Group 
discussions  and  the  preparation  of  reports  and  essays 
are  important  means  to  this  end. 


In  view  of  the  presence  of  many  native  speakers 
among  students  of  Italian,  oral  courses  will  be  option- 
al and  will  no  longer  appear  among  those  giving  credit 
(except  for  ITA  141);  instead,  such  courses  will  be  of- 
fered at  varying  standards  for  students  needing  them. 
Thus  students  may  join  the  group  appropriate  to  them 
irrespective  of  their  year  and  change  groups  in  accord- 
ance with  their  progress.  Proficiency  in  oral  work  will 
be  certified  by  the  Department. 

All  students  will  take  a wiitten  language  half-course  in 
each  of  the  First  and  Second  Years,  but,  thereafter, 
may  do  so  or  not  according  to  their  individual  need. 

With  the  recent  marked  growth  of  Italian  in  the  high 
schools  of  Ontario,  openings  for  teachers  qualified  in 
Italian  and  another  language  are  increasing.  At  the 
university  level,  there  has  existed  for  some  years  in 
North  America  a shortage  of  faculty  members  in  Ital- 
ian. In  addition,  the  study  of  Italian,  as  of  other  mod- 
ern languages,  may  prepare  students  for  such  careers 
as  the  foreign  service,  publishing,  journalism,  and 
commercial  or  cultural  relations  between  Canada  and 
Italy. 

Italian  may  be  combined  with  other  modern  languages 
and  literatures,  including  English;  the  appreciation  of 
mutual  influences  will  broaden  the  student’s  under- 
standing of  each.  The  three  great  Italian  writers  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
and  the  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  two  following  cen- 
turies, profoundly  influenced  other  European  litera- 
tures. Italian  also  combines  naturally  with  Latin,  and 
is  useful  in  Fine  Art  or  Music.  Italian  joins  in  pro- 
grammes for  students  who  intend  a joint  specializa- 
tion on  an  equal  basis  with  each  of  the  other  modern 
languages  and  with  Latin;  these  require  two  courses  in 
Italian  and  the  equivalent  in  the  other  language  in 
each  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  years,  and  at 
least  one  course  in  each  subject  in  the  First  year. 
They  may  take  additional  courses  in  Italian  if  they 
wish  ah'd  Tf  their  programme  permits.  Such  a selection 
of  at  least  seven  courses  would  qualify  them  for  entry 
into  graduate  studies  in  Italian  at  most  universities,  or 
into  a Type  A programme  at  The  College  of  Education. 
At  present.  Type  A certificates  may  be  gained  in  Ital- 
ian and  French,  and  Italian  and  Latin. 
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SPANISH 

Hispanic  culture  offers  a variety  probably  unrivalled 
by  any  other  modern  western  culture.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Spain  was  the  vital  point  of  contact  between  the 
Christian  and  Islamic  civilizations;  in  its  Golden  Age 
it  led  the  way  in  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the 
New  World,  and  established  a great  empire  in  the 
process;  today  it  is  estimated  that  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage is  the  third  most  widely-spoken  in  the  world. 

The  subject  “Spanish"  is  mainly,  but  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively, concerned  with  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  Courses  are  offered 
for  beginners  in  the  language,  as  well  as  for  those 
with  Grade  XIII  standing  or  equivalent  in  the  subject. 
Stress  is  laid  on  both  the  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage, and  opportunities  are  provided  for  practice  in 
each  year.  In  the  First  Year,  beginners  receive  an  in- 
tensive course  including  work  in  the  language  labora- 
tory (SPA  100),  while  those  with  Grade  XIII  standing 
read  selected  works  of  modern  Spanish  literature, 
while  continuing  their  study  of  the  language  (SPA 
120).  Of  the  two  additional  courses,  both  open  to  both 
groups  of  students,  one  (SPA  150)  provides  a survey  of 
the  social,  artistic  and  intellectual  history  of  Spain, 
the  other  (SPA  125)  investigates  the  history,  structure, 
and  lexical  content  of  the  Spanish  language. 

In  the  Second  Year  a student  specializing  jointly  in 
Spanish  and  another  language  takes  the  core  half- 
course of  language  practice  (SPA  220Y  or  221Y),  and 
three  of  the  half-courses  devoted  to  modern  Spanish 
literature  (prose,  poetry  and  drama)  (SPA  236S,  246F, 
256Y)  and  to  a survey  of  Spanish  American  civilization 
(SPA  280Y).  Another  course  (SPA  225Y)  will  introduce 
the  student  to  Spanish  phonetics  and  phonemes.  In 
the  Third  Year  the  core  half-course  (SPA  320Y)  con- 
sists of  advanced  language  practice,  and  other  half- 
courses are  offered  on  medieval  Spanish  language, 
Spanish  prose,  verse  and  drama  of  the  Golden  Age, 
and  Spanish  American  Modernista  verse,  twentieth- 
century  novel  and  essay.  In  the  Fourth  Year  a core 
half-course  of  advanced  language  practice  (SPA  420Y) 
is  supplemented  by  half-courses  on  medieval  Spanish 
literature,  history  of  the  Spanish  language,  modern 
Spanish  drama,  verse  and  prose  as  well  as  on  Spanish 
American  colonial  literature,  drama,  post-Modernista 
verse  and  the  short  story.  In  all  years,  outstanding  lit- 
erary works  are  read  not  only  for  their  individual  artis- 
tic value,  but  also  as  illustrations  of  the  outlook  and 
intellectual  climate  of  their  age.  Group  discussions 
and  the  preparation  of  reports  and  essays  are  impor- 
tant means  to  this  end. 

SPA  100  or  120  are  prerequisites  for  second-year 
courses,  SPA  220Y  or  221Y  for  SPA  320Y,  and  320Y 
for  SPA  420Y.  All  300  and  400  series  courses  (except 


SPA  420Y)  may  be  taken  by  any  student  with  the  pre- 
requisite SPA  220Y  or  221Y,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Department.  SPA  100  or  120  are  co-requisites 
for  SPA  125,  SPA  220Y  or  22  lY  for  any  other  200  se- 
ries courses,  SPA  320Y  or  420Y  for  any  other  300  or 
400  series  course. 

Opportunities  for  qualified  teachers  of  Spanish  and 
another  language  exist  in  the  high  schools  of  Ontario. 
At  the  university  level,  numerous  opportunities  exist 
for  teachers  of  Spanish  language  and  literature.  In  ad- 
dition, the  study  of  Spanish,  as  of  other  modern  lan- 
guages, may  prepare  students  for  such  careers  as  the 
foreign  service,  publishing,  journalism,  and  commer- 
cial and  cultural  relations  between  Canada  and  Span- 
ish-speaking countries.  The  development  of  closer  re- 
lations between  Canada  and  Latin  America  will  extend 
the  range  of  available  opportunities. 

Spanish  may  be  combined  with  other  modern  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  including  English;  the  appre- 
ciation of  mutual  influences  will  broaden  the  stu- 
dent’s understanding  of  each.  Spanish  joins  in  pro- 
grammes for  such  combined  specialization  on  an 
equal  basis  with  each  of  the  other  modern  languages; 
these  require  two  courses  in  Spanish  and  the  equiva- 
lent in  the  other  language  in  each  of  the  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  years,  and  at  least  one  course  in 
each  subject  in  the  First  Year.  Thus  a specialist  would 
take  SPA  100  or  120  in  the  First  Year;  SPA  220Y  or 
221Y  and  either  225Y,  236S,  246F,  256Y,  or  280Y  in 
the  Second  Year;  SPA  320Y  and  420Y  and  two  further 
courses  in  Spanish  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  He 
could  take  further  courses  if  he  wished  and  if  his  pro- 
gramme permitted.  Such  a selection,  amounting  to  the 
equivalent  of  seven  courses,  would  qualify  him  for  en- 
try into  a Type  A course  or  Graduate  Studies  in  Span- 
ish. At  present.  Type  A certificates  may  be  gained  in 
English  and  Spanish,  and  French  and  Spanish. 


PORTUGUESE 

Portuguese,  the  language  of  Portugal  and  of  Brazil,  is 
spoken  by  more  than  one  hundred  million  people  on 
four  continents:  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  America. 
Twenty  percent  of  all  residents  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  Brazilians,  who  attest  to  the  truth  that  one 
out  of  every  five  Americans  — North,  Central,  South 
— speaks  Portuguese  as  his  native  language. 

Portugal’s  literature  began  on  a high  note  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  her  discoveries  in  the  Renais- 
sance led  her  to  all  corners  of  the  globe.  In  the  last 
two  decades  Portugal  has  given  to  Canada  many  thou- 
sands of  new  citizens;  and  Brazil  is  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  Canadians  through  her  vast  potentials  as  a 
land  of  culture,  of  natural  resources,  and  of  industry. 
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It  is  with  Brazil  that  the  Portuguese  studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  are  particularly  concerned,  al- 
though the  outstanding  European  heritage  is  by  no 
means  forgotten.  Through  small  classroom  and  lan- 
guage laboratory  groups,  the  introductory  course  (PRT 
200)  offered  in  Second  or  Third  Year  provides  basic 
instruction  in  grammar,  conversation,  reading  and 
writing.  The  second  course  (PRT  420)  offered  in  Third 
or  Fourth  Year  is  an  introduction  to  the  wealth  of  Bra- 


zilian literature:  poetry,  prose  and  drama.  In  addition, 
a non-credit  rapid-reading  course  in  Portuguese  (PRT 
195)  is  offered  without  prerequisite  to  staff  and  stu- 
dents in  any  Division  of  the  University. 

Portuguese  200  and  420  serve  the  programme  in  Latin 
American  Studies  and  any  student,  specializing  or  not, 
who  may  wish  to  begin  a study  of  a new  language  in  a 
higher  year. 


LINGUISTICS 

Director,  Centre  for  Linguistic  Studies:  Professor  Martin  Joos 
Undergraduate  Co-ordinator:  Professor  J.  J.  Chew 

Office  of  the  Centre:  928-3479 
Co-ordinator:  928-3298 


Linguistics  as  an  undergraduate  study  is  a newcomer 
to  the  Canadian  scene.  It  was  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  1968  in  response  to  student  demands.  Lin- 
guistics is  not  “language  study”  — it  does  not  teach  a 
single  language  or  literature  — there  are  language  de- 
partments for  that,  and  the  Department  of  Linguistics 
does  not  intervene  in  their  work. 

The  aim  of  Linguistics  is  to  develop  a worthwhile  un- 
derstanding of  how  all  languages  work,  and  of  how  dif- 
ferent languages  use  disparate  means  for  the  same  ef- 
fects. The  theme  is  the  variety  and  unity  of  human 
language.  The  method  is  exploratory.  Ultimately,  the 
native  language  (in  our  case  English)  is  to  be  explored 
in  detail,  not  by  studying  books  about  it  but  rather  by 
examining  what  people  actually  say  and  how  they  say 
it  and  what  effects  result  from  various  ways  of  saying 
things.  But  that  analysis  of  English  is  possible  only 
for  someone  who  has  learned  how  to  look  at  his  own 
language  from  an  unprejudiced  point  of  view  — from 
outside  it,  so  to  speak.  (Otherwise  the  exploration  of 
one’s  native  language  is  rather  like  trying  to  keep  a 
fire  in  a wooden  stove.)  The  student  in  elementary  lin- 
guistics learns  a method  for  exploring  any  language, 
and  practices  it  on  a variety  of  materials,  English  and 
other. 

Undergraduate  Linguistics  is  justified  principally  as  a 
normal  component  of  a liberal  education.  It  is  natural- 
ly available  as  preparation  for  graduate  study  towards 
the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  either  towards  other  pro- 
fessional work  and  teaching  where  some  training  in 
Linguistics  is  increasingly  recognized  as  important,  or 
towards  work  and  teaching  in  Linguistics  itself,  where 
the  demand  for  trained  linguistics  experts  has  exceed- 
ed the  supply  for  the  past  thirty  years  and  will  long 
continue  to  do  so.  Toronto  undergraduate  Linguistics 
will  serve  as  such  pre-professional  training. 


The  principal  aim  is  to  make  a contribution  to  a liber- 
al education  within  the  undergraduate  years,  an  en- 
richment of  the  preparation  for  civic  life  and  leisure 
and  for  a broad  spectrum  of  professions,  notably  the 
civil  service,  commerce,  diplomacy,  journalism,  law, 
politics,  and  teaching,  even  the  teaching  of  Chemistry 
but  of  course  more  obviously  the  teaching  of  English, 
languages,  and  social  studies.  The  courses  are  de- 
signed and  arranged  in  a flexible  sequence  with  an 
aim  to  making  any  allowed  combination  a rewarding 
experience.  This  may  be  seen  as  the  service  of  Lin- 
guistics to  those  who  seek  a liberal  education.  But  no 
course  is  reserved  to  those  students  alone,  and  none 
is  reserved  to  specialists. 

There  is  no  fixed  programme  for  specializing  in  Lin- 
guistics alone.  Instead,  appropriate  four-year  pro- 
grammes are  created  (with  advice  when  asked  for)  by 
the  students,  who  can  draw  upon  Anthropology,  Eng- 
lish, Mathematics  and  Computer  Sciences,  Modern 
Languages,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  etc. 
The  total  number  of  Linguistics  courses  in  which  a 
student  may  enrol  in  three  or  four  years  is  limited  to 
eight  and  five  or  six  is  the  normal  Linguistics  compo- 
nent in  a combined  specialization  programme.  It  is 
advisable  to  establish,  as  early  as  possible,  advanced 
reading  competence  in  two  European  languages  other 
than  English,  usually  including  French. 

Studies  required  for  gaining  admission  to  the  one-year 
M.A.  programme  in  Linguistics  (or  the  First  Year  of  the 
three-year  Ph.D.  programme)  can  be  completed  within 
any  three  undergraduate  years.  The  Linguistics  re- 
quirements are:  JALIOO,  228F  & 229S,  230,  326  (or 
the  basic  course  EASlOO,  EAS120,  ISL216,  NES142), 
and  two  other  LIN  courses:  in  substitution  for  these 
latter  two,  permission  is  regularly  given  to  substitute 
from  ANT220,  PSY305F,  etc. 
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Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  G.  F.  D.  Duff 
Undergraduate  Secietary:  Professor  R.  Wormleighton 

Departmental  Office:  928-3320 


Mathematics  historically  was  concerned  with  concrete 
notions  of  space  and  number.  From  these  concrete  no- 
tions have  evolved  such  abstract  ideas  as  "set”  and 
"group”  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  contempo- 
rary Mathematics,  and  Mathematics  today  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  art  or  science  of  making  deductions 
from  given  statements.  The  educations  themselves  and 
the  methods  used  to  make  them  come  within  the 
scope  of  Mathematics,  while  the  original  statements 
(hypotheses)  largely  lie  outside.  The  observation  that 
the  results  deduced  apply  to  any  collection  of  objects 
and  relations  that  satisfy  the  hypotheses  is  the  key  to 
the  immense  power  and  surprisingly  wide  utility  of 
Mathematics. 

The  pure  mathematician  is  interested  in  abstract 
mathematical  structures  in  their  own  right.  He  is  guid- 
ed by  considerations  of  taste,  beauty,  and  rigour  and 
may  view  his  subject  as  an  art.  The  main  fields  of 
pure  Mathematics  are  algebra,  analysis,  geometry,  and 
topology. 

The  applied  mathematician  is  more  interested  in  how 
he  can  use  those  structures  to  study  some  aspect  of 
the  world  around  him.  Applied  Mathematics,  originally 
used  to  describe  the  application  of  Mathematics  to 
certain  classical  fields  of  Physics,  today  includes  also 
such  fields  as  communication  theory,  numerical  analy- 
sis, and  the  theory  of  games.  Such  areas  as  machine 
languages,  and  logic  and  automata  form  part  of  the 
rapidly  growing  subject  of  Computer  Science.  Original- 
ly used  to  describe  the  collection  and  tabulation  of 
records  required  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a State, 
Statistics  today  is  a discipline  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction and  assessment  of  quantitative  evidence.  Ac- 
tuarial Science  includes  such  topics  as  the  theory  of 
compound  interest,  and  the  application  of  probability 
theory  to  the  hazards  of  survival.  Although  historically 
the  main  applications  of  Mathematics  have  been  to 
physical  sciences,  contemporary  Mathematics  has  sig- 
nificant utility  for  nearly  all  sciences,  and  for  such  di- 
verse subjects  as  Economics  and  Linguistics.  Mathe- 
matics is  the  language  of  precise  thought. 

There  are  then  many  different  motivations  for  the 
study  of  Mathematics.  To  the  humanist.  Mathematics 
is  part  of  the  mainstream  of  human  culture.  To  the 
scientist,  engineer,  or  social  scientist  it  is  an  impor- 


tant working  tool.  To  the  mathematician,  it  is  an  end 
in  itself.  The  Department  of  Mathematics  attempts  to 
provide  courses  to  suit  all  these  diverse  viewpoints. 

The  professional  mathematician  is  most  likely  to  find 
employment  in  universities,  in  the  civil  service  or  in 
government  laboratories,  and  in  financially  or  techno- 
logically oriented  business  firms.  Research  positions 
require  post-graduate  study.  Such  fields  as  teaching, 
computing,  applied  statistics,  and  actuarial  science 
offer  opportunities  for  B.Sc.  graduates.  A training  in 
Mathematics  has  traditionally  been  a strong  prepara- 
tion for  careers  in  law  and  business;  today  it  is  also 
an  excellent  foundation  for  further  work  in  a wide  vari- 
ety of  fields  in  the  sciences  and  social  sciences. 

The  sequential  nature  of  Mathematics  means  that  pre- 
requisites are  essential  in  many  courses  and  steady 
work  is  usually  required.  Students  are  advised  to  con- 
sult the  prerequisites  of  courses  in  which  they  may  be 
interested  in  subsequent  years.  Where  prerequisites 
are  stated,  they  may  be  waived  for  students  who  can 
demonstrate  adequate  knowledge.  Students  who  wish 
to  have  prerequisites  waived  are  advised  to  consult 
the  Undergraduate  Secretary  two  months  before  the 
beginning  of  term. 

Students  who  are  contemplating  graduate  work  in 
Mathematics,  Applied  Mathematics,  or  Statistics  are 
advised  to  follow  the  Programme  in  Mathematics.  The 
Programme  in  Mathematical  Studies  is  designed  main- 
ly for  those  who,  after  graduation,  wish  to  use  their 
mathematical  training  in  other  fields;  it  provides  rath- 
er more  flexibility  and  a correspondingly  reduced  em- 
phasis on  mathematical  analysis.  The  Programme  in 
Mathematics  for  Teaching  is  less  concentrated,  but 
also  satisfies  the  Type  A requirements  of  The  College 
of  Education.  The  Programmes  in  Actuarial  Science 
and  Computer  Science  are  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cialized requirements  of  those  fields.  For  students 
with  interdisciplinary  interests,  programmes  in  Chem- 
istry and  Mathematics,  Mathematics  and  Biology, 
Mathematics  and  Economics,  Mathematics  and  Lin- 
guistics, Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  and  Mathemat- 
ics and  Physics  are  available.  Students  contemplating 
enrolling  in  these  programmes  of  specialization  should 
consult  the  requirements  given  elsewhere.  These  pro- 
grammes are  of  course  only  suggestions  for  specified 
purposes:  they  are  not  the  only  programmes  combining 
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the  subjects  indicated  by  their  names.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  make  up  their  own  combinations  of 
courses  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

The  Department  offers  a wide  variety  of  first  year 
courses.  Students  with  both  Math  A and  Math  B (and 
marks  of  75%)  in  Grade  XIII  who  are  contemplating  a 
programme  of  specialization  in  Mathematics  (includ- 
ing Applied  Mathematics  and  Statistics)  are  advised 
to  take  MAT  140  and  MAT  150,  while  PHY  120  is  rec- 
ommended also.  Students  with  the  same  background 
who  can  take  only  one  course  in  Mathematics  should 
elect  MAT  139.  Students  with  MAT  139  who  wish  to 
follow  the  Mathematics  Programme  should  consult  the 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  they  may  be  advised  to  de- 
fer MAT  250  until  Third  Year.  MAT  135  and  MAT  134 
are  designed  for  students  interested  primarily  in  sci- 
ence or  social  science  (the  two  are  equivalent  for  pre- 
requisite purposes),  and  are  less  intensive  than  MAT 
139  or  150.  Students  with  less  than  66%  in  Math  A 
are  advised  not  to  select  these  courses.  MAT  130  is  a 
less  demanding  calculus  course  that  still  provides  an 
adequate  foundation  for  further  work.  MAT  110  is  a 


special  version  of  MAT  130  designed  for  those  without 
Grade  XIII  Mathematics.  MAT  120  covers  a selection 
of  elementary  topics  in  Algebra,  Calculus,  Probability 
and  Statistics  and  hence  is  not  recommended  for  stu- 
dents who  may  wish  to  elect  further  courses  in  Mathe- 
matics. MAT  100  is  designed  as  a cultural  course,  par- 
ticularly for  students  in  the  humanities  or  other  non- 
science fields  who  seek  to  learn  something  about 
Mathematics  as  a discipline  rather  than  gain  a train- 
ing in  Mathematics.  CSC  108  and  CSC  148  are  half 
courses  in  programming  available  in  both  F and  Y ver- 
sions: CSC  118S  and  CSC  158S  are  subsequent 
courses  that  study  the  relation  between  computers 
and  society. 

There  are  too  many  higher  year  courses  to  describe  in 
detail  here.  MAT  230,  234,  235,  239,  240F  and  250  are 
continuations  of  the  courses  with  numbers  100  lower. 
MAT  220  and  320  are  continuations  of  the  ‘cultural’ 
course  MAT  100.  The  following  courses  are  particular- 
ly worthy  of  consideration  by  students  with  the  indi- 
cated interests  who  do  not  wish  to  follow  a named 
programme. 


Interest 

ACT 

APM 

Non-Specialists 

236S, 

336S 

Social  Sciences 
Biological  Sciences 

223F,  233S 

336S, 

Physical  Sciences 

246S, 

441 

Appointments  for  individual  counselling  should 

be  arran 

MAT 

STA 

33  IF, 

225,  300,  314F, 
319S,  325,  364F 

232 

451F 

234,  314F 

232,  342S 

225,  235 

242,  332F 

33  IF, 

235,  239,  244F 

242 

with  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Department. 


MUSIC 

Courses  Sponsored  by  Members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Music 

Enquiries:  928-2633  or  3740 


The  Music  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
present  the  study  of  Music  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts, 
drawing  upon  concepts  of  musical  analysis  and  theory 
to  allow  exploration  in  depth.  As  the  approach  to  mu- 
sical style  is  historical  and  humanistic  it  differs  in 
some  aspects  from  courses  designed  for  composer  and 
performer.  Professional  performing  skills  are  not  re- 
quired for  such  a study. 

The  course  offerings  of  the  Department  of  Music  fall 
into  two  categories:  those  requiring  demonstrable 
proof  of  some  theoretical  training  and  those  that  re- 
quire no  prior  training  whatsoever. 


Regardless  of  training  or  lack  of  it  all  students  avail- 
ing themselves  of  Music  offerings  will  start  out  by  tak- 
ing MUS  100.  Those  who  lack  the  above  mentioned 
training,  or  do  not  choose  to  pursue  more  specialized 
musical  studies,  may  proceed  to  such  courses  as  MUS 
223,  323  and  423.  On  the  other  hand  the  students 
who  are  qualified  and  who  wish  specialized  courses 
will  choose  MUS  120  as  well  as  MUS  100  and  pro- 
ceed to  MUS  222  and  240.  Armed  with  these  subjects 
as  prerequisites  a wide  range  of  musical  areas  be- 
comes available  for  the  student. 
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To  graduate  as  a specialist  in  Music  a student  will 
take  a minimum  of  six  music  subjects,  these  being 
MUS  100,  120,  222,  240,  322  and  422,  in  addition  to 
which  at  least  four  courses  or  the  equivalent  in  half- 
courses are  required,  GER  130/105,  HIS  100,  ITA 
120Y/100/LAT  100,  PHL  208F/209F,  318S,  and,  if 
GER  105  was  taken,  GER  205. 

Qualified  students,  whether  aiming  at  specialization  or 


not,  are  encouraged  to  take  further  courses  in  Music 
both  in  the  historical  area,  there  being  a rich  choice 
of  electives  from  which  to  draw,  and  the  theoretical 
(counterpoint,  orchestration,  musical  acoustics,  etc.). 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  Type  A certificate 
in  high-school  Music  or  to  obtain  training  as  perform- 
ers or  composers  are  referred  to  the  Calendar  of  the 
Faculty  of  Music. 


NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

Chairmen  of  Departments: 

University  College:  Professor  R.  J.  Williams 
Victoria  College:  Professor  E.  G.  Clarke 

Departmental  Office:  928-3181 


The  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  is  concerned 
with  the  story  of  man’s  first  breakthrough  from  neo- 
lithic savagery  to  settled  urban  life,  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  high  civilizations  in  Egypt  and 
the  Tigris-Eup*irates  valley,  and  later  in  adjacent 
areas,  down  into  the  Christian  era. 

The  point  at  which  the  Department  is  content  to  let 
other  departments,  such  as  Islamic  Studies  or  History, 
take  over  this  story  is  not  easy  to  define.  For  the 
Egyptologist  and  the  Assyriologist,  A.D.  600  — the 
eve  of  the  Islamic  age  — is  a liberal  limit.  But  some 
of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  older  Orient,  such  as 
Hebrew  or  Syriac,  continued  to  be  used,  at  least  in 
scholarly  circles,  long  after  this  date,  and  important 
new  contributions  were  made  to  their  literature,  so 
that  the  Hebraist  and  Syriacist  must  extend  the  limit 
to  include  the  Middle  Ages.  Hebrew,  indeed,  has  been 
revived  within  the  past  century  as  a living  language, 
and  thus  in  the  case  of  Modern  Hebrew  the  concerns 
of  the  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  come  right 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  geographical  scope  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  is 
easier  to  define.  It  comprises  the  area  of  modern 
Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Turkey,  Iran, 
Iraq,  and  the  Arabian  peninsula,  although  the  scholar 
in  Near  Eastern  Studies  may  find  his  interests  leading 
him  to  the  Indus  Valley,  to  Ethiopia,  or,  following  the 
peregrinations  of  the  Jewish  people,  to  Europe. 

Near  Eastern  Studies  clearly  include  a wide  variety  of 
disciplines.  There  is  Archaeology,  both  for  the  prehis- 
toric period  when  the  archaeologist  alone  can  . recon- 
struct the  story  of  man’s  doings,  and  for  the  historic 


periods  when  archaeologist  and  philologist  work  to- 
gether, combining  the  evidence  of  tell  and  text  to  re- 
store the  fuller  tale.  The  Near  East  is  a particularly 
attractive  area  for  the  archaeologist  because  of  its 
abundance  of  buried  materials  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
here  that  man  pioneered  the  path  from  barbarism  to 
civilization.  Archaeology  includes  not  only  the  study  of 
humble  potsherds  and  crumbled  walls,  but  of  reliefs 
and  wall  paintings,  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
other  types  of  ancient  art. 

There  is  also  Philology,  the  study  of  languages  and 
documents  with  curious  scripts  — Egyptian  with  its 
hieroglyphs,  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  dialects  of 
Akkadian  with  its  cuneiform  writing,  Hebrew,  Aramaic 
and  its  graceful  sister  Syriac,  and  Hellenistic  Greek 
(some  other  languages  are  taught  only  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies).  A knowledge  of  these  languages  is 
a key  to  the  first-hand  study  of  literatures  far  older 
than  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  Egyptian  stories  like  those 
of  Sinuhe  or  Wen-Amon,  or  Babylonian  compositions 
like  the  Gilgamesh  and  Creation  Epics,  hold  honoured 
places  in  the  history  of  world  literature.  The  best 
known  body  of  literature  from  the  ancient  Near  East 
is,  of  course,  the  Jewish  Bible,  the  Christian  Old  Tes- 
tament, echoes  of  which  are  heard  in  all  the  great  lit- 
eratures of  western  civilization. 

The  findings  of  archaeologist  and  philologist  provide 
the  raw  materials  for  the  historian,  who  synthesizes 
the  multifarious  data  and  traces  the  broad  movements 
of  progress  and  regression  which  the  student  of  the 
ancient  Near  East  must  discern  if  he  is  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  vastness  of  the  time  span  with  which 
he  must  reckon. 
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Why  study  civilizations  so  remote  in  time  and  place 
from  one’s  own  as  those  of  the  ancient  Near  East?  The 
only  adequate  answer  is  that  one  finds  them  inescapa- 
bly fascinating.  But  what  good  do  such  studies  do? 
They  provide  the  background  and  the  depth  in  one’s 
field  of  vision  that  are  necessary  if  one  would  see 
western  civilization  in  true  perspective.  Anyone  cu- 
rious about  the  deepest  foundations  of  our  own  socie- 
ty should  consider  taking  at  least  NEH  111,  and  per- 
haps also  a sequence  in  Near  Eastern  History  in  his 
Second  and  Third  Years.  The  student  interested  in  the 
westward  shift  of  power  from  the  Near  East  to  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  then  to  Europe,  might  combine 
courses  in  Near  Eastern  history  with  others  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history  and  medieval  European  history.  A 
person  interested  in  the  science  of  Archaeology  can 
hardly  omit  to  take  at  least  one  of  NES  271,  272,  or 
281  which  can  be  combined  with  courses  in  Anthro- 
pology and  Fine  Art.  Someone  particularly  interested 
in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  the  continuing  fount  of  in- 
spiration for  both  Judaism  and  Christianity,  should 
take  NES  141  and  241  however  distant  their  other 
studies  are  from  the  Near  East. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  savour  the  taste  of  an  origi- 
nal Near  Eastern  text  with  the  full  pungency  that  no 
translation  can  ever  convey  should  tackle  a language, 
such  as  Hebrew,  either  classical  (biblical)  or  modern. 
A person  specially  interested  in  Judaism  or  early 
Christianity  might  add  Aramaic  or  Hellenistic  Greek 
— the  languages  of  a large  corpus  of  Jewish  literature 
and  of  the  New  Testament  respectively  — to  his  study 
of  Hebrew  in  his  Second  Year.  Egyptian  may  be  taken 
in  the  Second  Year  with  no  prerequisite,  but  some 
prior  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Arabic  is  required  for 
Akkadian,  whose  clumsy  writing  system  does  not  ade- 
quately express  some  important  features  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language,  which  must  be  reconstructed  by 
analogy  with  other  Semitic  languages.  A student  who 
plans  a career  in  Iraqi  Archaeology  and  who  wishes  to 
study  Akkadian  might  consider  it  more  practical  to 
take  Arabic  rather  than  Hebrew  as  his  first  Semitic 
language. 

A student  wishing  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  generally 
recognized  fields  of  Near  Eastern  Studies,  such  as 
Egyptology,  Assyriology,  Hebrew  Studies,  Near  Eastern 
History,  or  Near  Eastern  Archaeology  will  find  the  reg- 
ulations for  the  constitution  of  an  appropriate  pro- 


gramme sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  him  to  select 
courses  directly  relating  to  his  interests,  with  a mini- 
mum of  constraint  to  take  subjects  he  may  consider 
uncongenial  or  irrelevant.  His  choice  of  subjects,  how- 
ever, will  best  be  made  with  the  advice  of  the  Depart- 
ment. He  would  do  well  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  Ger- 
man as  early  as  possible,  and  not  to  neglect  his 
French.  Some  knowledge  of  Anthropology  will  be  use- 
ful by  teaching  him  how  best  to  approach  archaic, 
non-western  societies.  A course  or  two  in  Linguistics 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead. 

An  interdisciplinary  programme  in  Ancient  History  can 
be  created  by  combining  courses  in  Near  Eastern  His- 
tory with  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  offered 
by  the  Classics  Department,  preferably  in  conjunction 
with  a course  in  Greek  or  Latin  and  another  in  a Near 
Eastern  language.  A programme  in  Archaeology  can  be 
formed  by  combining  courses  in  Near  Eastern  History 
with  a selection  from  the  offerings  of  Anthropology 
and  Fine  Art.  The  student  seriously  interested  in  me- 
diaeval Judaism  should  combine  his  study  of  Hebrew 
with  as  many  as  possible  of  Arabic,  Islamic  History 
and  Institutions,  Philosophy,  Mediaeval  European  His- 
tory, Latin,  and  Spanish  or  Italian.  One  interested  in 
modern  Hebrew  literature  should  aim  at  a wide  ac- 
quaintance with  European  literatures,  particularly  Rus- 
sian and  German. 

To  what  kind  of  careers  do  programmes  specializing  in 
Near  Eastern  Studies  lead?  A good  background  in  He- 
brew and  Near  Eastern  History  will  be  of  great  value 
to  candidates  for  the  Rabbinate  or  Christian  ministry. 
Other  programmes  naturally  lead  to  careers  in  mu- 
seum work,  archaeology,  or  university  teaching  and  re- 
search. 

The  student  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  proceed  to 
a graduate  degree  in  a particular  area  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies  will  obviously  want  to  follow  an  undergraduate 
programme  in  that  same  area.  But  graduates  with  lit- 
tle background  in  their  desired  field  of  specialization 
are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies,  although  their  training  must  take 
longer  than  in  the  case  of  a person  with  a fuller  back- 
ground. The  undergraduate  uncertain  of  where  his  in- 
terests really  lie  should  therefore  not  rush  into  a pre- 
mature specialization  in  this  field. 
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The  Greek  words  from  which  “philosophy”  is  formed 
mean  “love  of  wisdom”  and  all  great  philosophers 
have  been  moved  by  an  intense  devotion  to  the  search 
for  wisdom.  What  distinguishes  philosophy  from  the 
physical  and  social  sciences  is  its  concern  not  only 
with  the  truths  which  are  discovered  by  means  of  spe- 
cialized methods  of  investigation,  but  with  the  impli- 
cations such  discoveries  have  for  individual  human 
beings  in  their  relations  with  one  another  and  in  their 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  world  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  However,  it  has,  in  common  with 
the  sciences,  an  abiding  interest  in  those  basic  as- 
sumptions about  the  nature  of  the  physical  and  social 
world  which  underlie  even  the  methodology  by  means 
of  which  scientists  seek  to  explain  their  observations. 
It  is  from  the  challenge  both  to  know  and  to  accom- 
modate such  discoveries  that  the  most  searching  and 
revealing  philosophical  questions  arise. 

Whatever  his  personal  background  or  social  position, 
each  man  has  a set  of  beliefs  about  the  areas  of  life 
which  most  concern  him.  But  a philosopher  is  not  con- 
tent to  accept,  uncriticized  and  unanalyzed,  either  the 
conventional  judgements  of  common  sense  or  the  cur- 
rent bases  of  science  and  scientific  method.  The  phi- 
losopher calls  into  question  even  the  most  cherished 
of  these  beliefs,  attempting  to  show  that  they  are 
either  well-  or  ill-founded,  knowledge  or  false  opin- 
ion. But  the  value  of  the  endeavour  lies  in  the  ques- 
tioning itself  and  not  in  the  admittedly  impossible 
task  of  coming  to  a complete  understanding  of  the 
foundations  of  our  knowledge. 

Despite  its  intrinsic  merits  and  its  value  as  a means 
of  developing  critical  awareness,  there  is  no  obvious 
practical  application  to  which  the  student  of  Philoso- 
phy can  direct  his  studies.  The  discipline  is  taught  ex- 
clusively at  institutions  of  higher  learning,  though  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  possible  for 
graduates  of  a programme  specializing  in  Philosophy 
to  qualify  for  entry  to  a Type  A certificate  programme 
at  The  College  of  Education.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
some  students  who  will  want  to  pursue  graduate  work 


in  Philosophy,  and  to  become  professional  philoso- 
phers, and  many  who  will  want  to  do  further  work  in 
fields  such  as  Law  or  Criminology  where  some  knowl- 
edge of  Philosophy  is  a distinct  advantage.  Many  stu- 
dents whose  primary  interests  lie  in  other  areas,  such 
as  Classics,  Fine  Art,  Music,  Literature,  Physical  and 
Social  Sciences,  and  Mathematics,  will  want  to  do 
some  work  in  Philosophy,  at  least  in  those  areas  re- 
lated to  their  own  fields;  e.g.,  Greek  Philosophy,  Aes- 
thetics, the  Philosophy  of  Music  or  of  Literature,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Science  or  of  Mathematics. 

A glance  through  the  courses  offered  in  Philosophy 
will  inform  any  prospective  student  of  the  names  of 
some  of  the  philosophers  studied,  and  the  special 
areas  investigated  in  the  Philosophy  Programmes  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  A dictionary  or  encyclopedia 
will  supply  standard  definitions  of  logic,  ethics,  epis- 
temology and  metaphysics.  But  whoever  wants  to  know 
what  Philosophy  is  must  do  it.  A student  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  a study  of  what  has  been  written  and 
thought  by  such  philosophers  as  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Augustine  and  Aquinas,  Locke  and  Hume,  Descartes 
and  Spinoza,  Kant  and  Hegel,  Mill,  Russell,  and  Witt- 
genstein, Husserl,  Sartre,  and  Heidegger.  But  such 
study  is,  nevertheless,  only  an  important  preliminary. 
To  read  without  bold  and  critical  thinking  is  next  to 
useless. 

In  order  to  foster  as  much  interdisciplinary  work  as 
possible,  and  to  allow  maximum  flexibility  to  students 
whose  interests  are  not  defined  in  terms  of  the  tradi- 
tional disciplines  and  areas  of  study,  the  Philosophy 
Programme  is  defined  as  the  successful  completion  of 
at  least  12  half-courses  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  stu- 
dent’s choice  from  those  numbered  200  and  above. 
Students  are  strongly  urged  to  balance  their  pro- 
gramme with  courses  in  other  disciplines.  To  ensure 
that  they  are  at  least  minimally  prepared  for  entry  into 
the  best  North  American  and  British  graduate  schools, 
students  planning  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  in  Phi- 
losophy are  strongly  advised  to  include  within  their 
programmes  at  least  two  courses  in  Logic  (chosen 
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from  206,  207,  327,  328,  329,  330),  two  tutorial 
courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  (chosen  from 
307,  308,  309,  310,)  and  two  non-historical  tutorial 
courses  (those  currently  offered  are  PHL  314,  315, 
334).  PHL  100,  the  introductory  course  offered  in  the 
First  Year,  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
range  of  topics,  and  methods  of  approach,  covered  in 
the  discipline.  It  is  not  a prerequisite  for  any  further 
courses.  However,  students  who  think  they  might  wish 
to  do  senior  work  in  Philosophy  a e advised  to  take  it. 
Many  third-  and  fourth-year  courses  require  at  least 
one  course  in  Logic  as  a prerequisite;  thus,  students 
who  are  planning  to  continue  taking  courses  in  philos- 
ophy are  strongly  advised  to  take  Logic  in  the  Second 
Year  (recommended  206). 

At  St.  Michael’s  College,  Philosophy  is  a college  sub- 
ject. Most  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  College  Phi- 
losophy Department  are  of  full-year  length.  For  rea- 
sons similar  to  those  given  above,  the  Philosophy  Pro- 
gramme at  St.  Michael’s  College  is  defined  as  six  full 
courses  or  their  equivalent,  chosen  from  those  num- 
bered 151,  250  and  following,  at  least  three  of  which 
must  be  from  those  numbered  350  and  following,  to- 
gether with  a total  of  four  full  courses  in  other  disci- 
plines. Students  planning  graduate  study  in  Philoso- 
phy are  advised  to  take  the  course  in  Logic  (PHL  251), 
at  least  one  course  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  (PHL 
151,  261-271),  and  at  least  one  of  PHL  354  or  355. 
PHL  150,  the  introductory  course  offered  in  the  First 
Year,  serves  the  same  function  and  has  the  same 
place  in  the  St.  Michael’s  College  Philosophy  Pro- 
gramme as  does  PHL  100  in  the  University  Philosophy 
Programme. 
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Physics  is  the  study  of  material  phenomena  at  its 
most  fundamental  level.  Everyone  has  heard  of  many 
of  the  classes  of  natural  phenomena  in  this  category 
— heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  light,  and  atomic 
physics,  for  example.  The  basic  principles  of  all  of 
these  subjects  were  discovered  by  people  who  consid- 
ered themselves  physicists  (or  perhaps  natural  philos- 
ophers), and  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  were  con- 
sidered a part  of  Physics.  To  many  physicists  the  ex- 
tension of  the  frontiers  of  such  fundamental  knowl- 
edge is  an  end  in  itself.  Yet  almost  all  of  these  have 
given  rise  to  engineering  or  technological  develop- 
ments, and  in  many  cases  are  now  considered  sepa- 
rate branches  of  engineering  on  their  own.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years,  for  example,  the  whole  of  electronics 
and  nuclear  energy  has  developed  from  Physics,  and 
many  of  the  techniques  pioneered  as  part  of  Physics, 
such  as  x-ray  diffraction,  magnetic  resonance,  and 
spectroscopy,  are  now  standard  tools  in  Chemistry,  Bi- 
ology and  other  sciences.  For  this  reason  some  knowl- 
edge of  Physics  is  considered  necessary  in  order  to 
pursue  a career  in  almost  any  other  science.  Physics 
is  a pioneering  science. 

Another  point  which  must  be  appreciated  is  that  most 
physical  phenomena  can  hardly  be  described  in  other 
than  mathematical  terms  and  a good  knowledge  of 
Mathematics  is  essential  for  a proper  understanding  of 
Physics,  so  much  so  that  almost  one-half  of  the 
courses  forming  a programme  that  provides  for  a spe- 
cialized training  in  Physics  must  be  in  Mathematics. 
Thus  the  specialist  programme  in  Physics  consists  of 
a set  of  core  courses,  including  both  Physics  and 
Mathematics  courses,  which  are  considered  to  contain 
the  basic  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by 
anyone  who  intends  to  specialize  in  Physics  or  any  re- 
lated subject.  Standing  in  Grade  XIII  Mathematics  and 
Physics  is  required  to  enter  the  Physics  specialist  pro- 
gramme via  PHY  120,  but  without  these  the  pro- 
gramme may  be  entered  via  PHY  130  in  the  First  Year. 
The  specified  courses  comprise  about  half  of  the 
courses  in  the  full  programme  in  the  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  Years  at  this  University,  and  the  student  is 
able  to  take  a number  of  additional  courses  in  Physics 
which  are  offered,  and  which  are  essential  if  he  con- 
templates graduate  work  in  Physics.  Alternatively,  the 
student  may,  in  addition  to  the  core,  take  courses  in 
related  subjects  either  to  acquire  specialization  in 
some  other  subject  as  well,  or  to  broaden  his  back- 


ground. For  example,  the  specialist  programme  in  As- 
trophysics consists  of  the  Physics  core  plus  a number 
of  courses  in  Astronomy  normally  taken  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Year;  the  same  applies  to  the  Chemical 
Physics  programme.  There  is  a Mathematics  and  Phys- 
ics specialist  programme  designed  for  those  who  in- 
tend to  continue  in  Theoretical  Physics.  Other  pro- 
grammes whicn  may  be  easily  constructed  include 
Physics  and  Ge  ogy.  Physics  and  Biology.  In  choosing 
his  programme  the  student  should  always  bear  in 
mind  what  his  future  aim  is  and  choose  his  courses 
accordingly.  He  should  remember  that  Physics  is  one 
of  the  basic  sciences,  and  that  one  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  study  of  Physics  should  be  an  ability 
to  turn  in  many  directions. 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  in  Physics  but 
nevertheless  require  basic  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
the  Department  offers  a two-year  programme  (PHY  130 
and  PHY  230),  which  is  a survey  of  most  of  Physics 
and  which  can  be  followed  by  many  of  the  other 
courses  offered  by  the  Department.  Such  a pro- 
gramme, while  not  having  the  same  degree  of  inten- 
sive specialization  as  the  Physics  Programme,  is  a 
useful  alternative  and  can  lead  to  a teaching  certifi- 
cate if  the  programme  includes  the  number  of  Physics 
courses  necessary  for  entrance  to  the  Type  A certifi- 
cate programme  at  The  College  of  Education.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  offers  two  one-year  courses  — 
PHY  140,  which  is  a course  of  selected  topics  for  sci- 
entists (and  which  can  be  followed  by  PHY  230  if  de- 
sired), and  PHY  101,  which  is  a course  about  Physics 
rather  than  a course  in  Physics  intended  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  physical  ideas  and 
thought  rather  than  to  learn  Physics  as  a subject. 

What  career  opportunities  are  there  after  following  a 
programme  of  specialization  in  Physics?  This  is  very 
difficult  to  predict.  In  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  the 
main  employers  of  Physics  graduates  have  been  uni- 
versities (which  have  recently  undergone  a large  ex- 
pansion) and  research  institutes  (mostly  under  govern- 
ment control  and  sponsorship).  However,  more  and 
more  positions  are  becoming  available  in  private  in- 
dustry. Positions  in  industry  seem  to  be  for  the  most 
part  in  developing  industries  — such  as  computing,  or 
nuclear  energy  — where  no  definite  pattern  of  em- 
ployment has  yet  grown  up.  For  a research  position  a 
graduate  degree  (M.Sc.  or  Ph.D.)  is  very  desirable. 
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COMMERCE 

Supervisor  of  Studies:  Professor  S.  G.  Hennessey 

Commerce  courses  offer  opportunity  for  studies  in  eco- 
nomic organization,  accounting,  industry,  trade,  the  le- 
gal environment  of  business,  finance,  investments, 
production,  marketing,  taxation,  administrative  theory, 
business  problems  and  related  topics. 

Studies  in  Commerce  are  particularly  appropriate  for 
students  who  plan  to  assume  administrative  or  man- 
agement responsibilities  on  graduation,  to  undertake 
graduate  studies  in  Economics,  or,  to  pursue  a profes- 
sional career  in  Accounting,  Actuarial  Science,  or  Law. 

Until  the  academic  year  1969-70,  Commerce  subjects 
were  available,  primarily,  to  students  in  the  pro- 
gramme in  Commerce  and  Finance  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Commerce.  These  studies,  estab- 
lished in  1910,  have  required  extensive  work  in  two 
areas.  Commerce  and  Economics.  The  curriculum  has 
been  designed  to  provide  a broad  and  liberal  educa- 
tion and  not  merely  a technical  training  for  students 
entering  business.  Most  graduates  are  to  be  found  in 
senior  positions  in  a great  variety  of  enterprises  in- 
cluding the  professions,  the  financial  community,  in- 
dustry, insurance,  government  and  the  universities. 
Their  careers  reflect  the  general  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gramme: the  development  of  a comprehensive  aware- 
ness and  the  provision  of  an  education  that  leads  to 
meaningful  participation  in  and  contribution  to  our  so- 
ciety. 

Commerce  courses  are  now  generally  available  on  the 
St.  George  campus.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commerce 
and  Finance  Programme  continues  to  require  serious 
studies  in  the  joint  areas  of  Commerce  and  Economics 
and  leads  to  a Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree.  The  gen- 
eral objectives  of  the  programme  have  not  changed. 
Students  who  choose  to  specialize  will  have  a wide 
choice  of  options  in  each  year,  but  will  be  required  to 
probe  in  some  depth  in  the  subjects  that  they  estab- 
lish as  their  principal  interest. 

Subject  to  the  necessity  of  placing  limitations  on  num- 
bers, all  first-year  students  in  the  Faculty  will  be  able 
to  take  two  Commerce  courses:  COM  101  (Industry 
and  Trade),  and  COM  100  (Financial  Accounting).  In 
this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  gain  some  useful  im- 


pressions that  will  help  the  student  to  decide  whether 
to  specialize  in  Commerce  and  Finance,  to  take  some 
Commerce  courses  as  part  of  their  programme  in  later 
years,  or  to  take  all  courses  in  disciplines  other  than 
Commerce.  In  their  First  Year,  students  will  be  able  to 
explore  such  interdisciplinary  possibilities  by  taking 
courses,  for  example,  in  Actuarial  Science,  Economics, 
Geography,  Mathematics  and  Political  Science. 

First-year  students  who  have  in  mind  specialization  in 
Commerce  and  Finance  are  strongly  advised  to  take 
COM  100  and  101,  and,  in  addition,  ECO  102  (Intro- 
duction to  Economics),  and  MAT  134  (Calculus  for  So- 
cial Scientists).  If  they  do  not  take  these  recommend- 
ed courses  they  will  be  handicapped  in  their  choice  of 
subjects  in  their  upper  years;  nevertheless,  students 
without  this  first-year  background  can  enter  the  pro- 
gramme in  their  Second  Year  by  satisfying  the  course 
requirements  indicated  below. 

Past  experience  indicates  that  only  students  with  at 
least  a high  third-class  standing  in  First  Year  should 
attempt  these  specialized  studies.  Those  who  do  not 
take  the  first-year  options  recommended  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraph  must  take  COM  100  and  MAT  134  in 
the  Second  Year,  and  so  will  have  limitations  on  their 
choice  of  other  courses.  Similar  limitations  will  follow 
into  the  Third  Year  of  the  programme. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  students  special- 
izing in  Commerce  and  Finance  can  arrange  their 
choice  of  courses: 

(1)  With  emphasis  on  Commerce:  the  principal 

choices  are  available  in  Third  and  Fourth  years; 
some  students  who  have  done  this  go  directly  into 
business,  law,  and  the  government  service;  others 
do  graduate  work  in  business  administration. 

(2)  With  emphasis  on  Economics:  here  again  the  real 
specialization  comes  in  Third  and  Fourth  years; 
there  are  a number  of  sub-choices  within  this 
field  — in  mathematical  economics  and  in  eco- 
nomic theory,  for  example.  Many  of  the  best  stu- 
dents ha(ve  so  chosen  and  gone  in  to  graduate 
studies  in  Economics,  very  often  leading  to  Uni- 
versity academic  careers. 

(3)  With  emphasis  on  Accounting  and  Finance:  many 
of  these  people  have  made  a career  in  accounting 
or  in  the  financial  world;  typically,  a third  or  so  of 
the  class  has  been  so  inclined  in  recent  years. 
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The  current  re-structuring  of  the  accounting  pro- 
fession’s qualifying  and  educational  requirements 
will  probably  make  this  emphasis  more  attractive 
in  the  future. 

(4)  With  emphasis  on  Actuarial  Science:  in  this  way 
the  student  can  combine  his  undergraduate 
studies  with  some  progress  towards  qualification 
as  an  actuary;  only  a limited  number  have  done 
this  recently. 

(5)  In  the  future,  it  seems  likely  that  an  increased 
number  of  students  will  choose  a balanced  selec- 
tion of  courses  in  Commerce,  Economics,  and  the 
wide  range  of  other  disciplines  that  are  available; 
those  who  so  choose  will  be  able  to  go  in  almost 
any  direction,  including  entrance  to  a Type  A cer- 
tificate programme  of  The  College  of  Education. 

While  these  indicate  the  main  choices  made  by  stu- 
dents, they  are  merely  suggestive;  it  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  one's  future  career  will  be  severely  limited 
by  the  choice  of  one  of  them.  The  flexibility  of  the 
Commerce  and  Finance  Programme,  allowing  special 
emphasis  on  a number  of  subjects,  promotes  the 
growth  and  development  of  students  who  wish  to 
achieve  an  understanding  of  our  society  and  who  in- 
tend to  provide  responsible  leadership  in  it. 


ECONOMICS 

Supervisor  of  Studies:  Professor  A.  Kruger 

Economics  is  a social  science;  that  is,  it  is  an  explora- 
tion of  the  behaviour  of  people  in  society.  Economics 
studies  a particular  range  of  human  behaviour  that 
has  a strong  influence  on  the  structure,  well-being, 
and  development  of  a society. 

Much  of  human  activity  is  directed  toward  the  satis- 
faction of  material  wants.  In  many  areas  of  the  world, 
the  greater  part  of  human  effort  must  be  directed  to- 
ward meeting  the  most  elemental  demands  for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  Even  in  technological-advanced 
societies,  where  these  basic  requirements  can  be  met 
with  comparative  ease,  the  human  desire  for  more 
goods  appears  never  to  be  fully  satisfied.  In  conse- 
quence, every  society  — regardless  of  whether  it  is 
capitalist,  socialist,  or  communist  in  political  orienta- 
tion — is  both  competitive  and  co-operative.  It  is 
competitive  because  its  members  contend  with  one 
another  to  satisfy  their  individual  wants  out  of  a lim- 
ited supply  of  productive  resources.  It  is  co-operative 
because  the  greatest  possible  supply  of  goods  is  avail- 
able when  the  activity  of  producing  them  is  co-ordi- 
nated and  organized.  The  lives  of  human  beings  are 
very  largely  linked  together  into  societies  because  of 
this  need  for  co-operative  action. 


Economics  studies  the  social  problems  and  issues  that 
arise  out  of  this  mixture  of  competition  and  co-opera- 
tion in  every  society.  In  recent  years,  for  example,  it 
has  been  particularly  concerned  with  the  diagnosis  of 
two  separate  phenomena:  mass  unemployment,  and  in- 
flationary price  increases.  It  explores  the  roles  of  gov- 
ernment, of  private  business,  and  of  individual  con- 
sumers in  relation  to  these  and  similar  problems.  Eco- 
nomics is  similarly  concerned  with  the  question  of 
growth,  from  an  “underdeveloped”  to  a materially-ad- 
vanced society.  It  asks  how  this  growth  comes  about, 
and  it  asks  what  new  problems  arise  as  new  growth  is 
attained.  Economics  deals  with  any  issue  arising  out 
of  the  conflict  between  human  demand  for  material 
goods  and  a limited  supply  of  resources  to  satisfy 
those  demands. 

Because  Economics  studies  human  behaviour,  it  has 
links  with  other  disciplines  in  tl.»,  social  sciences.  A 
student  who  so  desires  can  join  his  courses  in  Eco- 
nomics to  courses  in  Political  Science  or  in  History, 
for  example.  It  is  in  fact  possible  to  specialize  in  Po- 
litical Economy,  a combination  of  Economics  and  Po- 
litical Science. 

Economic  theory  now  makes  considerable  use  of  Math- 
ematics in  some  of  its  inquiries.  A student  who  choos- 
es to  specialize  in  Economics  should  take  one  basic 
course  in  Mathematics  (MAT  134  is  recommended).  If 
desired,  more  such  courses  may  be  taken;  and  several 
Economics  courses  draw  quite  heavily  on  mathemati- 
cal analysis.  However,  these  courses  are  optional,  of- 
fered only  for  those  students  whose  interests  happen 
to  extend  along  mathematical  lines. 

Because  of  the  advances  in  economic  theory,  an  un- 
dergraduate degree  cannot  take  the  student  sufficient- 
ly far  to  make  him  a professional  economist.  For  that 
purpose,  graduate  work  is  necessary  — and  one  objec- 
tive of  a programme  in  Economics  is  to  ready  those 
students  who  want  to  go  on  to  graduate  work  in  Eco- 
nomics. Graduate  work,  however,  is  highly  specialized, 
and  the  undergraduate  programme  is  not  designed 
solely  to  feed  students  into  graduate  school.  Those 
students  thinking  of  graduate  work  should  seek  advice 
from  the  Department  concerning  their  choice  of 
courses. 

Undergraduate  training  in  Economics,  as  in  other  dis- 
ciplines, is  directed  toward  the  goal  of  a liberal  edu- 
cation. Its  purpose  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
discipline  of  economic  thinking,  and  so  to  equip  them 
for  intelligent  appraisal  of  contemporary  economic 
problems.  It  is  intended  to  make  students  aware  of 
the  nature  of  economic  science,  and  of  the  directions 
in  which  economic  theory  is  currently  moving.  It 
should  give  students  a solid  preparation  for  training  in 
such  fields  as  Law,  or  for  entry  into  business,  industry 
or  government. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Supervisor  of  Studies:  Professor  A.  Kruger 

The  study  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto is  \wide-ranging  and  diverse,  including  such 
fields  as  political  theory,  Canadian  government  inter- 
national relations,  and  the  detailed  examination  of  po- 
litical life  and  processes  in  numerous  foreign  societies 
(developed  and  developing).  Students  selecting 
courses  in  Political  Science  may  be  thinking  of  a ca- 
reer in  public  service;  some  may  seek  a more  profound 
understanding  of  political  thought  and  political  proc- 
esses, perhaps  for  an  eventual  career  in  teaching;  oth- 
ers may  simply  wish  to  know  more  about  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  The  course  offerings  in  the  Department 
are  designed  to  meet  these  needs:  specialized  courses 
(often  with  a number  of  prerequisites)  for  those  who 
require  detailed  understanding  of  particular  fields, 
less  specialized  (though  no  less  rigorous)  courses  for 
those  seeking  a broad  background  in  politics. 

Courses  in  Political  Science  dovetail  with  programmes 
in  most  of  the  other  disciplines  of  the  social  sciences 
and  the  humanities:  Economics,  Sociology,  History, 
Philosophy,  and  Psychology.  A student  interested  in 
Canadian  studies  or  urban  problems,  for  example, 
would  be  well  advised  to  choose  courses  from  all 
these  disciplines,  as  would  someone  interested  in  in- 
ternational affairs  or  foreign  area  studies.  A student 
planning  graduate  work  in  the  social  sciences  should 


seek  to  obtain  a basic  understanding  of  each  of  these 
disciplines.  Students  who  plan  advanced  work  in  Polit- 
ical Science  are  strongly  urged  to  prepare  themselves 
with  a solid  background  in  Political  Theory  and  Statis- 
tical Methods,  for  these  are  the  tools  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

Programmes  of  study  of  Political  Science  are  very  flex- 
ible and  contain  no  required  core  courses  in  Political 
Science.  Students  seeking  a genuine  understanding  of 
the  discipline  are  strongly  urged  to  take  at  least  two 
courses  in  Political  Theory.  Students  are  further  ad- 
vised that  POL  100  (Government  of  Canada),  is  a pre- 
requisite for  many  advanced  courses  in  the  field  of 
public  administration  and  Canadian  government,  and 
that  either  POL  101  (Introduction  to  Political  Science) 
or  POL  200  (Political  Theory)  is  a prerequisite  to  most 
advanced  courses  in  Political  Theory. 

In  planning  his  first-year  programme,  a student  may 
choose  any  five  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  to  first-year  students.  In  Political  Sci- 
ence, this  includes  most  courses  numbered  100  to 
399,  although  200-  and  300-numbered  courses  are  in- 
tended primarily  for  second-  and  third-year  students.  A 
typical  first-year  programme  might  include  one  or  two 
courses  in  Political  Science,  plus  a combination  of 
courses  from  the  following  disciplines:  Economics 
(ECO  100  is  strongly  recommended),  English,  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
Sociology,  a foreign  language,  or  a course  in  the  natu- 
ral sciences. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  G.  E.  Macdonald 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  A.  N.  Doob 

Departmental  Office:  928-3407 


Psychology  is  that  branch  of  science  which  seeks  to 
understand  the  behaviour  of  organisms,  both  human 
and  infra-human,  normal  and  abnormal.  Psychology  ac- 
cepts the  individual  organism  rather  than  the  collec- 
tive or  group  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  It  attempts  to  de- 
termine how  organisms  perceive,  how  they  develop 
and  change  over  the  course  of  their  life  histories,  how 
they  choose  among  alternative  courses  of  action  and, 
particularly  with  humans,  how  they  relate  to  their  fel- 
lows and  to  social  institutions.  The  courses  in  this  De- 
partment are  designed  to  further  an  awareness  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Psychology,  its  research 
findings,  and  the  means  by  which  psychological 
knowledge  is  acquired.  The  emphasis,  thus,  is  upon 
scientific  inquiry,  rather  than  upon  the  development 
of  service  skills.  Experimentation,  laboratory  work,  and 
Statistics  are  considered  fundamental  tools  to  basic 
Psychology. 

As  a career,  today.  Psychology  is  a heterogeneous  and 
far-flung  enterprise,  and  psychologists  are  far  from 
agreeing  on  the  problems  they  should  study,  the  meth- 
ods they  should  employ,  or  the  theories  that  should 
claim  their  allegiance.  As  a research  science,  psychol- 
ogists working  in  the  context  of  universities,  research 
institutes  (public  and  private),  and  large  corporations, 
investigate  basic  behavioral  phenomena  in  areas  such 
as  physiological  psychology,  comparative  (animal)  psy- 
chology, developmental  psychology,  the  psychology  of 
individual  differences,  clinical  psychology,  and  social 
psychology.  Quite  often  research  psychologists  collab- 
orate with  scientists  in  other  fields  to  work  on  particu- 
lar problems.  For  example,  with  medical  scientists 
they  may  jointly  work  on  such  problems  as  the  behav- 
ioral effects  of  drugs,  the  behavioral  effects  of  sensory 
deprivation  (through  prolonged  isolation),  and  the  ap- 
plication of  conditioning  to  modifying  behavior  disor- 
ders. With  engineers,  they  may  examine  the  effects  of 
memory,  perception,  fatigue,  etc.,  on  skilled  perform- 
ance of  one  sort  or  another.  In  more  “applied”  set- 
tings psychologists  are  involved  in  such  fields  as  Law, 
Medicine,  Education,  Industry,  and  Religion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  students  who  are  interested  in 
Psychology  as  a career  within  any  of  the  aspects  sug- 
gested above,  must  be  prepared  for  a period  typically 
ranging  from  three  to  four  years  of  graduate  training. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  the  B.A.  was  sufficient  to 
land  an  exciting  and  creative  position  in  some  area  of 


Psychology.  Our  Department,  consistent  with  depart- 
ments of  Psychology  across  North  America,  provides 
courses  which  represent  an  exposure  to  the  basic  sub- 
ject areas  of  contemporary  Psychology  and  does  not 
provide  for  the  direct  training  of  professional  service 
skills.  The  courses  may  be  of  value  both  to  the  poten- 
tial specialist  within  Psychology  as  well  to  students 
planning  careers  in  business  and  industry,  in  the  med- 
ical and  legal  professions,  in  teaching,  in  nursing,  and 
in  social  work.  In  all  cases,  however,  further  graduate 
work  or  on-the-job  training,  or  both,  are  required. 

To  guide  the  student  wishing  to  specialize  in  the  field 
of  Psychology  as  an  undergraduate,  the  Department 
has  set  forth  certain  guidelines.  First,  a minimum  of 
seven  courses  (equivalent  to  fourteen  half-year 
courses)  in  Psychology  should  be  taken.  This  relatively 
small  minimum  number  of  courses  required  under- 
scores this  Department’s  belief  that  even  the  student 
specializing  in  Psychology  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  a variety  of  courses  in  other  areas  among  the  hu- 
manities, social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  student  may  take  more  than  the 
minimum  of  seven,  if  he  wishes.  Second,  the  Depart- 
ment recognizes  that  the  undergraduate  specializing 
in  Psychology  should,  in  addition  to  content  courses, 
have  some  exposure  to  laboratory  techniques,  research 
and  statistical  methodology,  and  the  experience  of 
conducting  a research  project.  Hence  a laboratory 
course  (PSY  320,  321  or  322)  a statistics  course  (PSY 
200,  201)  and  a research  project  (PSY  400)  must  be 
included  in  the  minimum  of  seven  courses  in  Psychol- 
ogy. Third,  although  no  specific  course  prerequisites 
are  instituted,  recommended  basic  preparation  for 
each  course  is  indicated  in  the  course  descriptions  so 
that  the  student  is  appropriately  advised,  but  without 
restricting  flexibility.  In  addition,  certain  courses  may 
have  to  be  restricted  on  a priority  basis  relating  to  the 
year  of  the  student  in  order  to  avoid  overcrowding. 
Normally  a student  seeking  to  specialize  in  Psycholo- 
gy would  take  the  introductory  course  in  his  First  Year 
and  take  additional  Psychology  courses  in  his  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Years,  reserving  his  thesis  (research 
project)  to  his  Fourth  Year.  It  should  be  noted  that 
any  student,  even  if  he  is  not  specializing  in  Psycholo- 
gy, may  take  most  if  not  all  of  the  Psychology  courses 
offered  and  may,  in  fact,  defer  the  decision  to  special- 
ize in  Psychology  as  long  as  he  can  eventually  satisfy 
the  minimum  requirements  for  specialization. 
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RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

Chairman  of  the  Combined  Department:  Professor  L.  S.  Dewart  (St.  Michael’s  College) 
Chairmen  of  Departments: 

Victoria  College:  Professor  the  Reverend  K.  J.  Joblin 

Trinity  College:  Professor  G,  A.  B.  Watson 

St.  Michael’s  College:  Professor  the  Reverend  A.  Gibson 

University  College,  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies:  Professor  R.  Williams 

Enquiries:  928-3926 


Religious  Studies,  as  an  academic  discipline,  is  based 
upon  a broad  concept  of  the  fundamental  significance 
of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  individual  person  and  of 
society.  The  intention  of  the  Department  is  to  provide 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  deepen  their  under- 
standing of  man  and  his  institutions  by  exploring  in 
various  ways  the  ultimate  questions  and  convictions 
which  have  affected  the  foundations  of  his  life 
throughout  history. 

The  breadth  of  the  concept  of  religion  which  is  as- 
sumed in  the  academic  approach  to  it  is  reflected  in 
the  diversity  of  perspectives  and  methods  involved  in 
the  courses  that  are  offered  by  the  Department  as  well 
as  in  those  recommended  from  other  disciplines.  Fur- 
thermore, students  participating  in  the  study  of  reli- 
gion are  encouraged  to  bring  to  that  study  the  instru- 
ments of  critical  and  sensitive  enquiry  which  they 
have  developed  in  other  areas.  Using  the  perspectives 
and  methods  of  various  disciplines,  separately  and  in 
combination,  fundamental  assumptions  and  questions 
pertaining  to  personal  and  social  values  and  beliefs, 
which  are  too  frequently  excluded  from  other  forms  of 
enquiry,  are  exposed  and  systematically  probed  in  an 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  thoroughness. 

Throughout  history,  man  has  expressed  his  profound- 
est  convictions,  questions,  aspirations,  and  fears  in 
many  ways.  His  art,  philosophy,  conduct,  social  insti- 
tutions, even  his  theories  about  the  physical  universe, 
have  conveyed  and  illuminated  his  measure  of  himself 
and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  From  time  to  time 
these  forms  of  expression  coalesce  within  a particular 
pattern  and  tradition  which  we  may  identify  as  a 
“great”  or  a “world”  religion.  But  along  with  such  reli- 
gions — both  within  them  as  well  as  outside  them  — 
are  the  individuals,  each  with  his  own  personal  con- 
victions, values  and  interpretations  of  experience  and 
of  the  symbols  by  which  he  represents  to  himself  the 
ultimate  concerns  of  life.  The  examination  of  all  of 
this  constitutes  the  academic  enterprise  which  we  ti- 
tle Religious  Studies. 


Those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  this  area  will  find  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  delimit  severely  the 
direction  of  their  enquiry.  There  is  no  one  programme. 
Rather,  students  have  the  freedom  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  planning  their  own  programme  within  the 
wide  limits  of  available  courses.  The  Department  sug- 
gests to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Religious 
Studies  that  approximately  half  of  the  total  number  of 
courses  they  take  in  the  Faculty  be  chosen  from  those 
listed  by  the  Department,  and  the  other  half  from  the 
Faculty’s  offerings  as  a whole.  Quite  unique  and  even 
unlikely  avenues  of  learning  are  thus  possible.  Faculty 
advisers  should  be  consulted  in  shaping  a particular 
programme. 

To  expand  human  awareness  in  areas  which  affect  di- 
rectly the  foundations  and  quality  of  life  is  not  easy, 
but  in  our  age  it  is  vitally  important.  To  prepare  for 
life,  in  addition  to  preparing  for  a career  or  for  gradu- 
ate study,  is,  among  other  things,  to  learn  how  to  ask 
ultimate  questions  and  work  toward  solutions.  The  De- 
partment of  Religious  Studies  is  committed  to  the  en- 
couraging of  this  process  and  to  the  critical  and  crea- 
tive extension  of  it  into  areas  of  individual  or  corpo- 
rate blindness. 

Students  who  wish  to  continue  into  graduate  schools 
of  religion  will  find  an  increasingly  wide  opportunity 
to  do  so  in  North  American  universities,  and  may 
think  of  their  undergraduate  study  as  preparation  for 
this.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  also  opportunities  to 
continue  in  schools  of  Social  Work,  Counselling,  The- 
ology, and  other  fields;  increasingly,  however,  in  such 
humanistic  fields  graduate  schools  look  not  at  the 
type  of  discipline  in  which  a student  has  been 
“trained”  but  at  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  under- 
graduate education,  as  such.  The  same,  indeed,  can 
be  said  of  many  employers. 

A careful  reading  of  course  descriptions  in  Religious 
Studies  will  suggest  to  the  student  with  more  than 
one  area  of  interest  a number  of  ways  in  which  a par- 
ticular programme  may  be  constructed,  combining 
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selections  from  Religious  Studies  with  offerings  from 
other  departments.  For  example,  the  courses  listed  by 
the  Department  in  the  calendar  may  be  combined  with 
courses  in  Philosophy  or  Psychology  or  Sociology  or 
Political  Science  to  create  an  investigation  in  the  psy- 
chology of  religious  expression,  the  philosophical  anal- 
ysis of  religious  language,  the  sociological  analysis  of 
religious  institutions,  the  political  impact  of  religious 
institutions  and  belief,  religious  motivations  in  human 
behaviour,  etc.  Similarly,  religion  and  the  arts  can  be 


creatively  fashioned  as  an  area  of  study  by  a selection 
of  courses  in  Religion,  Fine  Art,  Music  and  the  litera- 
tures. By  combining  courses  in  Religious  Studies, 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  East  Asian  Studies  and  Islamic 
Studies,  a variety  of  programmes  in  religious  and  cul- 
tural beliefs  may  be  planned;  the  focus  here  could  be 
achieved  through  language  study  or  through  works  in 
translation.  Not  least  important  is  the  possibility  for 
comparative  study  of  religions  or  the  study  of  basic  re- 
ligious beliefs  in  one  or  many  cultural  traditions. 


SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  K.  B.  Feuer 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  G.  Zekulin 

Departmental  Office:  928-4895 


The  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 
offers  an  extensive  range  of  courses  in  Russian  lan- 
guage and  literature,  four-year  sequences  in  Czech 
(and  Slovak),  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian  and  Ukrainian 
languages  and  literatures,  and  some  advanced  courses 
in  Slavic  linguistics.  Within  this  range  there  are 
courses  suitable  for  inclusion  in  a wide  variety  of  pro- 
grammes of  study  irrespective  of  whether  the  student 
has  studied  Russian  in  Grade  XIII  or  not.  Some  stu- 
dents may  specialize  intensively  in  Russian  language 
and  literature.  Others  may  simply  wish  to  gain  a work- 
ing knowledge  of  Russian  to  aid  their  reading  of  im- 
portant material  in  another  field,  as,  for  example,  sci- 
ence or  social  science;  for  such  purpose  the  two-year 
sequence  SLA  100  followed  by  Slavic  languages  and 
literatures  may  also  be  included  in  any  programme, 
and,  in  particular,  even  in  a programme  that  does  not 
contain  Russian.  Language  study  in  the  Department 
emphasizes  skills  in  using  literary  materials,  and  it 
also  employs  oral  methods,  combining  small  instruc- 
tional groups  with  some  laboratory  or  conversational 
practice. 

Students  who  have  not  studied  Russian  in  secondary 
school  should  not  consider  themselves  at  a disadvan- 
tage when  considering  specialization  in  the  Russian  or 
Slavic  field.  It  is  still  not  common  for  secondary 
schools  to  offer  Russian,  and  the  Toronto  programme 
in  language  is  by  itself  capable  of  providing  a very 
good  foundation  for  specialized  work. 

Students  who  have  studied  Russian  in  secondary 
school  and  would  like  to  continue  it,  should  take  SLA 


121  (or  SLA  201  if  their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  nat- 
ural or  social  sciences).  If  a student  is  inclined  to  be- 
gin a specialization  in  Russian  or  Slavic  at  the  Univer- 
sity, he  should  include  SLA  100  (first-year  Russian)  in 
the  first-year  programme.  Also  recommended  for  first- 
year  students  with  an  interest  in  the  Russian  field, 
whether  or  not  they  are  studying  Russian  language,  is 
the  course  “Introduction  to  Russian  Literature”  (SLA 
110),  which  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
some  great  works  of  Russian  literature  and  to  some 
significant  questions  of  Russian  intellectual  and  so- 
cial development. 

First-year  students  should  also  note  that  they  may  en- 
rol for  the  Department’s  courses  SLA  205,  206,  207, 
208,  (elementary  Czech,  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian, 
Ukrainian)  and  also  courses  SLA  215,  216,  217,  218 
(Czech  and  Slovak,  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian  and  Ukraini- 
an literature  and  culture).  Not  all  of  these  courses  are 
offered  in  every  year,  so  students  planning  to  take 
them  should  consult  the  “Schedule”  included  in  the 
Department’s  list  of  courses,  and  make  their  plans  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Department  offers  two  Specialist  Programmes, 
Russian  Language  and  Literature  and  Slavic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.  The  first  requires  seven  “core” 
courses  in  Russian  language  and  literature,  and  three 
additional  courses  chosen  from  offerings  in  Russian 
literature  or  Slavic  Linguistics.  The  second  requires 
eleven  courses  in  the  Department,  including  the  seven 
“core”  courses  in  Russian,  plus  three  courses  in  an- 
other Slavic  language  and  literature  (Czech,  Polish, 
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Serbo-Croatian  or  Ukrainian).  Both  programmes  in- 
clude the  possibility  of  enrolment  in  fourth  year  semi- 
nar-type courses  which  will  allow  qualified  students  to 
take  up  specialized  subjects  and  to  carry  out  individu- 
al research  projects. 

Students  enrolled  in  these  programmes  are  free  to  fol- 
low their  own  interests  in  choosing  their  remaining 
courses.  Some  may  elect  to  do  further  work  in  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  while  others  will  range  far 
afield.  Those  emphasizing  Slavic  linguistics  will  profit 
from  courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Anthropol- 
ogy and  Linguistics,  while  the  student  whose  primary 
concern  is  literature  may  be  drawn  to  many  other 
studies  — in  English  or  other  literature,  in  philoso- 
phy, psychology,  the  history  of  music  or  art,  in  Rus- 
sian and  East  European  history,  in  Marxism  or  Politi- 
cal sociology. 

Students  who  propose  to  study  Russian  and  a second, 
non-Slavic  language  with  a view  to  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools  should  enrol  in  a programme  repre- 
senting specialization  in  Modern  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures from  their  Second  Year.  Within  this  programme 
and  including  first-year  prerequisite  courses,  students 
may  acquire  the  21  Russian  credits  (7  courses)  re- 
quired for  entry  into  the  Type  A certificate  pro- 
grammes in  English  and  Russian,  or  French  and  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Literatures  at  The  College  of  Edu- 
cation. Furthermore,  qualified  students  in  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatures  have  the  opportunity  to 
spend  their  third  undergraduate  year  abroad  at  a uni- 
versity or  universities  recommended  by  the  appropri- 
ate departments. 

The  student  whose  interest  in  the  Russian  or  East  Eu- 
ropean world  is  political  or  historical  or  sociological 
can  specialize  in  Political  Science  or  History  or  Soci- 
ology and  at  the  same  time  take  language  courses, 
and  perhaps  selected  courses  in  literature,  in  this  De- 
partment. Students  planning  to  specialize  in  Econom- 


ics, for  example,  or  in  Psychology  or  Mathematics  or 
any  number  of  other  fields,  who  have  a special  inter- 
est in  the  Russian  or  East  European  area,  will  find  an 
advanced  knowledge  of  Russian  or  of  another  Slavic 
language  an  important  intellectual  and  professional 
asset.  In  recent  times  many  fields  of  research  have  in- 
cluded serious  and  extensive  work  in  the  Russian  and 
East  European  area  and  in  Russian  and  Asian  studies. 
In  academic  fields  like  History,  Political  Science,  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology,  professional  careers  can  now  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  some  part  of  the  Russian  and 
East  European  area.  The  growing  importance  of  East- 
ern Europe  in  contemporary  affairs  has  not  only  given 
great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  Slavic  Studies  in  West- 
ern universities,  but  it  has  the  effect  of  making  aca- 
demic work  in  these  areas  especially  lively  and  rele- 
vant. The  study  of  literature,  too,  is  invigorated  by 
such  a sense  of  contemporary  relevance. 

Students  with  literary  interests,  specializing  in  Eng- 
lish or  another  modern  language,  will  find  profit  in  the 
study  of  Russian  or  another  Slavic  literature.  Such 
students  may  also  find  attractive  the  opportunity  to 
take  some  important  literary  courses  in  Russian  or 
other  Slavic  literatures  without  needing  a knowledge 
of  any  Slavic  language. 

Graduate  programmes  in  the  Russian  and  Slavic  areas 
have  expanded  widely  in  recent  years,  so  that  many 
opportunities  now  exist  for  advanced  study  in  North 
America  and  Europe.  For  those  with  such  graduate 
training  there  is  now  the  chance  of  spending  an  aca- 
demic year  in  the  Soviet  Union,  through  an  exchange 
programme  administered  by  the  Centre  for  Russian 
and  East  European  Studies  at  the  University  of  Toron- 
to. Many  professional  opportunities  are  now  offered, 
especially  in  the  academic  world  and  in  government 
service.  There  is  certain  to  be  a continuing  need  for 
specialists  in  these  areas  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  which 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past  and 
which  are  today  assuming  a primary  role  in  the  world’s 
intellectual,  cultural,  political  and  scientific  affairs. 
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Supervisor  of  Studies:  Professor  K.  N.  Walker 

Enquiries:  928-3412 


Sociology  seeks  a more  accurate  and  insightful  under- 
standing of  the  way  human  beings  relate  to  each  other 
as  friends,  lovers,  members  of  a family,  students  and 
teachers,  workers  and  employers,  French-  and  Eng- 
lish-Canadians,  and  in  the  multitude  of  ways  each  of 
us  is  part  of  Society.  In  contrast  to  Psychology,  which 
deals  mainly  with  processes  occurring  within  individu- 
als, Sociology  examines  the  web  of  social  relation- 
ships among  people.  In  contrast  to  social  work,  which 
emphasizes  practice  in  society.  Sociology  seeks  main- 
ly to  understand. 

Of  course,  understanding  has  many  practical  uses.  The 
increasing  complexity  of  modern  society  creates  prob- 
lems for  which  there  are  no  ready-made  answers.  Inso- 
far, as  Sociology  consists  of  a body  of  tested  theory 
and  reliable  facts,  it  can  contribute  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  dilemmas  confronting  human  beings  in  achiev- 
ing and  maintaining  the  kind  of  society  in  which  they 
hope  to  live.  In  a rapidly  changing  world,  traditional 
explanations  often  prove  unreliable,  both  as  a basis 
for  understanding  and  as  a guide  to  action.  In  this  sit- 
uation, Sociology  constitutes  a valuable  source  of 
knowledge  for  both  the  individual  and  society. 

While  Sociology  need  not  be  your  ultimate  profession- 
al choice,  it  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  a 
career  in  teaching,  journalism,  social  work,  medicine, 
the  ministry,  business  management,  politics,  and  in 
fact,  any  career  in  which  one  must  deal  with  other 
persons  as  members  of  human  groups.  You  may  also 
wish  to  study  Sociology  as  a means  of  going  beyond 
the  limiting  horizons  of  personal  experience  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  your  own  family,  social  class,  race, 
and  nation.  Sociology  usually  brings  a greater  aware- 
ness of  and  tolerance  for  alternative  ways  of  life,  and 
an  ability  to  feel  more  at  home  with  persons  of  other 
cultural  backgrounds. 

In  pursuing  its  studies.  Sociology  uses  the  methods  of 
sciences  as  well  as  those  of  the  humanistic  disci- 
plines. It  asks  how  our  ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
acting  are  shaped  by  our  social  experience,  how  they 
came  to  be  what  they  are,  and  how  they  are  changed. 
By  comparing  various  social  systems.  Sociology  helps 
to  reveal  the  nature  of  taken-for-granted  and  ordinarily 
unquestioned  social  behaviour,  for  the  sociologist  is 
never  content  to  accept  only  ‘common  sense’  explana- 
tions. 


Today  there  are  many  sociologies:  of  politics,  religion, 
the  family,  mass  media,  art,  urban  life,  crime,  medi- 
cine, occupations,  industry,  education,  racial  and  eth- 
nic groups,  and  so  on.  All  are  specialized  parts  of  the 
whole  study  of  human  behaviour  in  its  social  context. 
The  multiplication  of  specialized  fields  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  the  expansion  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  students  of  Sociology.  Many  branches  of 
government,  industry,  and  commerce  now  employ 
sociologically  trained  personnel.  Public  relations, 
market  research,  industry,  journalism,  radio  and  tele- 
vision, penal  institutions,  social  welfare  agencies, 
planning  boards,  and  education  at  all  levels,  provide 
opportunities  for  students  of  Sociology. 

In  Canada  and  abroad,  the  demand  for  professional 
sociologists  is  currently  very  high  for  teaching,  re- 
search, consulting,  and  administrative  positions.  A 
professional  career  in  Sociology,  however,  requires  ad- 
vanced training  beyond  the  undergraduate  level. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  a specialist  pro- 
gramme which  combines  studies  in  sociology  with  re- 
lated studies  in  other  departments.  A number  of  var- 
iants of  this  programme  enable  the  student  to  empha- 
size studies  in  Canadian  society,  comparative  social 
structure,  inter-personal  relations,  political  sociology, 
social  and  economic  organization,  urban  sociology,  or 
some  other  specialty.  Recommended  programmes  in 
each  of  these  specialties  are  to  be  found  in  another 
section.  Studies  in  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Psy- 
chology — to  mention  only  a few  examples  — are  all 
relevant  to  the  various  specialties  in  Sociology,  and 
may  be  productively  combined  with  courses  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  specialist  programme  may  be  entered  in  either 
Second  or  Third  Year.  While  a first-year  course  in  Soci- 
ology is  not  required,  it  is  strongly  recommended.  Any 
one  of  SOC  101-106  is  a suitable  preparation  for  later 
courses,  and  introduces  students  to  the  basic  con- 
cepts and  perspectives  of  Sociology.  SOC  101  and  105 
deal  extensively  with  a number  of  fields  of  Sociology, 
while  each  of  SOC  102-104  and  106  treats  a particu- 
lar field  more  intensively. 

Many  of  the  advanced  courses  in  Sociology  have  pre- 
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requisites,  especially  concerning  basic  theory  and  the 
logic  and  methods  of  research.  Some  courses  assume 
competence  in  statistics.  For  these  reasons,  any  stu- 
dent considering  advanced  courses  is  strongly  urged 
to  include  SOC  201  and  either  203  or  313  in  his  pro- 
gramme of  study.  Students  planning  graduate  studies 
in  Sociology  are  particularly  advised  to  take  these 
courses. 


Students  contemplating  entrance  to  a Type  A certifi- 
cate programme  at  The  College  of  Education  should 
complete  at  least  eight  sociology  courses  in  four 
years. 

More  detailed  descriptions  of  courses  together  with 
preliminary  bibliographies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Sociology. 


ZOOLOGY 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  D.  A.  Chant 
Associate  Chairman;  Professor  R.  R.  Langford 
Undergraduate  Secretary:  Professor  J.  B.  Falls 

Student  Counselling  Service:  928-8879 
Departmental  Office:  928-3473 


Zoology  is  the  branch  of  the  biological  sciences  con- 
cerned with  the  animal  kingdom.  It  relates  to  such 
major  human  problems  as  population  numbers,  war, 
famine,  disease,  conservation,  pollution,  and  the  need 
for  outdoor  recreation.  The  study  of  Zoology  provides  a 
broad  perspective  of  man’s  place  in  the  natural  world. 
Basic  awareness  of  the  population  explosion  and  its 
consequences  have  come  from  Zoological  research. 
Ecological  studies  of  the  interaction  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals show  how  famine  and  disease  follow  the  unwise 
use  of  our  habitat,  and  how  pollution  aggravates  these 
problems.  Life  in  our  rivers  and  lakes  is  studied  not 
only  because  they  produce  fish,  but  also  because  their 
oxygen  and  chemical  contents  affect  all  life.  Zoology 
plays  a part  not  only  in  the  study  of  life  on  our  planet, 
but  also  in  the  design  of  life-support  systems  for 
space  travel.  One  modern  aspect  of  Zoology  is  animal 
behaviour,  the  study  of  which  helps  us  to  understand 
human  behaviour  in  warfare,  politics,  and  other  activi- 
ties. Zoologists  study  the  effects  of  radiation  on  ani- 
mals and  their  surroundings,  and  formulate  rules  that 
can  be  applied  to  man.  Much  of  the  research  done  in 
medicine  depends  on  discoveries  made  with  other  ani- 
mals and  applied  to  man. 

Historically,  Zoology  was  largely  an  observational  sci- 
ence but  now  has  become  experimental  and  theoreti- 
cal and  depends  in  its  research  on  the  modern  princi- 
ples of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  The 
main  theoretical  contributions  of  zoologists  have  been 
in  the  understanding  of  life  in  terms  of  physical  and 
chemical  mechanisms,  and  the  theory  of  organic  evo- 
lution. 

A zoologist  is  a scientist  who  is  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  structure,  the  functioning,  and  the  interrela- 
tionships among  animals.  The  general  field  of  Zoology 


is  divided  into  a large  number  of  special  areas  of 
study  and  research.  Zoology  may  be  divided  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  classification  of  animals.  Examples  of  these 
divisions  are:  Protozoology,  Entomology,  Mammalogy, 
and  Ichthyology.  Another  way  is  to  divide  it  by  levels 
of  organization  and  methods  of  study  such  as:  Molecu- 
lar Biology,  Cell  Biology,  Radiation  Biology,  Physiolo- 
gy, Genetics,  Ethology,  and  Population  Biology. 

Modern  Zoology  depends  on  knowledge  in  many  other 
scientific  disciplines.  The  fruitful  interaction  of  Zoolo- 
gy with  the  other  sciences  is  encouraged  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Special  branches  of  Zoology  can  be 
combined  with  studies  in  other  fields,  such  as  Anthro- 
pology, Botany,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Medical  Bio- 
physics, Parasitology,  Paediatrics,  and  Psychology. 
Many  of  the  professors  in  the  Department  of  Zoology 
research  and  teach  in  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  well  and  are  available  to  counsel  students. 
Formal  recognition  of  this  is  shown  by  the  cross-ap- 
pointments of  Zoology  staff  to  other  departments  of 
the  University.  Not  only  is  there  interrelationship 
among  the  University  departments,  but  this  also  ex- 
tends to  Institutes  and  various  divisions  of  Govern- 
ment. Members  of  the  Zoology  Department  maintain 
active  programmes  in  affiliation  with  the  Royal  Ontar- 
io Museum,  the  Great  Lakes  Institute,  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  the  Fisheries  Re- 
search Board  of  Canada,  to  mention  but  a few  associa- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  disci- 
plines, students  are  encouraged  to  incorporate  in  their 
Zoology  programmes  courses  in  the  areas  of  Anatomy, 
Biochemistry,  Microbiology  and  Physiology.  The  rela- 
tionships and  opportunities  for  research  and  study  be- 
tween the  different  disciplines  are  constantly  being 
investigated  and  extended. 
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Careers  in  Zoology  are  mainly  in  research,  which  is 
the  search  for  new  knowledge  on  which  to  base  our 
understanding  of  biological  principles;  in  teaching  at 
the  levels  of  the  high  schools,  community  colleges, 
and  universities;  and  in  technical  biological  work  such 
as  drug  testing,  pest  control,  fish  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  animal  production.  Professional  careers  in 
Zoology  require  specialization  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  and  usually  an  advanced  degree.  Students 
should  bear  this  in  mind  when  planning  their  pro- 
grammes. 

Students  who  intend  to  become  high-school  biology 
teachers  are  urged  to  plan  their  programmes  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  High  School  Assistant’s  Certif- 
icate, Type  A.  For  current  information  on  these  re- 
quirements check  with  The  Ontario  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, 44  Egl inton  Avenue  West,  Toronto,  or  The 
Secretary,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of 
Toronto. 

Two  types  of  courses  are  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Zoology. 

(1)  Generalist  courses,  primarily  for  the  student  who 
either  does  not  wish  to  specialize  at  all  in  any  dis- 
cipline or  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  a quite  dif- 
ferent discipline  yet  include  some  Zoology  in  his 
programme.  These  generalist  courses  cover  a 
broad  area  and  stress  the  relationship  of  special 
aspects  of  Zoology  to  other  human  activities. 

(2)  Specialist  courses,  primarily  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  specialize  in  Zoology  or  Biology.  These 
specialist  courses  deal  directly  with  the  subject 
and  the  relationship  of  this  subject  to  other  disci- 
plines is  not  stressed. 

The  student  specializing  in  Zoology  or  Biology  may 
take  generalist  Zoology  courses  in  areas  other  than 
those  of  his  specialty  in  order  to  broaden  his  back- 
ground in  the  Life  Sciences,  and  to  study  their  rela- 
tionship to  other  disciplines. 

There  are  no  rigid  prerequisite  or  co-requisite  require- 
ments for  any  course.  Those  listed  are  only  suggested, 
not  required.  However,  students  must  realize  that 
courses  are  designed  on  the  assumption  that  the  stu- 
dents who  are  enrolled  will  have  the  suggested  prereq- 
uisites in  their  background  and  will  be  enrolled  con- 
currently in  the  suggested  co-requisite  courses,  if  any. 
A person  who  lacks  the  suggested  prerequisite  may  be 
excluded  from  certain  courses  because  of  limitations 
of  space  or  equipment. 

In  making  a selection  of  Zoology  and  other  science 
courses  in  a given  year,  the  student  should  ensure 
that  prerequisites  for  courses  given  in  other  depart- 
ments in  future  years  are  obtained. 


Even  if  a student  does  not  seek  to  specialize  in  Zoolo- 
gy, he  may  enrol  in  any  course  offered  in  Zoology.  The 
following  courses  are  designed  specifically  for  stu- 
dents who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  Zoology:  ZOO 
200,  210,  211,  212;  they  offer  a basic  presentation  of 
the  subject  with  a broader  point  of  view  than  possible 
in  specialist  courses. 

There  is  no  prescribed  programme  for  students  spe- 
cializing in  Zoology,  and  such  students  also  may  enrol 
in  any  course  offered  by  the  Department.  However, 
students  who  wish  to  specialize  and  to  prepare  for  a 
career  in  Zoology  are  advised  to  build  their  programme 
along  the  following  lines: 

In  First  Year  — BIO  100  or  120,  CHM  120,  PHY 
140  or  130  (normally  followed  by  230)  and  a first- 
year  Mathematics  course  other  than  MAT  100. 

In  Second  Year  — CHM  235,  STA  232  or  242, 
and  three  of  ZOO  220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  226. 

Because  ZOO  225  depends  on  CHM  235  as  a pre- 
requisite, and  on  Biochemistry  as  a co-requisite, 
it  is  preferably  deferred  to  the  Third  Year. 

In  addition,  ZOO  250,  251,  252,  253,  254  are  availa- 
ble to  second-year  students  who  desire  them  for  pro- 
grammes in  this  or  other  disciplines. 

In  the  Third  Year,  students  specializing  in  Zoology  are 
encouraged  to  take  as  many  of  the  remaining  courses 
in  the  ZOO  220-226  series  as  possible,  and  additional 
courses  in  the  ZOO  250  series  are  available  for  their 
consideration.  In  the  Fourth  Year,  a wide  variety  of  ad- 
vanced courses  is  available  for  those  with  the  neces- 
sary background. 

Many  variations  on  the  suggested  programme  are  pos- 
sible, depending  on  the  student’s  individual  interests 
and  needs.  For  example,  a student  interested  in  Quan- 
titative Ecology  may  wish  to  take  additional  courses  in 
Mathematics;  a student  interested  broadly  in  Biology 
may  wish  to  substitute  courses  in  Botany  for  some  of 
the  above;  or  a student  interested  in  Cellular  Zoology 
or  Physiology  may  wish  to  take  more  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, or  Biochemistry  than  the  suggested  minimum. 
Specialist  students  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the 
counselling  services  provided  by  the  Department  be- 
fore selecting  courses  for  their  programmes. 

Students  entering  university  with  Grade  XIII  Biology 
may  petition  to  enter  directly  into  Zoology  courses  in 
the  210  or  220  series.  Normally,  however,  they  will  be 
advised  to  take  BIO  120  to  ensure  an  adequate  back- 
ground for  further  study  in  the  Life  Sciences.  ZOO 
200  is  available  to  any  student  in  the  University  in 
any  year.  Other  courses  in  the  200  series  are  recom- 
mended primarily  for  students  in  Second  or  later 
years. 
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The  following  selection  of  suggested  programmes  of 
study  is  presented  here  primarily  to  show  how  pro- 
grammes can  be  created  so  as  to  achieve  a particular 
emphasis  in  some  specific  field.  These  give  a recom- 
mended first-year  programme,  and,  in  many  cases  in- 
dicate programmes  that  would  be  devised  by  a student 
in  his  second,  third  and  fourth  year  who  wishes  to 
specialize  in  a given  discipline  or  certain  combina- 
tions of  disciplines.  Many  of  these  reproduce  in  the 
New  Programme  the  degree  of  specialization  that  was 
present  in  many  of  the  previous  “Honour  Courses"; 
some  show  new  specialization  opportunities  that  the 
New  Programme’s  flexibility  now  makes  possible. 


The  list  below  offers  examples  of  what  can  be  done;  it 
is  by  no  means  complete,  indeed  one  could  not  list  all 
the  variants  that  are  possible  within  a given  pro- 
gramme to  achieve  special  emphasis  in  a particular 
aspect  of  the  subject.  In  general,  the  programmes  sug- 
gested below  list  fewer  than  the  five  courses  that  a 
year’s  programme  must  comprise;  this  is  deliberate, 
for  students  may  specialize  and  at  the  same  time  fol- 
low other  interests  not  directly  related  to  the  field  of 
specialization,  or,  alternatively,  specialize  even  more 
completely,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  Division  will  offer  as  many  areas  of  specialization 
as  is  possible. 


B.A.  PROGRAMMES 

The  following  suggested  programmes  of  study  in  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  the  Humanities  and  the  Social 
Sciences  lead  to  a Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  degree. 
They  are  listed  alphabetically. 

Chinese  Studies  (Consult  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies) 

Many  different  combinations  are  possible  and 
students  should  consult  Departmental  advisers  in 
planning  their  programmes  of  study. 
Recommended  first-year  preparation:  EAS  100. 
Second-year  programme:  EAS  200/206,  and  one  other 
EAS  course. 

Third-year  programme:  EAS  332/335,  and  two  other 
EAS  courses  of  which  one  should  be  a language 
course. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Three  courses  EAS  of  which 
two  should  be  language  courses. 

Classics  (Consult  Department  of  Classics) 
Recommended  first-year  preparation  in  Greek: 

(a)  Two  of  GRK  120S,  121S,  122F,  123F  for  stu- 
dents with  XIII  GRK. 

(b)  GRK  100  for  students  without  XIII  GRK. 
Recommended  first-year  preparation  in  Latin: 

(c)  Two  of  LAT  120F,  121F,  122S,  123S  for  stu- 
dents with  XIII  LAT. 

(d)  LAT  130  for  students  with  only  XII  LAT. 

(e)  LAT  100  for  students  without  high  school 
LAT. 


Second-year  programme:  One  course-combination  in 
GRK,  together  with  one  course-combination  in 
LAT  as  given  below. 

GRK  course-combinations: 

(i)  GRK  220  & 221  for  students  with  first-year 
preparation  (a) 

(ii)  GRK  220  & 221  or  one  of  GRK  220,  221  and 
two  of  GRK  120S,  121S,  122F,  123F  for  stu- 
dents with  first-year  preparation  (b). 

LAT  course-combinations: 

(iii)  LAT  220  & 221  for  students  with  first-year 
preparation  (c)  or  (d). 

(iv)  One  of  LAT  220  & 221  and  two  of  LAT  120F, 
121F,  122S,  123S  for  students  with  first- 
year  preparation  (d)  or  (e) 

Third-year  programme:  Any  two  of  LAT  320,  321,  322, 
420,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425.  Any  two  of  GRK 
320,  321,  322  or  one  of  GRK  320,  321,  322  and 
one  of  GRK  220,  221. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Any  two  of  LAT  320,  321, 
322,  420,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425.  Any  two  of 
GRK  420,  421,  422,  423. 

Economics  (Consult  Department  of  Political  Economy) 
Students  who  wish  to  do  serious  work  in  Econom- 
ics should  take  the  four  core  subjects  — micro- 
economics, macroeconomics,  mathematics  and 
statistics  — and  complement  these  courses  with 
four  to  eight  additional  courses  in  Economics. 
Recommended  first-year  preparation:  ECO  100,  MAT 
134 

Fourth-year  programme  (1970-71):  ECO  (325F  & 

326S)/332,  ECO  328 
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Economics  and  Mathematics  (Consult  Professor  W. 
Hague,  Department  of  Mathematics)  (See  de- 
scription under  B.Sc.  programmes,  Mathematics 
and  Economics) 


English  Language  and  Literature  (Consult  Department 
of  English) 

For  this  twenty-course  programme  a student  is  required: 

(a)  to  take  at  least  ten  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
courses  in  ENG, 

(b)  to  achieve  an  average  of  B or  better  in  the 
core  programme  of  the  ten  courses  (as  set 
out  below), 

(c)  to  complete  at  least  five  courses  outside  the 
Department  of  English  by  the  end  of  his 
fourth  year,  and 

(d)  to  achieve  standing  in  some  form  of  Compre- 
hensive Examination. 

The  core  programme  of  ten  courses  is  defined  as  fol- 
lows: 

One  of  ENG  200,  312,  404 

One  of  ENG  302,  304,  413 

One  of  ENG  212,  332 

One  of  ENG  306,  415 

One  of  ENG  308,  346,  368,  417 

One  of  ENG  322,  324 

One  of  ENG  218,  350 

One  of  ENG  328,  338,  348,  419 

Two  additional  courses  chosen  from  the  above,  or 
any  others  in  the  200-,  300-  or  400-series.  At 
least  one  400-series  course  must  be  included  in 
the  ten  courses. 


English  and  One  Other  Subject  (for  double  teaching 
certification)  (Consult  Departments  of  English, 
and  of  the  other  subject). 

The  core  programme  for  ENGLISH  is  as  follows: 

One  of  ENG  200,  312,  404 
One  of  ENG  302,  304,  413 
One  of  ENG  212,  332 
One  of  ENG  306,  322,  415 
One  of  ENG  308,  324,  346,  368,  417 
One  of  ENG  328,  338,  348,  419 
One  additional  course,  chosen  from  the  above  or  from 
other  courses  in  the  200-,  300-,  400-series.  Con- 
sult the  appropriate  Department  regarding  re- 
quirements in  the  other  subject. 


English  and  Latin  (Consult  Departments  of  English 
and  Classics) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  LAT  (See  under 
Classics);  at  least  one  course  in  ENG. 
Second-year  programme:  Two  of  LAT  220,  221,  222; 
ENG  (see  regulations  for  double  certification  un- 
der English  and  One  Other  Subject). 


Third-year  programme:  LAT  320  and  one  of  courses  in 
the  300  and/or  400  series;  ENG  (see  regulations 
for  double  certification  under  English  and  One 
Other  Subject). 

Fourth-year  programme:  LAT:  Two  of  the  courses  in 
the  300/or  400  series  (of  which  LAT  420  must  be 
one  unless  LAT  221  has  previously  been  taken); 
ENG  (see  regulations  for  double  certification  un- 
der English  and  One  Other  Subject). 

Fine  Art — History  of  Art  (Consult  Department  of  Fine 
Art) 

The  total  programme  requires  a minimum  of  ten 
courses  in  History  of  Art  and  must  include  FAR 
101,  102,  200,  201. 

Students  are  also  advised  to  take  FAR  100. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  FAR  100,  101, 
102 

Second-year  programme-.  Should  include  FAR  200,  201 
and  a third  Fine  Art  100-series  course  if  not  al- 
ready taken.  By  the  end  of  second  year  students 
should  have  acquired  a reading  knowledge  of  two 
of  French,  Italian  or  German. 

Second-,  third-  and  fourth-year  programme:  Should  in- 
clude at  least  six  of  FAR  202,  220,  300,  301, 
323,  324,  325,  400,  401S,  420,  421F,  422.  The 
selection  of  courses  and  the  sequence  in  which 
they  are  taken  will  be  determined  by  the  inter- 
ests of  the  individual  student  and  by  the  need  to 
comply  with  stated  prerequisites. 

Fine  Art — Studio  (Consult  Department  of  Fine  Art) 

The  total  programme  requires  a minimum  of  ten 
courses  in  FAR:  four  must  be  in  History  of  Art 
(and  include  FAR  101,  102,  200,  201)  and  six  in 
Studio  work. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  FAR  101,  102, 

no. 

Second-year  programme:  should  include  FAR  200, 
201,  230. 

Third-  and  fourth-year  programme:  should  include  at 
least  four  of  FAR  330,  331,  332,  333,  430,  431, 
432.  The  selection  of  courses  and  the  sequence 
in  which  they  are  taken  will  be  determined  by 
the  interests  of  the  individual  student  and  by  the 
need  to  comply  with  the  stated  prerequisites. 

French  Language  and  Literature  (Consult  Department 
of  French) 

The  specialist  programme  in  French  Language  and  Lit- 
erature requires  standing  in  a minimum  of  ten 
FRE  courses  taken  as  part  of  a four-year  pro- 
gramme. No  more  than  two  of  these  courses  may 
be  from  the  series  120-199,  and  at  least  two  of 
these  courses  must  be  from  those  listed  as 
‘‘Courses  open  to  third  and  higher  years”  and 
‘‘Courses  open  to  fourth-year  students".  A mark  of 
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at  least  70%  must  be  achieved  in  each  of  at 
least  seven  FRE  courses.  It  is  highly  recommend- 
ed that  a student  take  at  least  four  courses  out- 
side the  French  Department. 

To  fulfill  the  Department’s  requirements  in  language 
proficiency  a student  must:  (a)  successfully  com- 
plete FRE  371  or  a special  University  examina- 
tion in  v/ritten  French  of  the  same  standard  as 
FRE  371,  normally  to  be  taken  during  the  Third 
Year;  and  (b)  pass  a University  oral  examination, 
also  normally  to  be  taken  during  the  Third  Year. 
To  fulfill  the  Department’s  requirement  in  French 
linguistics  a student  must  successfully  complete 
at  least  one  of  FRE  372,  373,  374,  475,  476  or 
Independent  Study  (FRE  290,  390,  490)  on  a lin- 
guistic or  stylistic  topic.  Students  planning  a 
teaching  career  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take 
FRE  372.  To  fulfill  the  Department’s  literature 
requirement  a student  must  successfully  com- 
plete at  least  four  literature  courses  (not  includ- 
ing FRE  120),  one  of  which  must  be  primarily  de- 
voted to  texts  prior  to  1800,  and  one  of  which 
must  be  primarily  devoted  to  texts  after  1800. 
Only  two  inter-college  options  may  be  counted  to- 
wards this  literature  requirement. 

The  requirements  for  double-specialization  in  French 
and  another  subject  (e.g.  in  Modern  Languages 
and  Literatures)  are  the  same  as  above,  save  that 
a minimum  of  seven  courses  in  French  is  re- 
quired, of  which  at  least  three  must  be  literature 
courses.  Only  one  inter-college  option  may  be 
counted  towards  this  literature  requirement.  A 
mark  of  at  least  70%  must  be  achieved  in  each 
of  at  least  five  FRE  courses. 

Subject  to  the  usual  prerequisites,  the  above  require- 
ments may  be  fulfilled  in  any  order  the  student 
wishes  and  the  number  of  French  courses  taken 
each  year  may  be  determined  by  the  student. 
However,  the  French  Department  recommends 
the  following  programme  for  a student  enrolled  in 
1970-71: 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  FRE  120  & FRE 
140/142. 

Second-year  programme:  Two  or  more  courses  from  the 
courses  listed  as  “Courses  open  to  second  and 
higher  years”  (except  FRE  200  & 300). 

Third-year  programme:  Two  or  more  courses  from  the 
courses  listed  as  “Courses  open  to  second  and 
higher  years”  (except  FRE  200  & 300)  and 
“Courses  open  to  third  and  higher  years”. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Specialists  in  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  should  take  at  least  three 
courses  (double-specialists  at  least  two  courses) 
from  those  courses  listed  as  “Courses  open  to 
second  and  higher  years”  (except  FRE  200  & 
300),  “Courses  open  to  third  and  higher  years”, 
and  “Courses  open  to  fourth-year  students”.  Care 


should  be  taken  to  avoid  selecting  courses  which 
duplicate  the  content  of  previous  or  concurrent 
courses. 

French  and  Latin  (Consult  Departments  of  French  and 
Classics) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  LAT:  (See  under 
Classical  Studies);  FRE  120  and  FRE  140/142. 

Second-year  programme:  Two  of  LAT  220,  221,  222; 
Two  or  more  courses  in  FRE  from  the  courses 
listed  as  “Courses  open  to  second  and  higher 
years”  (except  FRE  200  and  300). 

Third-year  programme:  LAT  320  and  one  of  the 
courses  in  the  300  and/or  400  series:  Two  or 
more  courses  in  FRE  from  the  “Courses  open  to 
second  and  higher  years”  (except  FRE  200  and 
300)  and  “Courses  open  to  third  and  higher 
years”. 

Fourth-year  programme:  LAT:  Two  of  the  courses  in 
the  300  and/or  400  series  (of  which  LAT  420 
must  be  one  unless  LAT  221  has  previously  been 
taken):  Two  or  more  courses  in  FRE  from  the 
courses  listed  as  “Courses  open  to  second  and 
higher  years”,  and  “Courses  open  to  fourth  year 
students”. 

Geography  (Consult  Department  of  Geography) 

The  total  programme  requires  a minimum  of  nine 
courses  in  Geography,  including  GGR  100,  270, 
320,  491  and  GGR  390F/391F. 

(Programmes  in  Physical  Geography  can  qualify  for 
the  B.Sc.  degree;  consult  the  Department  of  Ge- 
ography.) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  GGR  100, 

101/220. 

Second-year  programme:  should  include  GGR  270. 

Third-year  programme:  should  include  GGR 

390F/391F;  GGR  320  can  be  taken  in  Third  or 
Fourth  year. 

Fourth-year  programme:  should  include  GGR  491. 

German  Language  and  Literature  (Consult  Department 
of  German) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  GER  110,  120; 
or  GER  120/130. 

Second-year  programme:  GER  210,  and  GER  220/230. 

Third-year  programme:  Two  of  GER  320,  321,  322*, 
410,  420,  421,  422. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Two  of  GER  320,  321,  322*, 
410,  420,  421,  422. 

*GER  322  is  required  of  specialists. 

Greek  (Consult  Department  of  Classics) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  As  under  Clas- 
sics. 

Second-year  programme:  One  GRK  course-combination 
as  under  Classics,  and  one  of  LAT  220,  221,  222. 
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Third-year  programme:  GRK  320,  321,  322  or  two  of 
GRK  320,  321,  322  and  one  of  GRK  220,  221, 
one  course  in  LAT. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Any  three  of  GRK  420,  421, 
422,  423,  (430/431),  one  course  in  LAT. 


Greek  and  Roman  History  (Consult  Department  of 
Classics) 

Third-year  programme:  Two  GRH  courses  in  each  of 
second  and  third  year,  together  with  four  courses 
in  GRK  and  LAT  with  at  least  one  in  each  lan- 
guage. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Two  GRH  courses  in  each  of 
second,  third  and  fourth  year,  together  with  a to- 
tal of  six  courses  in  GRK  and  LAT  (at  least  one 
in  each  language  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  third  year). 


History — Modern  History  (Consult  Department  of  His- 
tory) 

The  total  programme  requires  an  academically  coher- 
ent combination  of  courses  chosen  in  consulta- 
tion with  departmental  advisers  so  as  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  student.  A minimum  of  seven 
courses  in  HIS  is  required  in  the  Programme. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  HIS  100. 

Second-year  programme:  Two  or  three  HIS  courses. 

Third-year  programme:  Two  or  three  HIS  courses. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Prerequisite:  Four  200-  and/or 
3(D0-series  courses  in  HIS.  Two  or  three  HIS 
courses,  including  at  least  one  400-series  course. 


Indian  Civilization  (Literature,  Philosophy  or  History 
Specialists)  (Consult  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  EAS  110;  EAS 
112  & 116  are  also  recommended. 

Second-year  programme:  EAS  210,  211  and  two  of 
EAS  212,  213,  214. 

Third-year  programme: 

Literature:  EAS  310,  311,  312/313,  317/319; 
EAS  314  is  also  recommended. 

Philosophy:  EAS  303,  313,  312/314,  317;  EAS 
311  is  also  recommended. 

History:  EAS  302,  312,  313/314,  317/319;  EAS 
311  is  also  recommended. 

Fourth-year  programme: 

Literature:  EAS  410,  411,  412/413,  417/419; 
EAS  414  is  also  recommended. 

Philosophy:  EAS  403,  413,  412/414,  417;  EAS 
411  is  also  recommended. 

History:  EAS  402,  412,  413/414,  417/418/419; 
EAS  411  is  also  recommended. 


Islamic  Studies  (Consult  Department  of  Islamic 
Studies) 

The  total  programme  requires  a minimum  of  nine 
courses  in  Islamic  Studies,  of  which  at  least 
three  shall  be  language  courses  and  three  history 
courses.  Students  who  intend  to  enrol  in  this  Pro- 
gramme are  urged  to  contact  the  Undergraduate 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Islamic  Studies 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  not  later 
than  the  end  of  their  First  year. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  ISL  214. 


Italian  (Consult  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic 
Studies) 


Italian  and  Latin  (Consult  Departments  of  Italian  and 
Hispanic  Studies,  and  Classics) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  LAT:  (See  under 
Classics);  ITA  100/(121Y,  and  one  of  ITA  120Y, 
190Y). 

Second-year  programme:  Two  of  LAT  220,  221,  222; 
ITA  220Y/221Y/290Y,  and  ITA  222Y,  ITA  223F, 
ITA  224S. 

Third-year  programme:  LAT  320  and  one  of  the 
courses  in  the  300  and/or  400  series;  ITA  321 
and  one  full  course  or  two  half-courses  from  the 
300  and/or  400  series. 

Fourth-year  programme:  LAT:  Two  of  the  courses  in 
the  300  and/or  400  series  (of  which  LAT  420 
must  be  one  unless  LAT  221  has  previously  been 
taken);  ITA:  Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  half 
courses  from  the  300  and/or  400  series. 


Japanese  Studies  (Consult  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  EAS  120,  124. 

Second-year  programme:  EAS  220,  222  (and  EAS  124 
if  not  taken  previously). 

Third-year  programme:  EAS  320,  322,  206/321/323 
(and  EAS  224  if  not  taken  previously). 

Fourth-year  programme:  EAS  420,  426,  and  TWO  of 
EAS  335,  421,  (422F  & 423S),  423Y,  424,  425, 
427  (and  EAS  206  if  not  taken  previously). 


Judaic  Studies 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a programme  of  study  of 
Jewish  thought,  literature,  culture,  religion  and 
history  may  do  so  by  combining  courses  offered 
in  the  Departments  of  Near  Eastern  Studies,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Religious  Studies.  Consultation  with 
these  Departments  and  with  the  Departments  of 
History  and  Sociology,  which  offer  courses  in 
areas  relevant  to  Jewish  history  and  culture,  will 
yield  programmes  of  considerable  concentration 
on  Judaica. 
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Languages  and  Literatures 

Many  programmes  can  be  devised  which  combine 
modern  languages,  ancient  languages,  or  modern 
and  ancient  languages  together.  The  pattern  for 
such  combinations  could  be  basically  the  same, 
i.e.  two  courses  (where  offered)  in  each  of  the 
two  languages  chosen  in  each  of  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  years,  the  fifth  course  remaining 
a free  choice. 

(a)  Courses  are  offered  (not  all  in  three  or  four 
year  sequences)  in  the  following  modern  lan- 
guages: Arabic,  Chinese,  Czech  (&  Slovak), 
English,  French,  German,  Hebrew,  Hindi,  Ital- 
ian, Japanese,  Persian,  Polish,  Portuguese, 
Russian,  Serbo-Croatian,  Spanish,  Turkish, 
Ukrainian. 

(b)  Courses  are  offered  (not  all  in  three  or  four 
year  sequences)  in  the  following  ancient  lan- 
guages: Akkadian,  Classical  Arabic,  Aramaic- 
Syriac,  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Classical  Japanese,  Latin,  Pali,  Sanskrit. 

(c)  Interesting  combinations  can  be  devised 
within  (a),  within  (b),  or  by  combining 
courses  from  (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  The  Department  of  Education  lists  the  follow- 
ing combinations  of  language  courses  which 
lead  to  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Cer- 
tificates, Type  A in  Ontario  Colleges  of  Edu- 
cation: English  and  French;  English  and  Ger- 
man; English  and  Russian;  English  and  Span- 
ish; French  and  German;  French  and  Italian; 
French  and  Russian;  French  and  Spanish; 
Classics  (Latin  and  Greek);  English  and  Latin; 
French  and  Latin;  Italian  and  Latin. 


Latin  (Consult  Department  of  Classics) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  As  under  Clas- 
sics. 

Second-year  programme:  One  LAT  course-combination 
as  under  Classics,  of  GRK  220,  221. 

Third-year  programme:  Any  three  of  LAT  320,  321, 
322,  420,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425,  (430/431). 
One  course  in  GRK. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Any  three  of  LAT  320,  321, 
322,  420,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425,  (430/431). 
One  course  in  GRK. 

NOTE:  LAT  320  and  either  LAT  221  or  LAT  420  must 
be  included  in  the  overall  programme. 


Latin  and  another  subject  (except  Greek)  (Consult  De- 
partment of  Classics,  and  of  the  other  Subject). 

The  Latin  component  of  such  a programme  is  recom- 
mended as  follows: 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  As  under  Clas- 
sics. 


Second-year  programme:  One  course-combination  in 
LAT  as  under  Classics. 

Third-year  programme:  Any  two  of  LAT  320,  321,  322, 
420,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Any  two  of  LAT  320,  321, 
322,  420,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425. 


Latin  and  Italian  (See  under  Italian  and  Latin) 


Latin  and  Spanish  (Consult  Departments  of  Classics, 
and  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  LAT:  (See  under 
Classics);  SPA  100/120. 

Second-year  programme:  Two  of  LAT  220,  221,  222; 
SPA  220Y/221Y  and  any  three  half-courses  in  the 
200  series. 

Third-year  programme:  LAT  320  and  one  of  the 
courses  in  the  300  and/or  400  series;  SPA  320Y 
and  any  three  half-courses  in  the  300  and/or  400 
series. 

Fourth-year  programme:  LAT:  Two  of  the  courses  in 
the  300  and/or  400  series  (of  which  LAT  420 
must  be  one  unless  LAT  221  has  previously  been 
taken);  SPA  420Y  and  any  three  half-courses  in 
the  300  and/or  400  series. 


Latin  American  Studies  (Consult  Professor  K.  L.  Levy, 
Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  GGR 

100/101/220,  HIS  100,  SPA  100/120.  One  of 
ANT  100,  JAL  100,  ANT  150,  ECO  100,  POL  101, 
SOC  101-105. 

Second-year  programme:  GGR  242,  HIS  290/343,  SPA 
220Y  and  SPA  280Y.  One  of  ANT  204,  JAL  100, 
ECO  200*,  202*,  FRE  120,  POL  200*,  206*,  305, 
PRT  200,  SOC  201*,  202*,  203*,  204-207. 

Third-year  programme:  PRT  200,  SPA  320Y  and  one  of 
SPA  366F,  382S,  386Y,  466S,  470Y,  480F,  484Y. 
Two  of  ANT  340,  ECO  324,  328,  345F,  GGR  101, 
220,  224,  322F,  338F,  HIS  390,  POL  304,  305, 
306,  320,  SOC. 

Fourth-year  programme:  PRT  420,  SPA  420Y  and  a 
300-  or  400-series  SPA  course.  Two  of  ANT  441, 
443,  ECO  324,  328,  345F,  GGR  101,  220,  224, 
322F,  338F,  HIS  390,  491,  492,  POL  407,  417, 
SOC  401,  402,  451F,  451S. 

NOTE:  Students  should  consult  the  Departments  con- 
cerned when  making  their  choice;  courses 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  strongly  recom- 
mended if  later  specialized  work  in  one  of  the 
disciplines  is  contemplated.  Students  may  also 
emphasize  one  or  two  of  their  disciplines  by  dou- 
bling or  tripling  courses  in  any  year. 
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B.A.  PROGRAMMES 


Linguistics  [with  (e.g.)  Anthropology]  (Consult  Profes- 
sor J.  J.  Chew  in  Department  of  Anthropology) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  JAL  100  (re- 
quired not  later  than  second  year). 

Second-year  programme:  LIN  228F,  229S,  230  (re- 
quired not  later  than  third  year). 

Third-year  programme:  LIN  326  (unless  One  of  EAS 
100,  EAS  120,  ISL  216,  NES  142,  is  taken);  Two 
of:  JAL  300,  LIN  201,  333,  348,  349,  350,  450, 
491,  ANT  220,  PSY  305F  plus  a half  course. 

(Any  of  these  may  be  postponed  to  a fourth  year.) 

Fourth-year  programme:  LIN  491  (optional  if  require- 
ments have  been  met). 

Linguistics  and  Mathematics  (Consult  Professor  B. 
Brainerd,  Department  of  Mathematics)  (See  de- 
scription under  B.Sc.  Programmes). 

Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

For  many  years,  several  departments  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  (English,  French,  German,  Ital- 
ian and  Hispanic  Studies,  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures)  have  co-operated  to  provide  students 
with  a framework  for  specialized  study  in  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatures.  More  recently,  the 
Department  of  Linguistics  has  offered  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level  courses  which  fit  well  into  such 
a framework. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  At  least  one 
course  (normally  the  basic  course)  in  each  of  at 
least  two  modern  languages  (of  which  English 
may  be  one). 

Second-year  programme:  Two  courses  in  each  of  the 
two  languages  chosen  in  first  year. 

Third-year  programme:  Two  courses  at  the  appropriate 
level  in  each  of  the  chosen  languages. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Two  courses  at  the  appropri- 
ate level  in  each  of  the  chosen  languages. 

Music  (Consult  Advisers  in  the  Faculty  of  Music) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MUS  100,  120, 
HIS  100,  GER  120/105. 

Second-year  programme:  MUS  222,  240,  ITA 

120/100/LAT  100,  PHL  208F/209F,  318S,  GER 
205  (if  GER  105  was  taken  in  previous  year). 

Third-year  programme:  MUS  322;  MUS  343Y  and 
340Y/348Y  are  strongly  recommended  additions. 

Fourth-year  programme:  MUS  422;  MUS  443  and  other 
MUS  courses  are  strongly  recommended  addi- 
tions. 

Near  Eastern  Studies  (Consult  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  NES  100,  NES 
141/151/ISL  214. 


Second-  and  Third-year  programme:  A minimum  of  six 
courses  in  Near  Eastern  History  and  Near  Eastern 
Languages  (which  may  be  taken  to  include  Ara- 
bic, see  under  Islamic  Studies).  At  least  two  of 
these  six  must  make  a two-year  sequence  in  one 
Near  Eastern  Language  (including  Arabic).  If  only 
six  courses  in  NES  or  Arabic  are  taken  in  the 
second  and  third  years,  two  further  courses  are 
required  in  cognate  subjects,  approved  as  such 
by  departmental  advisers,  that  are  taught  in  oth- 
er departments  (e.g.  courses  in  ANT,  GLL,  GRH, 
GRK,  LAT,  FAR,  HIS,  ISL,  LIN,  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  PHL,  REL,  SOC).  If  the 
second  and  third  year  programme  includes  seven 
courses  in  NES,  then  one  course  in  a cognate 
subject  is  required. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Three  courses  in  NES;  one 
course  in  a cognate  subject  (with  Departmental 
approval).  At  least  two  of  these  four  courses  must 
be  in  two  different  languages. 

Near  Eastern  Studies — Languages  (Consult  Depart- 
ment of  Near  Eastern  Studies) 

This  represents  an  ideal  programme  for  students  spe- 
cializing in  Hebrew  and  Akkadian  Languages. 
Many  of  the  courses  could  be  taken  in  later  years 
than  that  suggested  and,  of  course,  different 
courses  should  be  chosen  to  suit  other  areas  of 
specialization. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  NES  100,  141, 
JAL  100. 

Second-year  programme:  NES  211,  241,  271,  LIN  220. 

Third-year  programme:  NES  311,  341,  272. 

Fourth-year  programme:  NES  411,  441,  471,  481. 

Near  Eastern  Studies — History — Archaeology  (Consult 
Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies) 

This  represents  an  ideal  programme  for  students  spe- 
cializing in  Egyptian  History  and  Archaeology. 
Many  of  the  courses  could  be  taken  in  later  years 
than  that  suggested  and,  of  course,  different 
courses  should  be  chosen  to  suit  other  areas  of 
specialization. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  NES  100,  ANT 
100. 

Second-year  programme:  NES  231,  271,  281F,  282S, 
ANT  204. 

Third-year  programme:  NES  272,  331,  ISL  214. 

Fourth-year  programme:  NES  431,  471,  481,  ISL  220. 

Philosophy  (Consult  University  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy) 

The  total  programme  requires  a minimum  of  twelve 
half-courses  from  those  numbered  200  and 
above.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  these  in- 
clude at  least  two  of  PHL  206,  207,  327,  328, 
329,  330,  and  at  least  two  of  PHL  307,  308,  309, 
310  and  PHL  314  and  315. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  PHL  100. 
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PARKING  FACILITIES 
ON  ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS 


The  St.  George  Campu, 


Visitors  may  park  in  supervised  areas  (marked  P 
on  map)  when  space  is  available  after  University 
permit  holders  have  been  accommodated. 
Commercial  parking  lots  nearest  to  the  campus 
are  at  Bloor  and  Avenue  Rd.  (A-4);  College  and 
Elizabeth  (E-5);  College  and  University  (E-4); 
College,  west  of  Central  Public  Library  (E-2). 
Parking  on  public  streets  within  the  campus  is 
metered  where  permitted.  Parking  in  unauthor- 
ized zones  is  subject  to  fines  of  up  to  $10. 


ALPHABETICAL  LISTING 


ACCOUNTING  (Physical  Plant) 11  (£ 

ADMINISTRATION  (Simcoe  Hall) 1 (D 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  Site lA  (D 

ADMISSIONS  OFFICE  (Simcoe  Hall) 1 (D 

ADVISORY  BUREAU 30  (B 

ALUMNI  HOUSE 23  (D 

ANNESLEY  HALL  (Victoria) 96  (A 

ARCHITECTURE / 12  (E 

ARENA 62A  (A 

BANTING  INSTITUTE 79  (E 

BENSON  BUILDING(Women'sAthletics)26  (C 

BEST  (CHARLES  H.)  INSTITUTE 78  (E 

BIRGE-CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  (Vic.) 95A  (B 

BOOKROOM 48  (D- 

BORDEN  BUILDINGS 18  (D 

BOTANY 77  (E 

BRENNAN  HALL  (St.  Michael's) 87  (B 

BURTON  TOWER 44  (D 

BURWASH  HALL  (Victoria) 94A  (B 

BUSINESS 59  (A- 

CAMPUS  CENTRE  Site 8 (E- 

CANADIANA  ARCHIVES 71A  (D- 

CAREER  COUNSELLING 

AND  PLACEMENT  CENTRE 24  (D- 

CARR  HALL  (St.  Michael's) 85  (C 

CLOVER  HILL  (St.  Michael's) 85A  (C- 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 35  (A 

CONNAUGHT  LABS  (Spadina) 17  (D 

CONVOCATION  HALL 2 (D 

CUMBERLAND  HOUSE 7 (E 

DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 65  (B 

DRAMA  CENTRE  STUDIO  THEATRE  ....31  (B- 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING  (Music)  104  (B- 

ELECTRICAL  BUILDING 74  (E- 

ELMSLEY  HALL  (St.  Michael's) 88  (B- 

EMMANUEL  COLLEGE  (Vic.) 95  vB- 

EXTENSION  DIVISION 105  (B- 

EXTENSION  LIBRARY 83  (C- 

FACULTY  CLUB 22  (D 

FOOD  SCIENCES 101  (A 

FORESTRY 4 (D 

GALBRAITH  BUILDING  (Engineering) 5 (E 

GERALD  LARKIN  BUILDING  (Trinity). . . .64  (B 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  CENTRE 21  (D 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  RESIDENCE. ..  .60  (A- 

GRADUATE  STUDIES  H.Q 50  (D 

HART  HOUSE 67  (C 

HEALTH  SERVICES 19  (D 

HOUSING  SERVICE lA  (D- 

HOWARD  FERGUSON  HALL 51  (C- 

HYGIENE 76  (E- 

INFIRMARY :...8A  (E- 

INNIS  COLLEGE 70  (C-3)  and  49  (D 

(Phone  928-2513  for  specific  Innis  offices) 

INNIS  COLLEGE  Site 39  (B- 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 7 (E- 

KNOX  COLLEGE 46  (D- 

LAIDLAW  LIBRARY  (U.C.) 47  (C- 

LARKIN  (GERALD)  BUILDING  (Trinity).  .64  (B- 

LASH  MILLER  CHEMICAL  LABS 43  (D- 

LAW 106  (B- 

LIBRARY  (Central) 71  (D- 

LIBRARY  FOR  HUMANITIES  & SOCIAL 

SCIENCES  RESEARCH  Site 40  (B 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE  SCHOOL  Site 40  (B 

LINEAR  ACCELERATOR  LABORATORY.44A  (D 

LORETTO  COLLEGE  (St.  Michael's) 89  (B 

MACDONALD-MOWAT  HOUSE 49  (D 

MACMILLAN  THEATRE 104  (B 

MARGARET  ADDISON  HALL  (Victoria). . .97  (A 
MASSEY  COLLEGE 55  (B- 

Mclennan  physical  laboratories. 44  (d 

MECHANICAL  BUILDING 73  (E- 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES  BUILDING  72  (E- 

METALLURGY  & MATERIALS  SCIENCE. .6A  (E- 
MINING  AND  MILL  BUILDING 75  (E- 


1 2 

NEW  COLLEGE 25  (C-1) 

NURSING 45  (D-2) 

OLD  OBSERVATORY 69  (C-3) 

PHARMACY 10  (E-1) 

PHYSICAL  PLANT  H.Q 11  (E-1) 

PLACEMENT  CENTRE 24  (D-1) 

PLANETARIUM 103  (A-4) 

PRESS  OFFICES.  BOOKROOM 48  (D-2) 

RADIO.  U of  T 56  (B-2) 

RAMSAY  WRIGHT  ZOOLOGICAL  LABS. ..41  (C-2) 
ROYAL  CONSERVATORY, 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 61  (A-3) 

ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 102  (A-3) 

ST.  HILDA'S  COLLEGE  (Trinity) 58  (B-2) 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE  (St.  Michael's).  .80  (C-4) 
ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  (AdmEn.) 85  (C-5) 
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iJniversity  of  Toronto 
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1^1  ST.  BASIL'S 

iVi^  SEMINARY 


VVEULeSUEY  ST.  W. 


University  of  King’s  College 
moved  here  in  1845  after  two 
years  on  Front  Street.  In  1850  the 
University  of  Toronto  took  over 
its  Royal  Charter  dated  1827. 
Later  the  building  was  razed  to 
make  way  for  Ontario  Parliament’s 
eastern  wing. 
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TEXT  BOOK  STORE 20  (D-1) 

THEOLOGY.  TORONTO 

SCHOOL  OF 2 St.  Thomas  St. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 63  (B-3) 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 47  (C-2) 

VARSITY  NEWSPAPER 56  (B-2) 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 91  (B-4) 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  (Admin.  Academic). 92  (B-4) 

VICTORIA-EMMANUEL  RESIDENCE 94  (B-5) 

VICTORIA  GYMNASIUM 98  (A-5) 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 93  (B-4) 

WALLBERG  BUILDING 6 (E-2) 

WHITNEY  HALL(U.C.) 53  (C-2) 

WOMEN'S  UNION  (U.C.) 52  (C-2) 

WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE 66  (C-3) 

WYMILWOOD  (Victoria) 96A  (A-4) 


THE  GREAT 
GATHERING  PLACES 


Convocation  Hall 2(D-2) 

Hart  House  67(c-3) 

Edward  Johnson  Building  104  (b-3) 
Stadium  and  Arena  62  (a-3) 


THE  MAIN  ELEMENTS 


Simcoe  Hall  (Administration) 1 (D-2) 

The  University  Library 71  (D-3) 

Graduate  Studies 50  (D-2) 


The  Colleges 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 47  (C-2) 

Arts  and  Science  Colleges 
of  the  Federated  Universities 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 91,92(8-4) 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 63(8-3) 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE 85  (C-5) 

Residential  Inter-Faculty  Colleges 

NEW  COLLEGE 25  (C-1) 

INNIS  COLLEGE 49(D-2);  70(C-3) 

U of  T Arts  and  Science  Colleges 

SCAR8OR0UGH  COLLEGE  Back  Cover 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE Back  Cover 

Residential  Graduate  Student  College 

MASSEY  COLLEGE 55(8-2) 

Federated  Theological  Colleges 

EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 95(8-4) 

KNOX  COLLEGE 46(0-2) 

WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE 66  (C-3) 

The  Faculties 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 42  (C-2) 

MEDICINE 72  (D-3) 

LAW 106  (B-3) 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  & ENGINEERING.  .5  (E-2) 

FOOD  SCIENCES 101  (A-4) 

FORESTRY 4 (D-2) 

MUSIC 104  (B-3) 

Royal  Conservatory  School 61  (A-3) 

DENTISTRY 124  Edward  St 

PHARMACY 10  (E-1) 

'ARCHITECTURE.  URBAN  & REGIONAL 

PLANNING  &LANDSCAPE  ARCH.  12  (E-1) 

Other  Principal  Divisions 

BANTING,  BEST  RESEARCH.  . . .78,  79  (E-4) 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 59  (A-2) 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 35  (A-1) 

CONNAUGHT  LABORATORIES 

Spadina  Division 17  (0-1) 

College  Division 76  (E-3) 

Dufferin  Division Back  Cover 

DAVID  DUNLAP  OBSERVATORY. . Back  Cover 

SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE 76  (E-3) 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 167  College  St. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 45  (D-2) 

PHYSICAL  & HEALTH  EDUCATION 

121  St.  Joseph  St. 

Men's  Athletics 67  (C-3) 

Women's  Athletics 26  (C-1) 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 61  (A-3) 

SUNNYBROOK  HOSPITAL Back  Cover 

University  Extension  105  (B-4) 


Students'  Administrative  Council 69  (C-3) 

University  of  Toronto  Press 


Offices,  Bookroom 48  (D-2) 

Printing  Department Back  Cover 

Text  Book  Store 20  (D-1) 


B.A.  PROGRAMMES 


Philosophy  (Consult  St.  Michael’s  College  Department 
of  Philosophy) 

The  total  programme  consists  of  six  full  courses  or 
their  equivalent,  chosen  from  those  numbered 
151,  250  and  above,  at  least  three  of  which  must 
be  from  those  numbered  350  and  above,  together 
with  a number  of  courses  in  other  disciplines  to- 
talling four  full  courses  or  their  equivalent. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  PHL  150  (stu- 
dents who  already  have  some  acquaintance  with 
philosophy  are  encouraged  to  take  a 200-series 
course.) 

Philosophy  and  Mathematics  (Consult  Professor  F. 
Tall,  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor 
A.  Rosenthal,  Department  of  Philosophy) 

(See  description  under  B.Sc.  programmes) 

Political  Science  (Consult  Department  of  Political 
Economy) 

It  is  strongly  suggested  that  the  student  seeking  a 
basic  understanding  of  politics  take  at  least  two 
courses  in  Political  Theory.  Although  POL  100  is 
not  a required  course  in  such  a Programme,  it  is 
a prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  in  Canadian 
Government  and  Public  Administration,  and  is 
thus  recommended  as  first-year  preparation. 

Fourth-year  programme  (1970-71):  At  least  THREE  Po- 
litical Science  courses. 


Political  Science  and  Economics  (Consult  Department 
of  Political  Economy) 

Fourth-year  programme  (1970-71):  One  course  in  Eco- 
nomics, one  course  in  Political  Science,  one 
course  in  either  Economics  or  Political  Science. 

Religious  Studies  (Consult  Department  of  Religious 
Studies) 

The  programme  normally  requires  an  academically 
coherent  combination  of  nine  to  twelve  courses 
chosen  in  consultation  with  a faculty  adviser  so 
as  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  student.  It  is  ordi- 
narily expected  that  the  Programme  will  take  four 
years.  A coherent  Programme  should  expose  the 
student  to  a range  of  world  religions  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  religion.  Suggested  com- 
binations of  courses  are  outlined  in  the  depart- 
mental brochure,  available  at  College  Registrars’ 
offices. 


Russian  Language  and  Literature  (Consult  Department 
of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures) 

The  Programme  requires  ten  SLA  courses  over  the 
four-year  programme.- 


Seven  required  Russian  “core”  courses: 

For  non-Matriculants:  SLA  100,  220,  240,  320, 
340,  420,  440. 

For  Matriculants:  SLA  121,  221,  240,  321,  340, 
440  and  one  400-series  course. 

Three  full  courses  of  the  following  full  and  half 
courses: 

SLA  no,  212,  311,  312,  330,  332,  436,  442F, 
443S,  444F,  445S,  446. 

NOTE  that  the  seven  Russian  “core”  courses  listed 
above  are  the  requirement  for  the  Russian  com- 
ponent in  double-specialization  within  the  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  or  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures  Programmes. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  SLA  100/121. 


Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  (Consult  Department 
of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures) 

The  Programme  requires  eleven  SLA  courses  over  the 
four-year  programme: 

Seven  Russian  “core”  courses  listed  above  under 
“Russian  Language  and  Literature”. 

Three  courses,  including  one  400-series  course,  in  an- 
other Slavic  language  and  literature  (Czech,  Pol- 
ish, Serbo-Croatian  or  Ukrainian). 

One  of  SLA  110,  212,  215-218,  311,  312,  330,  332  or 
a 400-series  course.  Note  however  that  only  one 
of  SLA  215-218  may  be  counted  toward  the  re- 
quired eleven  courses. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  For  students 
with  XIII  RUSS:  SLA  121,  one  of  SLA  110,  205- 
208,  215-218  as  available.  For  students  without 
XIII  RUSS:  SLA  100,  one  of  SLA  110,  215-218  as 
available. 


Sociology 

The  programme  requires  a minimum  of  six  courses  in 
Sociology,  including  SOC  201  or  its  equivalent 
and  one  of  SOC  203  or  313  (or  one  of  the  old 
programme  courses  in  sociological  theory,!  SOC 
301  or  323).  Students  entering  this  Programme 
should  enrol  with  the  Department  of  Sociology 
before  the  end  of  the  first  term  in  their  second 
and  subsequent  years. 

While  the  following  recommendations  represent  differ- 
ent emphases  or  specialties  within  the  Pro- 
gramme, students  may  wish  to  select  other  com- 
binations of  courses  to  suit  their  interest,  and 
should  feel  free  to  seek  the  advice  of  specialists 
in  the  Department  in  working  out  their  pro- 
grammes. Courses  that  are  particularly  central  to 
a specialty  are  starred  (*). 
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Sociology — Canadian  Society  (see  minimum  require- 
ments, page  70.) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  Any  one  of  SOC 
101*-106;  POL  100. 

Second-year  electives:  SOC  205*,  206*,  ANT  241,  ECO 
221,  GGR  240*,  HIS  250*. 

Third-year  electives:  SOC  301*,  303*,  310*,  ECO  320, 
342,  GGR  248*,  HIS  361,  362,  363*,  366,  368, 
POL  308,  323. 

Fourth-year  electives:  SOC  451F*  and  452S*,  HIS  462, 
POL  412. 

Sociology — Comparative  Social  Structure  (see  mini- 
mum requirements  above) 

Proficiency  in  at  least  one  foreign  language  should  be 
developed  throughout  the  Programme. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  Any  one  of  SOC 
101*-106*;  EAS  102,  112. 

Second-year  electives:  SOC  206*,  ANT  204*,  220,  ECO 
227,  GGR  242,  POL  202*,  204. 

Third-year  electives:  SOC  301*,  303*,  307*,  ANT  344, 
JAP  343,  ECO  324*,  EAS  306,  323,  325,  GGR 
338F*,  342F,  343,  344,  ISL  302,  POL  303,  324*. 

Fourth-year  electives:  SOC  451F*  and  452S*,  ANT 
420*,  EAS  421,  423,  POL  403,  422*,  419. 

Sociology — Inter-Personal  Relations  (see  minimum  re- 
quirements above) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  Any  one  of  SOC 
101*-106*. 

Second-year  electives:  SOC  202*,  PSY  204S. 

Third-year  electives:  SOC  302*,  306*  or  308*,  309*, 
310*,  317*,  JAL  300,  PHL  320S,  332F,  377,  POL 
330,  PSY  302F,  303,  304S,  306S,  330F,  333F. 

Fourth-year  electives:  SOC  451F*  and  452S*,  ANT 
431,  442,  PSY  402S,  405F. 

Sociology — Political  Sociology  (see  minimum  require- 
ments above) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  Any  one  of  SOC 
101*-106*:  ECO  100,  101,  POL  100,  101. 

Second-year  electives:  SOC  204*,  206,  POL  200,  201, 
202. 

Third-year  electives:  SOC  301*,  304*,  307*,  314*, 
316*,  318*,  ANT  340,  ECO  338,  HIS  348,  361, 
POL  300,  304,  307,  308. 

Fourth-year  electives:  SOC  451F*  and  452S*,  POL 
400,  408,  409,  410,  412. 

Sociology — Social  and  Economic  Organization  (see 
minimum  requirements  above) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  Any  one  of  SOC 
101*-106*,  ECO  100,  POL  101. 

Second-year  electives:  SOC  204*,  206,  207*,  ANT 
204,  FSM  200. 


Third-year  electives:  SOC  301*,  303*,  304,  307*,  311, 
312,  314*,  ECO  322,  344,  FSM  300,  HIS  361. 

Fourth-year  electives:  SOC  451F*  and  452S*,  COM 
401,  FSR  400,  POL  409,  410. 

Sociology — Urban  Sociology  (See  minimum  require- 
ments above) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  Any  one  of  SOC 
101*-106*,  CSC  118S/158S. 

Second-year  electives:  SOC  205*,  FSC  200,  FSE  200, 
FSM  200,  GGR  224. 

Third-year  electives:  SOC  310,  312,  315*,  318,  ECO 
333F,  334F,  345F,  FSE  300,  FSM  300,  GGR 
325S,  328S,  336F,  337S,  338F,  POL  308,  PSY 
303F,  304S. 

Fourth-year  electives:  SOC  451F*  and  452S*,  ANT 
444,  far  400,  HIS  463,  IND  424. 

Spanish  (Consult  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic 
Studies) 

Spanish  and  Latin  (See  under  Latin  and  Spanish) 


B.SC.  PROGRAMMES 

The  following  suggested  programmes  of  study  in  Math- 
ematics, the  Physical  Sciences  and  the  Life  Sciences 
lead  to  a Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.)  degree  if  the  re- 
quired number  of  science  courses  are  included  in  the 
overall  programme. 

Actuarial  Science  (Consult  Professor  P.  L.  J.  Ryall,  De- 
partment of  Mathematics) 

This  programme  is  designed  to  prepare  a student  for 
professional  work  as  an  actuary. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  134/ 

135/139/150. 

Second-year  programme:  ACT  223F  & 233S;  One  of 
MAT  234/235/239/250;  STA  242/252;  (ECO 
240F  & 241S  are  recommended). 

Third-year  programme:  ACT  323,  333;  STA  (332F  & 
342S). 

Fourth-year  programme:  ACT  423/433;  STA  432F. 

Astronomy  (Consult  Department  of  Astronomy) 
Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  139/(140  & 
150),  PHY  120  are  equivalent. 

The  Programme  comprises  the  following  courses  in  As- 
tronomy, Mathematics  and  Physics. 

APM  246S 

AST  300,  310Y,  400,  410Y 
MAT  239,  339 

PHY  220,  221F,  222S,  300,  302,  303F 
MAT  244F/APM  331F 
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Astrophysics  (Consult  Departments  of  Astronomy  and 
Physics) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  PHY  120  or 
equivalent,  MAT  139/(140  & 150). 

Second-year  programme:  PHY  220,  221F,  222S,  MAT 
239,  APM  246S,  MAT  244F/APM  331F. 

Third-year  programme:  AST  300,  310Y,  PHY  300, 
303F,  MAT  339. 

Fourth-year  programme:  AST  400,  410Y,  PHY  302,  a 
further  selection  of  courses  in  the  400  series. 

Biochemistry  (Consult  Department  of  Biochemistry  — 
Faculty  of  Medicine) 

Recommended  first-  and  second-year  preparation:  BIO 
100/120,  CHM  120,  CHM  (220  & 235),  MAT 
130/135/139/150. 

Third-year  programme:  BCH  (321  & 371),  CHM  340. 

Fourth-year  programme:  BCH  471,  three  of  BCH  421- 
426. 

Biochemistry  and  Chemistry  (See  under  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry) 

Biology  (Consult  Departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology) 

A programme  in  Biology  is  suggested  for  students  who 
plan  to  work  in  the  broad  field  of  Biology  rather 
than  in  a biological  subdiscipline.  A specialist 
programme  in  Biology  is  particularly  appropriate 
for  students  planning  careers  in  Biology  teach- 
ing. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  BIO  100/120, 
CHM  120,  MAT  (other  than  MAT  100),  PHY 
140/130. 

Second-year  programme:  Five  courses,  with  at  least 
one  in  Botany  and  one  in  Zoology  recommended. 

Third-  and  fourth-year  programmes:  Five  courses  in 
each  year,  with  a year  total  of  at  least  two 
courses  in  each  of  Botany  and  Zoology  recom- 
mended. Students  are  urged  to  choose  some  of 
their  courses  from  such  cognate  fields  as  Organic 
Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  Microbiology. 

Students  are  urged  to  take  at  least  one  of  the  two 
field  courses,  BIO  300  and  BIO  301. 

Biology  and  Mathematics  (See  under  Mathematics  and 
Biology) 

Botany  (Consult  Department  of  Botany) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  BIO 

100/120/BOT  100,  CHM  120,  MAT  130/135, 
PHY  130/140. 

Second-year  programme:  BOT  210  & 240,  CHM  235; 
Selection  from  other  BOT  and  ZOO  courses,  MBL 
220,  PHY  230. 

Third-year  programme:  Two  of  BOT  300,  320/321, 
330,  341,  and  two  selected  from  other  BOT 
courses,  ZOO  courses,  MBL  courses,  BCH 
320/321,  STA  232/242. 


The  total  programme  should  include  at  least  eight 
courses  in  BOT  and  BIO,  and  six  in  allied  sci- 
ences and  MAT. 

Chemical  Physics  (Consult  Departments  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  MAT 
139/(140  & 150),  PHY  120  or  equivalent. 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  220,  235,  MAT  239, 
PHY  220,  221F. 

Third-year  programme:  CHM  320,  MAT  339,  MAT 
244F/APM  331F,  PHY  300,  321Y. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Three  400  series  Physics/ 
Chemistry  courses  with  at  least  one  chosen  from 
Physics  and  one  chosen  from  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  (Consult  Department  of  Chemistry) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  MAT 
135/139/(140  & 150),  PHY  120/130. 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  220,  235,  MAT 

235/239,  PHY  220/230. 

Third-year  programme:  CHM  320,  323S,  330,  340,  one 
half-course  in  Chemistry/another  science/Mathe- 
matics. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Three  400  series  courses  in 
Chemistry;  one  course  in  Science/ Mathematics. 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  (consult  Departments  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  — Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  BIO  100/120, 
CHM  120,  MAT  135/139,  PHY  120/130. 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  220,  235,  MAT 

235/239,  PHY  220/230.  (A  BOT  or  ZOO  course 
should  be  considered  as  a fifth  course). 

Third-year  programme:  BCH  320/321,  371,  CHM 

320/330,  340,  347S. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Four  courses  in  Biochemistry 
and/or  Chemistry  (mostly  Organic)  at  least  three 
of  which  should  be  400  series. 

Chemistry  and  Mathematics  (See  under  Mathematics 
and  Chemistry) 

Chemistry  (with  Physics)  (Consult  Department  of 
Chemistry) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  MAT 
139/(140  & 150),  PHY  120/130. 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  220,  235,  MAT  239, 
PHY  220. 

Third-year  programme:  CHM  320,  323S,  330/340,  MAT 
339,  PHY  221F/other  Physics/MAT  244F/APM 
331F. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Two  400  series  in  Chemistry. 
One  300/400  series  course  in  PHY,  CHM 
330/CHM  340/another  300/400  series  PHY/CHM 
course. 

NOTE:  For  a balanced  training  in  Chemistry,  a student 
should  take  each  of  CHM  320,  330,  340. 
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Computer  Science  (Consult  Professor  D.  Tsichritzis, 
Department  of  Mathematics) 

A programme  to  prepare  the  student  for  professional 
or  graduate  work  in  Computer  Science. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  139/(140  & 
150),  CSC  148F;  CSC  158S,  PHY  120  are  sug- 
gested options. 

Second-year  programme:  MAT  (239  & 140)/(240F  & 
250),  MAT  244F/APM  251,  STA  242/252,  CSC 
(258F  & 248S);  PHY  220  is  a suggested  option. 

Third-year  programme;  MAT  (339  & 345)/ (330  & 340 
& 350),  APM  361F,  CSC  368S,  (CSC  258F  in 
1970-71  only);  CSC  348F  is  a suggested  option. 

Fourth-year  programme:  CSC  438F,  448S,  458F,  468S; 
recommended  options  are  APM  451F,  456S, 
461F,  466S,  MAT  464F. 


Geology  (Consult  Department  of  Geology) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  GLG 
120,  MAT  134/135/139,  CSC  148/108. 

Other  desirable  science  courses:  AST  100,  BIO 
100/120,  PHY  130/120. 

Second-year  programme:  GLG  220  & 221Y,  GLG  120 
(if  not  taken  previously),  and  three  of  BOT  220, 
CHM  220,  CEN  617/CHM  235,  MAT  230/234/ 
235/239,  PHY  220,  221F,  (or  230),  STA  232/242/ 
252,  ZOO  220,  250,  253. 

Third-year  programme:  GLG  320  & 322  and  at  least 
one  of  GLG  324,  325. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Four  of  GLG  420,  421,  422, 
423,  424,  425,  426,  427F,  428,  490,  GLG 
470/PHY  421Y,  PHY  (308  & 324Y),  one  full  or 
two  half  Geology  courses  not  taken  in  the  Third 
Year. 


Mathematical  Studies  (Consult  Professor  R.  Worm- 
leighton.  Department  of  Mathematics) 

This  programme  provides  a broad  training  in  mathe- 
matics without  the  special  emphasis  on  analysis 
that  is  necessary  for  many  graduate  programmes 
in  mathematics.  It  is  excellent  preparation  for 
prospective  mathematics  teachers. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  139/(140  & 
150):  CSC  148F/148Y. 

Second-year  programme:  MAT  (140  & 239)/(240F  & 
250);  MAT  245S;  STA  242/252. 

Third-year  programme:  MAT  340/345;  two  mathemat- 
ics options. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Five  options. 


Mathematics  (Consult  Professor  R.  Wormleighton,  De- 
partment of  Mathematics) 

This  programme  is  designed  to  prepare  a student  for 
graduate  work  in  mathematics,  applied  mathe- 
matics, probability  or  statistics. 


Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  140,  150; 
PHY  120. 

Second-year  programme:  APM  251,  MAT  240F,  245S, 
250;  STA  252. 

Third-year  programme:  MAT  330,  340,  350. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Five  options. 

NOTE:  Any  course  may  be  deferred  to  a subsequent 
year  subject  to  prerequisites  and  co-requisites 
and  the  approval  of  the  Undergraduate  Secretary 
of  the  Department.  It  is  recommended  that  stu- 
dents acquire  a reading  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  of  German  and  Russian. 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  statistics  or  proba- 
bility should  include  MAT  454F  in  their  options, 
as  well  as  the  courses  offered  in  their  field. 

Mathematics  and  Biology  (Consult  Professor  J.  E.  Pa- 
loheimo.  Department  of  Zoology  and  Professor  W. 
A.  O’N.  Waugh,  Department  of  Mathematics) 

This  programme  is  designed  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  mathematically  oriented  biologists. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  BIO  100/120, 
BOT  100,  CHM  120,  MAT  139/140  and  150,  PHY 
120/130/140. 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  235,  MAT  239,  STA 
242,  ZOO  223/ BOT  230/240. 

Third-year  programme:  MAT  244F  & 300/319S,  STA 
332F  & 342S,  ZOO  and/or  BOT  courses. 

Fourth-year  programme:  STA  482F  (multivariate  analy- 
sis), STA  497S  (stochastic  processes),  ZOO  478F, 
479S. 

Mathematics  and  Chemistry  (Consult  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Professor  P.  G.  Norton,  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics) 

This  programme  can  lead  to  graduate  work  in  either 
Chemistry  or  Mathematics. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  CSC 
148Y,  MAT  140  & 150,  PHY  120. 

Second-year  programme:  APM  251,  CHM  220  & 235  & 
323S,  MAT  240F  & 250.  (PHY  220  is  recom- 
mended as  an  extra  subject.) 

Third-year  programme:  CHM  320  & 422F  & 423S,  MAT 
340  & 350. 

Fourth-year  programme:  MAT  330,  IV2  full  courses 
from  CHM  330,  340,  420,  424F,  425S,  429Y 
APM  351/421F. 

Mathematics  and  Economics  (Consult  Professor  W. 
Haque,  Department  of  Mathematics) 

This  programme  provides  a firm  mathematical  founda- 
tion for  subsequent  work  in  Economics. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  139/(140  & 
150):  ECO  100. 

Second-year  programme:  MAT  (140  & 239)/(240F  & 
250);  MAT  244F/APM  251;  STA  252;  ECO  (240F 
& 241S). 
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Third-  and  Fourth-year  programme:  MAT  339/350; 
APM  (451F  & 456S);  ECO  332;  at  least  four  addi- 
tional full  courses  in  Economics  and/or  Mathe- 
matics. 

Mathematics  and  Linguistics  (Consult  Professor  B. 
Brainerd,  Department  of  Mathematics) 

A programme  for  students  interested  in  the  applica- 
tion of  Mathematics  to  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  language. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT 

134/135/139/(140  & 150);  CSC  148;  JAL  100. 

Second-year  programme:  MAT  (225  & 234)/(240F  & 
250);  STA  242/252;  LIN  230. 

Third-year  programme:  [LIN  333/(228F  & 229S)];  STA 
342/352. 

NOTE:  Students  in  the  second  year  of  this  programme 
in  1970-71  should  take  LIN  333  or  LIN  228F  and 
229S  in  the  second  year  and  LIN  231  in  the 
third  year  instead  of  taking  these  courses  in  the 
recommended  order. 

Fourth-year  programme:  LIN  450/491;  MAT  409S;  an 
additional  course  in  mathematics. 

NOTE:  During  the  four  years,  the  student  should  also 
have  taken  LIN  201/JAL  300  and  also  one  of 
ANT  220,  LIN  348  or  a spoken  Indo-European 
language. 

Mathematics  and  Philosophy  (Consult  Professor  F. 
Tall,  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor 
A.  Rosenthal,  Department  of  Philosophy) 

This  programme  is  designed  to  emphasize  those  as- 
pects of  each  discipline  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  the  other  both  historically  and  cur- 
rently. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  (140  & 
150)/(139  & 225);  PHL  100. 

Second-year  programme:  MAT  224S,  MAT  245S/325, 
MAT  239/(240F  & 250);  PHL  (206F  & 213F  & 
214S). 

Third-year  programme:  MAT  340/345;  STA  242/252; 
PHL  314F  and  two  of  PHL  315S,  317S,  327F, 
328F,  329S,  330S,  331S. 

Fourth-year  programme:  MAT  404F;  PHL  408F/S. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  (Consult  Department  of 
Physics  and  Professor  D.  Masson,  Department  of 
Mathematics) 

This  is  a strong  combined  programme  that  includes 
the  physics  core  with  additional  mathematics 
and  demonstrates  the  strong  interaction  of  the 
two  disciplines. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  (140  & 
150);  PHY  120. 

Second-year  programme:  MAT  (240F  & 250);  APM  251; 
PHY  (220  & 222S). 


Third-year  programme:  MAT  (330  & 350);  APM  351; 
PHY  (300  & 302). 

Fourth-year  programme:  MAT  340;  PHY  400/APM 
421F. 

Mathematics  for  Teaching  (Consult  Professor  K.  0. 
May,  Department  of  Mathematics) 

A programme  to  provide  a deep  understanding  of  ele- 
mentary mathematics  and  a broad  view  of  the 
subject  and  its  applications.  The  first  three  years 
of  the  programme  should  include  at  least  six  full 
courses  from  the  following: 

MAT  100,  220,  320,  first  year  calculus,  second 
year  calculus; 

MAT  140/225,  245S/325,  314F,  410,  414F, 
224S; 

APM  331F,  336S;  STA  232;  CSC  108. 

NOTE:  Courses  in  History,  Philosophy  and  Psychology 
are  suggested  for  inclusion  in  the  whole  pro- 
gramme. Any  of  the  other  specialist  programmes 
in  mathematics  or  mathematics  combined  with 
another  subject  is  also  an  excellent  preparation 
for  teaching. 

Physics  (Consult  Department  of  Physics) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  PHY  120  or 
equivalent,  MAT  139/(140  & 150). 

Second-year  programme:  PHY  220,  221F,  222S,  MAT 
239,  APM  246S,  MAT  244F/APM  331F. 

Third-year  orogramme:  PHY  300,  302,  303F,  MAT  339, 
one  of  PHY  320,  321Y,  322,  323Y. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Any  three  400  series  Physics 
courses. 

Physiology  (Consult  Department  of  Physiology  — Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  CHM  120,  BIO 
100/120,  MAT  130/135/139/150,  PHY 
120/130/140. 

Second-year  programme:  ANA  200/ZOO  (250  & 251), 
CHM  235,  STA  232. 

Third-year  programme:  PSL  (322  & 373Y),  BCH  (320  & 
370Y)/(321  & 371Y),  ZOO  211. 

Fourth-year  programme:  At  least  three  of:  PSL  424, 
427,  429S,  430,  475F,  498,  ZOO  441Y,  442Y, 
440. 

Psychology  (Consult  Department  of  Psychology) 

The  programme  requires  a minimum  of  seven  courses 
(or  equivalent  in  half-courses)  including  PSY  200 
& 201;  one  of  PSY  320,  321,  322;  and  PSY  400. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  PSY  100. 

Second-year  programme:  Suggested:  PSY  200F  and 
PSY  201S. 

Third-year  programme:  Normally:  PSY  320/321/322. 

Fourth-year  programme:  PSY  400. 
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B.SC.  PROGRAMMES 


Psychology  and  Physiology  (Consult  Departments  of 
Psychology,  and  Physiology  — Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  BIO  100/120, 
OHM  120,  MAT  130/135,  PSY  100. 

Second-year  programme:  PSY  (200  & 20D/STA 

232/242,  ANA  200/ZOO  (250  & 251),  OHM  235, 
PHY  140  (if  not  taken  in  first  year). 

Third-year  programme:  BOH  321,  PSL  (322  & 373Y), 
two  of  PSY  (208F  & 314S),  (206F  & 313S),  (221F 
& 332S). 

Fourth-year  programme:  PHM  470/PSL  424/427/ZOO 
(441Y  & 442Y),  two  of  PSY  316S,  317F,  319S; 
PSL  498/ PSY  400;  one  “Advanced  Topics”  semi- 
nar in  Psychology. 


Zoology  (Consult  Department  of  Zoology) 

There  is  no  prescribed  programme  for  students  spe- 
cializing in  Zoology,  and  such  students  also  may 
enrol  in  any  course  offered  by  the  Department. 
However,  students  who  wish  to  specialize  and  to 
prepare  for  a career  in  Zoology  are  advised  to 
build  their  programme  along  the  following  lines: 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  BIO  100/120, 
OHM  120,  PHY  120/130/140,  and  a first-year 
Mathematics  course  other  than  MAT  100. 

Second-year  programme:  OHM  235,  STA  232/242,  and 
three  of  ZOO  220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  226.  Stu- 
dents are  advised  to  take  BIO  300  (Terrestrial 
and  Freshwater  Biology  Field  Course)  at  the  end 
of  second  year. 

Third-year  programme:  A selection  from  ZOO  225,  and 
any  other  200-series  courses.  Students  may  take 
one  or  more  400-series  course(s)  in  their  third 
year.  Students  are  advised  to  take  BIO  301  (Ma- 
rine Biology  Field  Course)  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year. 

Fourth-year  programme:  A selection  from  200-  and 
400-series  courses. 

B.COM.  PROGRAMME 
(St.  George  Campus) 

Commerce  and  Finance  (Consult  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Economy) 

The  Commerce  and  Finance  Programme  begins  formal- 
ly in  second  year  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  on  successful  completion 
of  the  fourth  year.  In  each  year  of  the  Programme 
the  student  is  required  to  take  six  courses  of 
which  one  is  a free  option  that  he  may  choose  as 
he  wishes. 


Students  wishing  to  enter  this  Programme  should  en- 
rol with  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  at 
the  beginning  of  their  second  and  subsequent 
years. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  COM  100  & 101, 
ECO  102,  MAT  130/134. 

NOTE:  Students  without  this  preparation  can  enter  the 
second  year  of  this  Programme  but  will  find 
themselves  handicapped  in  their  choice  of  sub- 
jects in  higher  years. 

Second-year  programme: 

COM  220  (or  COM  100  if  neither  COM  100  nor 
102  was  taken  in  first  year). 

ECO  200/(240F  & 241S). 

ACT  223F  & 233S  or  alternative  second-year 
course  approved  by  Supervisor  of  Studies. 

ECO  220/ STA  232. 

One  of  COM  300*,  MAT  234,  ECO  101,  202 
(204F  & 205S),  (240F  & 241S),  221,  222. 

One  course  other  than  COM  or  ECO. 

*lf  space  is  available  after  third-year  students  have 
been  accommodated. 

NOTES: 

(1)  Students  taking  ECO  240F  & 241S  cannot 
take  ECO  200  or  202  for  credit. 

(2)  Students  planning  graduate  studies  in  Eco- 
nomic Theory  or  Management  Sciences  are 
advised  to  take  MAT  234  & STA  232. 

Third-year  programme: 

Two  of  COM  220*,  300,  320,  400,  401,  420,  422, 
424. 

One  of  ECO  221,  222,  or  any  ECO  course  in  the 
300-series,  MAT  234,  STA  342. 

One  of  ECO  202,  (204F  and  205S),  or  any  ECO 
course  in  the  preceding  group. 

One  other  third-year  course  in  COM  or  ECO. 

One  course  other  than  COM  or  ECO. 

*COM  220  is  to  be  included  if  not  taken  in  the 
Second  Year. 

NOTES: 

(1)  ECO  202  or  (204F  and  205S)  or  (240F  and 
241S  and  332),  and,  ECO  220  or  STA  232, 
and,  at  least  one  of  ECO  101  or  338,  221, 
322  must  be  completed  before  the  end  of 
this  year. 

(2)  Many  of  the  courses  listed  here  have  prere- 
quisites, and  students  should  check  the 
Course  Descriptions  where  prerequisites  and 
co-requisites  are  listed. 

Fourth-year  programme: 

COM  421;  Four  courses  in  COM  and  ECO  selected 
from  the  300-  and  400-series  including  at  least 
one  in  COM  and  one  in  ECO. 

One  course  other  than  COM  or  ECO. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  STUDY  IN  PROFESSIONAL 
FACULTIES,  SCHOOLS  OR  COLLEGES 


Students  who  enter  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  in 
order  to  qualify  for  later  admission  to  a Professional 
Faculty  or  School  such  as  Dentistry,  Law,  Library  Sci- 
ence, Medicine,  Social  Work,  are  advised  to  consult 
the  appropriate  Faculty  or  School  before  devising  their 
programme  of  study.  Students  seeking  entrance  to  a 
College  of  Education  with  a view  to  obtaining  a spe- 
cialist teaching  certificate  should  consult  the  Facul- 


ty’s Department  of  their  proposed  specialty  and  the 
College  of  Education  regarding  requirements. 

Students  may  now  satisfy  the  admission  requirements 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  by  completing  a two-year 
programme  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  which 
includes  BIO  100/120,  CHM  120  & 235,  MAT 
130/134/135/150,  PHY  120/130/140.  Other  courses 
should  be  chosen  according  to  the  student’s  interests. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STANDING 

Under  the  New  Programme,  each  student  in  part-time 
attendance  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  devises 
his  or  her  own  programme  by  combining  together  each 
course  chosen  to  fit  the  student’s  interests,  subject 
only  to  the  following: 

(a)  All  stated  prerequisite  and  co-requisite  re- 
quirements shall  be  satisfied. 

(b)  Any  two  half-courses  are  equivalent  to  one 
full  course;  they  may  be  from  different  sub- 
jects. 

(c)  An  extra  full  or  half-course  (not  for  credit  to- 
wards a degree)  may  also  be  taken  in  each 
year,  and  standing  obtained  will  be  recorded. 

In  order  to  be  considered  as  a candidate  for  a degree 
from  the  University  of  Toronto,  a student  must  obtain 
standing  in  his  last  five  courses  at  this  University. 


FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAMME 

A student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a First  Year 
programme  when  he  has  obtained  standing  in  five 
courses  designated  as  being  available  to  First  Year 
students. 

A student  may  not  begin  any  courses  not  offered  to 
First  Year  students  until  he  has  either: 

(a)  completed  a First  Year  programme,  or 

(b)  has  standing  in  four  courses  of  a First  Year 
programme  with  an  overall  average  (in  these 
four  courses)  of  at  least  60%. 


SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAMME 

A student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a Second 
Year  programme  when  he  has  obtained  standing  in  ten 
courses,  at  least  three  of  which  must  be  200-  or  higher- 
series  courses. 

THIRD  YEAR  PROGRAMME  AND 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THREE-YEAR  DEGREE 

A student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a Third 
Year  programme  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  when 
he  has: 

(a)  obtained  standing  in  fifteen  courses  at  least 
eight  of  which  must  be  200-  or  higher-series 
courses; 

(b)  a final  mark  of  60%  or  better  in  each  of  at 
least  eight  of  the  fifteen  courses.  Of  these 
eight  at  least  four  must  be  200-  or  higher- 
series  courses; 

(c)  for  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  included  in 
the  eight  or  more  required  200-  or  higher- 
series  courses  at  least  six  courses  offered  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following  departments: 
Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geography,* 
Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Psychology, 
Zoology  or  certain  courses  offered  by  other 
faculties. 

NOTE:  A student  should  notify  the  Associate  Director 
of  Extension  no  later  than  November  20th  if  he  wishes 
to  receive  his  degree.  When  it  is  conferred,  the  desig- 
nation “Bachelor  of  Arts  (Three-Year)’’  or  “Bachelor  of 
Science  (Three-Year)’’  will  appear  on  his  academic  re- 
cord. 

*The  following  courses  may  be  included  in  a B.Sc. 
programme:  GGR  203S,  205F,  207F,  208S,  270,  301, 
302F,  303S,  305S,  491. 
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ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


THIRD  YEAR  PROGRAMME 
GENERAL  ARTS  COURSE 

(a)  Students  in  the  General  Arts  Course  in  Extension 
who  by  Apri  1-May  1969,  completed  at  least  eleven 
courses  are  required  to  complete  their  First  Year 
by  obtaining  standing  in  six  courses  and  their 
Second  Year  by  obtaining  standing  in  five  courses 
including  two  courses  in  a subject  of  concentra- 
tion, but  are  not  required  to  fulfill  subject  group 
requirements. 

(b)  Students  with  eleven  courses  or  more,  who  had 
not  completed  their  second  year  subjects  of  con- 
centration by  August  of  1969  will  be  able  to  sub- 
stitute any  second  year  course  (in  the  field  of  con- 
centration) which  has  not  already  been  taken,  un- 
less otherwise  specified. 

(c)  Students  in  the  General  Arts  Course  in  Extension 
who  by  April-May  1969,  have  been  enroled  in  at 
least  eleven  courses  will  complete  their  Third  Year 
under  the  same  conditions  as  students  who  en- 
roled full  time  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  General 
Arts  programme  (16  credits  for  the  degree). 

ENTRY  INTO  A FOURTH  YEAR  PROGRAMME 

A student  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  a Fourth  Year 

programme  only  if  he  has  completed  the  requirements 

for  a bachelor’s  degree  as  described  above. 

FOURTH  YEAR  PROGRAMME  AND 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A FOUR-YEAR  DEGREE 

(a)  A student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a 
Fourth  Year  programme  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  the  designation  “Bachelor  of  Arts  (Four- 
Year)”  or  “Bachelor  of  Science  (Four-Year)”  en- 
tered on  his  record  when  he  has: 

(i)  qualified  for  a 15-course  degree; 

(ii)  completed  an  additional  five  courses,  no 
more  than  one  of  which  may  be  a 100- 
series  course; 


(iii)  obtained  a final  mark  of  60%  or  better 
in  each  of  at  least  four  of  the  five 
courses; 

(iv)  for  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  in- 
cluded in  the  twelve  or  more  required 
200-  or  higher-series  courses  at  least 
nine  courses  offered  by  one  or  more  of 
the  following  departments:  Astronomy, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Geography  (see 
courses  listed  under  “Third  Year  Pro- 
gramme”), Geology,  Mathematics,  Phys- 
ics, Psychology,  Zoology  or  certain 
courses  offered  by  other  faculties. 

(b)  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  a student 
must  have: 

(i)  qualified  for  a 15-course  degree; 

(ii)  obtained  standing  in  a total  of  twenty- 
three  courses  as  outlined  in  the  calendar 
for  the  completion  of  the  “Commerce  and 
Finance  Programme”; 

(iii)  obtained  a final  mark  of  60%  or  better 
in  each  of  at  least  four  of  the  six  courses 
listed  for  the  Fourth  Year  programme. 

REFUSED  REGISTRATION  IN  THE  FACULTY 

A student  will  be  refused  further  registration  in  the 
Faculty  if: 

(i)  he  fails  four  courses  in  his  first  ten  at- 
tempts, or 

(ii)  he  fails  five  courses  in  his  first  fifteen 
attempts,  or 

(iii)  he  fails  six  courses,  or 

(iv)  he  fails  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a 
three-year  degree  in  his  first  twenty  at- 
tempts. 

Failed  supplemental  examinations  do  not  count  as 
second  failures. 


APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 


Prospective  Engineering  students  who  are  unable  to 
attend  this  University  in  a full-time  capacity  may  ap- 
ply for  admission  to  the  First  Year  Engineering  Pro- 
gramme which  is  offered  through  the  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  in  conjunction  with  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Admission  proce- 
dures are  outlined  on  pages  11-14.  The  number  of  ap- 
plicants accepted  for  the  First  Year  Engineering  Pro- 
gramme will  be  limited. 


Only  the  first  year  of  the  four  year  Engineering  Curric- 
ulum is  available  through  part-time  study.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  First  Year  Engineering  Programme  in  the 
Division  of  University  Extension,  students  wishing  to 
proceed  to  the  degree  must  transfer  to  full-time  studies 
in  the  regular  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  (B.A.  Sc.)  degree.  Those 
students  who  will  be  eligible  to  transfer  to  full-time 
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APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 


studies  for  the  Winter  Session  1971-72  must  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  Division  of  University  Extension 
before  May  15,  1971.  The  First  Year  of  the  Four  Year 
curriculum  is  designed  to  build  a strong  foundation  in 
the  basic  disciplines  which  underlie  the  whole  field  of 
engineering.  Students  must  elect  one  of  the  following 
courses  in  which  they  expect  to  continue  in  second 
year  - Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  Geological  Engineering,  Industrial 
Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and 
Materials  Science. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a completed  first  year  of  the 
Engineering  Programme  a student  must  obtain  stand- 
ing in  nine  courses  all  of  which  will  be  offered 
through  the  Division  of  University  Extension.  Eight  of 
the  nine  first  year  courses  are  compulsory  Engineering 
courses.  The  ninth  course,  an  elective  from  courses 
offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  is  to  be  fit- 
ted in  by  the  student  at  any  time  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  First  Year  Programme. 

The  nine  first  year  courses  must  be  completed  within 
a period  of  four  calendar  years  with  an  overall  average 
of  not  less  than  60%.  Six  Engineering  courses  will  be 
available  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension 
during  the  Winter  Session  1970-71;  these  courses  are 
designated  by  a After  consulting  with  the  Chair- 
man for  First  Year  Studies  at  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  the  student  may  choose  the 
Arts  and  Science  elective  from  the  Course  Description 
section  of  the  calendar.  The  Arts  and  Science  course 
may  be  taken  in  any  Session. 

First  Year  +Algebra  & Analytic  Geometry  2410 
Applied  Mechanics  100* 

•fCalculus  2411 
-(-Chemistry  600,  601* 

+Electricity  700* 

-(-Engineering  Graphics  135 
+Mathematical  Applications  and  Computer 
Programming  13* 

Structure  & Properties  of  Matter  2501* 
An  Elective**  from  the  Programme  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

NOTE;  Structure  and  Properties  of  Matter  2501  and 
Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry  2410  will  be  of- 
fered in  the  Summer  Evening  Session  1971. 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Year  — Please  refer  to 
the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  1970-71  for  course  descriptions. 


COURSE  REGULATIONS 

{!)  *Calculus  2411,  and  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geome- 
try 2410  are  prerequisites  or  co-requisites  for 
Applied  Mechanics  100,  Chemistry  600,  601, 
Electricity  700,  Mathematical  Applications  and 
Computer  Programming  13,  and  Structure  and 
Properties  of  Matter  2501.  Other  prerequisites  and 
co-requisites  may  be  established  at  a later  time. 

(2)  **An  Arts  and  Science  elective  is  to  be  arranged 
by  the  student.  The  student’s  choice  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  En- 
gineering. 

(3)  Students  must  take  at  least  2 courses  in  their  first 
calendar  year  of  studies. 

(4)  The  Mathematics  courses  must  be  completed  with- 
in the  first  2 calendar  years. 

(5)  At  any  point  in  his  programme,  the  student’s  over- 
all average  must  be  not  less  than  the  smaller  of 
the  following  two  numbers: 

60  or  (48  + 2N)  where  N is  the  total  number  of 
subjects  written  up  to  that  time. 


The  required  overall  average  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Minimum 

Minimum 

Overall 

Overall 

Average 

N 

Average 

paper  . . 

. . . 50% 

5 papers 

58% 

papers  . 

. . . 52% 

6 papers 

....  60% 

papers  . 

. . . 54% 

7 papers 

60% 

papers  . 

. . . 56% 

8 papers 

60% 

9 papers 

....  60% 

(6)  An  Engineering  student  in  the  Division  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  may  repeat  up  to  two  different 
courses  in  order  to  improve  his  overall  average; 
however,  a course  may  be  repeated  only  once. 

NOTE:  Engineering  students  are  not  normally  per- 
mitted to  write  supplemental  examinations.  An  Engi- 
neering student,  however,  may  petition,  if  he  is  unable 
to  write  an  examination  at  the  specified  time,  in  order 
to  write  the  examination  at  the  next  examination 
period. 

(7)  If  a student  fails  to  obtain  pass  standing  (50%)  on 
more  than  2 courses  on  the  first  attempt,  he  will 
not  be  permitted  further  registration  or  examina- 
tion in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering. 
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BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMME 


Commencing  in  September  1970,  the  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  in  co-operation  with  The  College  of 
Education  will  offer  courses,  both  Winter  and  Summer 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  Degree. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  Eligible  candidates 
must  submit  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  proof  of: 

(1)  graduation  from  The  College  of  Education  in 
a one  year  High  School  Assistant’s  Pro- 
gramme Type  “B”  prior  to  May  1970  and 

(2)  possession  of  the  Permanent  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  A candidate 
must  obtain  standing  in  two  thirty-hour  courses* 
of  the  present  one-year  programme  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Education  Degree. 

PROGRAMME 

(a)  One  of  the  required  courses*  must  be  select- 
ed from  Part  II  Educational  Theory  (see 
course  descriptions). 


(b)  One  of  the  required  courses*  must  be  select- 
ed from  Part  IV  Additional  Related  courses* 
(see  course  descriptions). 

*For  fees  purposes,  each  of  these  courses  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a half  course. 

NOTES 

1.  The  winter  programme  will  be  divided  into  two  se- 
mesters. Semester  1 will  run  from  September  21  to 
December  18,  1970.  Semester  2 will  run  from  Jan- 
uary 4 to  April  9,  1971. 

2.  The  course*  in  each  subject  will  involve  thirty 
class  hours. 

3.  A candidate  may  take  one  or  two  courses*  in  Winter 
or  Summer  Session. 

4.  A candidate  will  be  permitted  to  take  a maximum 
of  2 courses*  in  one  semester. 

5.  It  may  be  necessary  to  limit  enrolment  in  certain 
courses*. 

6.  A course*  may  not  be  offered  unless  sufficient  can- 
didates apply. 


DEGREE  PROGRAMME  FOR  GRADUATES  OF  DIPLOMA 

SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 


This  course  provides  a professional  preparation  for 
Nursing  in  both  the  hospital  and  public  health  field, 
for  teaching  in  schools  of  nursing  and  supervision  of 
nursing  service.  The  course  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  (B.Sc.N.). 

The  arrangement  of  the  course  covers  a three-year  pe- 


riod, of  which  the  first  and  second  years  are  available 
through  the  Division  of  University  Extension.  Study  in 
the  humanities  and  sciences  is  associated  with  nurs- 
ing throughout  the  course.  Content  in  public  health 
nursing  and  concepts  of  mental  health  are  associated 
with  the  teaching  of  nursing  in  each  year. 


ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

(a)  Ontario  Grade  13  Requirements: 

Candidates  for  admission  in  the  fall  of  1970  to 
the  first  year  of  the  Degree  Course  for  Graduates 
of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing  will  be  required  to 
offer  standing  in  at  least  four  Grade  13  subjects 
comprising  at  least  seven  credits. 

The  specific  subject  requirements  are:  English  or 
History,  Chemistry,  and  optional  subjects  to  bring 


the  total  number  of  credits  to  seven. 

An  average  of  60%  is  required.  Credits  must  be 
chosen  from  the  Grade  13  subjects  approved  for 
purposes  of  admission  to  the  University. 

Candidates  offering  certificates  other  than  grade 
13:  Specific  details  on  subjects  and  standards 
required  for  the  course  must  be  requested  well  in 
advance  of  the  application  deadline. 
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(b)  Mature  Students: 

Students  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  older,  resi- 
dents of  Ontario  for  at  least  one  year,  who  have  a 
sound  academic  record  and  a minimum  of  60% 
in  at  least  two  Grade  13  subjects  or  their  aca- 
demic equivalent,  to  include  one  of  English  or 
History  and  one  of  Biology  or  Chemistry,  will  be 
considered  for  admission  as  mature  students. 
Possession  of  the  minimum  requirements  does 
not  ensure  selection. 

Mature  Students  (effective  1971-72  session): 

A candidate  of  mature  age  (24  years  of  age  or 
older  on  October  1st  of  the  Winter  Session,  or 
July  15th  of  the  Summer  Session),  who  has  lived 
in  Ontario  for  a minimum  of  one  year  and  is  nor- 
mally a resident  of  Ontario,  may  request  special 
consideration  for  admission  to  the  School  if  she 
has  obtained  high  standing  in  two  pre-university 
courses  (or  their  equivalent),  one  of  which  must 
be  Chemistry,  offered  through  the  Division  of 
University  Extension  (or  an  equivalent  course), 
and  obtains  standing  in  such  other  courses  as 
may  be  required.  The  candidate’s  previous  sec- 
ondary school  will  also  be  taken  into  account. 
Possession  of  the  minimum  requirements  does 
not  ensure  selection. 

(c)  Application  Procedures: 

Candidates  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions, Simcoe  Hall,  or  the  Division  of  University 
Extension,  84  Queen’s  Park,  for  admission.  The 
application  form  and  supporting  documents  should 
be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  later 
than  August  1,  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Toronto  181. 

NOTE:  Nursing  admits  students  only  once  a year;  stu- 
dents who  do  not  apply  by  August  1 will  not  be  ad- 
mitted until  the  fall  session  of  the  following  year. 

(d)  Supporting  Documents: 

Candidates  are  required  to  submit  a transcript  of 
their  professional  training.  If  a certificate  is  not 
available  at  the  time  of  application,  candidates 
must  indicate  the  exact  name  of  the  certificate 
to  be  presented  for  admission  and  the  subjects 
included  therein,  as  well  as  the  approximate  date 
available.  A notarized  English  translation  must 
accompany  certificates  which  are  in  a language 
other  than  English  or  French. 

Supporting  documents  also  include  all  final  sec- 
ondary school  certificates  held.  These  certifi- 
cates must  include  the  subjects  studied  and 
grades  obtained. 


Only  Registered  Nurses  or  those  eligible  for  registra- 
tion are  accepted  in  the  Degree  Course  for  Graduates 
of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing. 

In  addition,  a student  who  has  previously  attended  a 
University  must  submit  the  following: 

(i)  an  official  transcript  issued  by  the  University 
or  College  previously  attended.  Transcripts  or 
a supporting  letter  must  indicate  that  the 
candidate  has  been  granted  honorable  dis- 
missal and  is  eligible  for  readmission  to  the 
institution  concerned  in  the  session  for  which 
she  seeks  admission  to  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

(ii)  official  statements  or  calendars  giving  full 
information  on  the  content  of  the  University 
courses  covered  by  the  transcripts  submitted. 

First  Year 

Biological  Chemistry  103 
Biology  100  or  120 
**  English 
Nursing  110 
Psychology  100 

**  elective  in  the  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 

Second  Year* 

Nursing  210 
Physiology  321,  371 
Preventive  Medicine  300 
**  Psychology 

**  elective  in  the  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 

Third  Year  (full-time  only) 

Nursing  310 
Nursing  311 
Nursing  401 
Psychology  319 

**  elective  in  the  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 

*Although  all  second  year  courses  are  available 
through  part-time  studies,  students  should  note 
that  several  of  these  courses  will  be  offered  only 
in  the  daytime.  Only  those  students  who  obtain  a 
“B”  or  better  average  in  five  of  their  first  six 
credits  may  continue  the  second  year  programme 
through  Extension. 

**For  information  on  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences,  see  pages  87-115  of  the  calendar. 
One  full  credit  or  two  half  credits  are  required  to 
complete  each  elective. 


TIME  LIMIT  Students  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma 
Schools  of  Nursing  within  eight  (8)  years  from 
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the  time  of  initial  registration.  When  a period  of 
over  five  (5)  years  has  elapsed  between  the  com- 
pletion of  Nursing  110  and  Nursing  210,  or  Nurs- 
ing 210  and  Nursing  310,  these  subjects  will  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  content,  when  the  ap- 
plicant seeks  admission  to  the  second  or  third 
year. 


TRANSFER  TO  FULL-TIME  STUDY  Students  wishing 
to  transfer  to  full-time  study  should  complete  the 
full  year's  work  in  Extension.  Transfer  forms  are 
available  from  the  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion, 84  Queen’s  Park,  or  by  calling  928-2405, 
and  should  be  submitted  well  before  the  session 
at  which  full-time  studies  will  commence. 


PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMME 


Commencing  in  September,  1970  courses  leading  to 
the  FIRST  YEAR  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education  will  be  offered  through  the 
Division  of  University  Extension  in  conjunction  with 
the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

Interested  students  who  are  unable  to  attend  this  Uni- 
versity in  a full  time  capacity  may  apply  for  admission 
to  the  Programme  through  the  Division  of  University 
Extension.  It  should  be  noted,  that  after  a candidate 
has  completed  all  of  the  First  Year  courses  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  degree  programme  as  a full 
time  student. 

The  number  of  applicants  accepted  into  the  Degree 
Programme  is  limited. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  Admission  procedures 
are  outlined  on  pages  12-14. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GRADUATES  Wide  career  op- 
portunities are  available  to  graduates  of  the 
B.P.H.E.  Programme  in  the  following  areas: 
Physical  Education;  Rrecreation;  Health  Educa- 
iton;  Rehabilitation  and  Teaching. 

Graduates  wishing  to  teach  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Ontario  may  qualify  for  admission  to 
the  Type  A Course  at  a College  of  Education 
leading  to  the  interim  High  School  Assistant’s 
Certificate  in  Physical  Education.  Graduates  may 
teach  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Ontario  after 
attendance  at  an  Ontario  Teachers’  College  for 
one  year. 

Masters  and  Ph.D.  degrees  may  also  be  pursued 
by  students  interested  in  research.  To  be  consid- 
ered for  admission  to  graduate  study  a candidate 
must  complete  the  four  year  Physical  and  Health 
Education  programme  with  an  average  of  B or 
better. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

First  Year: 

Physical  Education  100 

Physical  Education  103 

Psychology  100 

Biology  100  or  120 

Two  Arts  and  Science  Options. 

Second  Year: 

Physical  Education  200 
Physical  Education  201 
Physical  Education  203 
Anatomy  221 
Psychology  202  and  301 
Two  Arts  and  Science  Options. 

Third  Year: 

Physical  Education  300 

Physical  Education  307 

Health  Education  308 

Kinesiology  309 

Physiology  321,  371 

Two  Arts  and  Science  Options. 

Fourth  Year: 

Physical  Education  400 
Physical  Education  401 
Physical  Education  403 
Physical  Education  405 
Physical  Education  490 
Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine 
Physiology  of  Physical  Activity 
Two  Arts  and  Science  Options. 

PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY  Students  will  be  required  to 
achieve  a level  of  proficiency  in  selected  games, 
sports  and  physical  activities  in  each  of  the  four 
years.  All  students  will  be  assessed  in  physical 
activity  courses.  The  assessment  will  appear  on  a 
transcript. 

NOTE:  For  options  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

refer  to  the  course  descriptions  pages  87-115. 
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REFUNDS  AND  WITHDRAWALS  In  order  to  become 
eligible  for  a refund  of  fees  on  withdrawing  the 
student  must  write  to  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  and  return  his  Admit-to-Lectures  card 
for  cancellation.  He  must  state  specifically  the 
date  of  his  last  attendance  in  the  lecture(s)  con- 
cerned. 

A student  is  allowed  a maximum  of  four  weeks 
from  the  date  of  withdrawal  to  give  notice.  If  he 
fails  to  follow  the  above  instructions  in  full  the 
amourt  of  the  refund  will  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately. In  case  the  student  neglects  to  state  the 
date  of  withdrawal  the  postmark  of  his  letter  will 
be  used  as  the  effective  date  and  requests  for 
further  consideration  of  the  amount  of  the  refund 
will  not  be  considered.  Merely  ceasing  to  attend 
lectures,  or  informing  the  instructor  though  it  is 
courteous  to  do  this,  does  not  constitute  official 
withdrawal. 

SCHEDULE  OF  REFUNDS 

Winter  Session 

Full  Courses: 

For  students  withdrawing  between  the  first 
day  of  classes  and  December  31st — $47.50 
For  students  withdrawing  on  or  after 
January  1st  — No  refund 

Half  Courses: 

For  students  withdrawing  in  the  first  six 
weeks  of  classes  — $23.75 

For  students  withdrawing  after  the  first  six 
weeks  of  classes  — No  refund 

Summer  Evening  Session 

Full  Courses: 

For  students  withdrawing  between  the  first 
day  of  classes  and  June  30th  — $47.50 

For  students  withdrawing  on  or  after 
July  1st  — No  refund 

Half  Courses: 

For  half  courses  — No  refund 

Summer  Day  Session 

Full  Courses: 

For  students  withdrawing  within  the  first 
three  weeks  of  classes  — $47.50 

For  students  withdrawing  after  the  first  three 
weeks  of  classes  — No  refund 

Half  Courses: 

Half  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  the  Sum- 
mer Day  Session. 


Precise  dates  are  not  stated  for  all  sessions  as  these 
will  vary  from  year  to  year.  In  cases  of  withdrawal  for 
health  or  compassionate  reasons  the  refund  will  be 
computed  on  an  individual  basis. 

NOTE:  Students  who  do  not  write  the  Final  Exam- 
ination or  who  withdraw  from  a course  after  Feb- 
ruary 15  of  the  Winter  Session  (November  20  for 
a half-course  taken  in  the  Fall  Session)  or  June 
30  of  the  Summer  Evening  Session  or  August  1 
of  the  Summer  Day  Session,  except  for  medical 
or  similar  reasons,  for  which  proof  must  be  sub- 
mitted, will  be  considered  for  purposes  of  re-en- 
rolment to  have  failed  to  obtain  standing  in  the 
course. 

Credit  will  be  retained  for  any  half-course  suc- 
cessfully completed  and  discredit  noted  for  any 
half-course  failed. 


SUBJECT  CHANGES  A student  may  request,  in  writ- 
ing, changes  of  subject,  which  are  in  accordance 
with  the  calendar  regulations.  Changes  will  be 
dealt  with  as  follows: 

Winter  Session 

(a)  From  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  Octo- 
ber 15  granted  if  approved  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Director,  Division  of  University  Ex- 
tension. 

(b)  October  15  to  November  1 granted  if  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  teaching  depart- 
ment concerned. 

(c)  After  November  1,  granted  only  in  excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Summer  Evening  Session 

(a)  From  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  May 
31,  granted  if  approved  by  the  Associate 
Director,  Division  of  University  Extension. 

(b)  After  May  31,  granted  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Summer  Day  Session 

(a)  From  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  July 
12,  granted  if  approved  by  the  Associate 
Director,  Division  of  University  Extension. 

(b)  After  July  12,  granted  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances. 
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PROCEDURE  FOR  EXAMINATIONS 

1.  The  Annual  (Spring)  examinations  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering,  The  College 
of  Education,  the  School  of  Nursing,  the 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  will 
begin  on  April  19  and  will  continue  for  ap- 
proximately three  weeks.  The  August  examina- 
tions will  begin  on  Monday  of  the  week  follow- 
ing completion  of  Summer  Session  lectures. 

2.  Students  in  the  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion are  no  longer  required  to  submit  applica- 
tions for  examinations  for  the  subjects  in 
which  they  are  registered  during  either  a Win- 
ter or  Summer  Session. 

Only  those  listed  below  need  apply: 

(a)  Students  who  have  been  granted  supple- 
mental examination  privileges. 

(b)  Students  who  were  unable  to  write  at  the 
usual  examination  period,  but  who  have 
been  granted  exemption  from  the  academ- 
ic penalty  and  are  permitted  to  write  at  a 
subsequent  examination  period. 

(c)  Students  who  wish  to  write  a subject  at 
outside  Centres. 

(d)  Students  who  wish  to  rewrite  a subject  in 
which  they  have  previously  obtained 
standing  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading 
their  final  mark. 

NOTE:  Engineering  students  are  not  normally 
granted  permission  to  write  supplementals.  An 
Engineering  student,  may  petition,  however,  if  he 
is  unable  to  write  an  examination  at  the  speci- 
fied time  in  order  to  write  the  examination  at  the 
next  examination  period. 

3.  Where  applications  for  examinations  are  re- 
quired they  must  be  submitted  by: 

(i)  November  30  for  the  following  Annual 
(Spring)  examinations. 

(ii)  July  10  for  the  following  August  examina- 
tions. 

(iii)  A penalty  fee  of  $1  per  day  to  a maxi- 
mum of  $20  will  be  charged  on  all  appli- 
cations for  examinations  received  after 
November  30,  for  the  following  Annual 
(Spring)  examinations  and  July  10,  for  the 
following  August  examinations.  Applica- 
tions for  examinations  submitted  more 
than  20  days  past  the  due  date  will  be 
accepted  only  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

Students  to  whom  above  sections  (a)  and  (b)  ap- 
ply will  normally  receive  Application  Forms  from 


the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  or  the 
School  of  Nursing  when  granted  the  privilege  to 
write. 

Students  in  category  (c)  and  (d)  must  reauest 
that  an  Application  Form  be  sent  to  them. 

Failure  to  receive  the  Application  Form  in  the 
mail  does  not  absolve  a student  from  the  respon- 
sibility for  submitting  an  Examination  Applica- 
tion by  the  due  date.  Additional  Application 
Forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension. 

4.  Examinations  for  students  registered  in  Exten- 
sion are  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  The  College  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education.  Examination  numbers, 
under  which  candidates  write,  will  be  mailed 
to  students  prior  to  the  final  examination.  It 
is,  therefore,  extremely  important  that  stu- 
dents notify  the  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion of  any  change  of  address  during  the  year. 
Students  are  required  to  show  their  admit-to- 
lectures  cards  when  writing  examinations. 

5.  The  Annual  examinations  are  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  at  the  following  centres:  Banff, 
Calgary,  Charlottetown,  Edmonton,  Frederic- 
ton, Halifax,  Kapuskasing,  Kenora,  Kingston, 
Kirkland  Lake,  London  (Ont.),  London  (Eng.), 
Montreal,  North  Bay,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina, 
St.  John’s  (Nfid.),  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Sudbury,  Thunder  Bay,  Vancouver,  White- 
horse (Yukon),  Windsor,  Winnipeg.  Normally 
only  students  who  have  supplemental  privi- 
leges and  who  are  not  in  attendance  in  the 
session  for  which  examinations  are  written, 
will  be  permitted  to  write  at  an  Outside  Cen- 
tre. Application  to  write  at  an  Outside  Centre 
must  be  made  not  later  than  the  preceding 
November  20  for  the  Annual  (Spring)  examina- 
tions and  not  later  than  the  preceding  July  10 
for  the  August  examinations. 

6.  A provisional  time-table  will  be  posted  in 
buildings  on  the  campus  approximately  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  period  of  examinations  to 
permit  students  to  report  clashes.  The  final 
time-table  will  be  posted  in  buildings  on  the 
campus  about  a week  later.  Every  student  is 
responsible  for  acquiring  time-table  informa- 
tion for  himself.  Information  regarding  dates 
of  specific  examinations  cannot  be  given  by 
telephone. 

7.  Results  of  examinations  will  be  mailed  to 
each  candidate. 
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STANDING  IN  A COURSE  (OR  HALF-COURSE) 

(a)  The  following  scale  of  marks  is  recommended 
for  use  in  all  courses  and  half-courses  in  all 
years: 

Arts  and  Science 

The  College  of  Education 

Nursing 

Physical  & Health  Education 


Mark  Grade 

80  - 100%  A 

70  - 79%  B 

60  - 69%  C 

50  - 59%  D 

Below  50%  Fail 


Applied  Science  and  Engineering 


Mark  Grade 

75-100%  1 

66-  74%  2 

60  - 65%  3 

50  - 59%  4 

Below  50%  5 


(b)  In  the  case  of  half-courses,  standing  must 
normally  be  obtained  in  each  half-course  at- 
tempted. Marks  in  two  half-courses  may  not 
be  averaged  to  produce  standing  in  a whole 
course  equivalent,  except  where  the  Depart- 
ment(s)  concerned  specify  that  this  will  be 
permitted  for  particular  and  stated  combina- 
tions of  two  half-courses. 


TERM  MARKS  AND  EXAMINATIONS  Final  examina- 
tions will  normally  be  held  in  100-series  courses. 
The  method  of  arriving  at  a final  mark  for  each 
course  (or  half-course)  will  be  decided  by  the  De- 
partment offering  the  course.  In  those  courses 
where  final  examinations  are  required  these  will 
be  held  in  a final  examination  period  arranged  by 
the  Faculty. 

Students  in  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years  and 
Special  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  write 
supplemental  examinations  in  100-series  courses 
and  none  will  be  offered  in  200-,  300-  and  400- 
series  courses. 


A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  labora- 
tories, or  whose  work  is  deemed  by  the  council  of 
the  faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his 
registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  council. 


1.  A candidate  will  not  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  for  examination  in  any  subject  until  he 
has  paid  fees  in  full,  attended  lectures  in  the 
subject  during  one  academic  session  and  obtained 
a term  mark. 


2.  All  term  assignments  must  be  submitted  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  relevant  examination 
period. 

3.  The  marks  for  term  work  in  each  subject  will 
be  determined  in  the  manner  considered  to  be 
most  suitable  by  the  department  concerned. 

4.  The  ratio  of  term  marks  to  examination  marks 
in  each  subject  will  be  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

5.  A student  who  does  not  write  the  final  exami- 
nation at  the  end  of  any  session  or  who  with- 
draws from  a course  after  February  15  of  the 
Winter  Session  (November  20  for  a half-course 
taken  in  the  Fall  Session)  and  June  30  of  the 
Summer  Evening  Session  or  August  1 of  the  Sum- 
mer Day  Session,  except  for  medical  or  similar 
reasons  for  which  proof  must  be  submitted,  will 
be  considered  to  have  failed  to  obtain  standing 
in  the  course. 

6.  Petitions  for  consideration  with  regard  to  the 
Annual  (Spring)  or  August  examination  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other 
causes,  must  be  filed  with  the  Associate  Director, 
Division  of  University  Extension,  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  the  examination,  together  with  a doc- 
tor’s certificate  which  includes  a statement  that 
the  candidate  was  examined  at  the  time  of  the 
illness,  or  other  evidence.  These  must  be  submit- 
ted before  the  end  of  the  examination  period  in 
question. 

A student  who  satisfies  this  requirement  will  nor- 
mally be  permitted  to  write  the  examination(s)  at 
the  next  available  examination  period  without  ac- 
ademic penalty  or  payment  of  the  supplemental 
examination  fee.  If  the  student  does  not  write  at 
that  time  or  if  he  fails  to  achieve  standing  he 
shall  forfeit  his  term  mark(s)  and  be  required  to 
re-enrol.  Aegrotat  standing,  i.e.  standing  in  a sub- 
ject or  subjects  without  being  required  to  write 
the  final  examination(s),  is  granted  only  once  to 
any  student  and  is  seldom  granted  unless  such 
standing  is  required  to  complete  the  degree  pro- 
gramme. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


7.  A student  is  required  to  clear  a condition  by 
writing  a supplemental  examination  during  the 
next  examination  period.  If  standing  in  the  sub- 
ject has  still  not  been  obtained,  the  candidate 
must  re-enrol  in  it,  secure  a new  term  mark,  and 
write  the  examination  under  the  same  conditions. 
Should  he  not  succeed  in  obtaining  standing  in 
these  further  attempts,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  the  subject  again. 

NOTE:  Engineering  students  will  not  normally  be 
allowed  supplemental  privileges. 

8.  A student  who  fails  a subject  should  consult 
the  Department  concerned  with  respect  to  the 
content  of  that  subject  before  rewriting  the  ex- 
amination. 

9.  No  special  examination  will  be  set  in  any  sub- 
ject because  of  change  in  its  content. 

10.  Students  will  be  refused  the  privilege  of 
going  over  their  final  examination  papers  with 
the  examiners  concerned.  However,  students  may 
petition  to  have  their  examination  marks  re- 
checked on  the  payment  of  a fee  of  $5.00  per 
subject.  This  fee  will  be  refunded  if  an  error  in 
reporting  a mark  is  detected. 

11.  Students  may  rewrite  one  or  more  subjects 
in  which  they  have  standing  in  order  to  obtain  a 
higher  grade  in  those  subjects,  provided  that 
they  do  so  only  on  one  occasion  and  that  they  do 
so  at  the  next  set  of  examinations. 

12.  An  Engineering  student  may  not  re-write  any 
examinations.  He  may,  however,  repeat  up  to  two 
different  courses  in  order  to  improve  his  overall 
average;  the  student  may  repeat  one  course  only 
once. 

COURSE  OPTIONS  Students  who  wish  to  enrol  in 
fewer  than  five  courses  at  any  time  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 
Such  a student  will  normally  register  in  Winter 
Evening  courses  or  Summer  Evening  or  Summer 
Day  courses,  but  may,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Associate  Director,  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion, enrol  in  Winter  Day  courses. 

MATURE  STUDENTS  ON  PROBATION 

Candidates  accepted  by  the  Senate’s  Committee 
on  Admissions  as  mature  students  are  admitted 
on  probation. 


(a)  Arts  and  Science 

A mature  student,  registered  in  a degree  pro- 
gramme in  the  Division  of  University  Extension, 
who  does  not  meet  in  full  the  published  admis- 
sion requirements,  and  who  has  been  admitted  as 
a mature  student  on  probation,  must  obtain 
standing  on  the  initial  attempt  in  at  least  three 
of  his  first  five  subjects  in  order  to  have  his  pro- 
bationary status  removed.  If  the  student  fails 
more  than  two  of  his  first  five  subjects,  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  re-register  in  any  degree  course 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  until  he  presents  in 
full  the  published  admission  requirements. 

(b)  Nursing 

A mature  student  in  Nursing  registered  in  the  Di- 
vision of  University  Extension,  who  does  not  meet 
in  full  the  published  admission  requirements, 
and  who  has  been  admitted  as  a mature  student 
on  probation,  must  obtain  standing  on  the  initial 
attempt  in  at  least  five  of  his  first  six  subjects  in 
order  to  have  his  probationary  status  removed.  If 
the  student  fails  more  than  one  of  his  first  six 
subjects,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  re-register  in 
any  degree  course  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
until  he  presents  in  full  the  published  admission 
requirements. 

NOTE:  A student  on  probation  who  fails  to  obtain 
standing  in  one  subject  and  subsequently  suc- 
cessfully passes  the  supplemental  examination  in 
that  subject  is  nonetheless  considered  to  have 
once  failed  to  obtain  standing. 

(c)  Physical  and  Health  Education 

A mature  student,  registered  in  a degree  pro- 
gramme in  the  Division  of  University  Extension, 
who  does  not  meet  in  full  the  published  admis- 
sion requirements,  and  who  has  been  admitted  as 
a mature  student  on  probation,  must  obtain 
standing  on  the  initial  attempt  in  at  least  three 
of  his  first  five  subjects  in  order  to  have  his  pro- 
bationary status  removed.  If  the  student  fails 
more  than  two  of  his  first  five  subjects,  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  re-register  in  any  degree  course 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  until  he  presents  in 
full  the  published  admission  requirements. 

APPEALS  A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate 
against  a decision  of  a Faculty  Council  should 
consult  the  Associate  Director,  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  about  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 
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INDEX 

TO  COURSES  AND  SUBJECTS 


Accounting 

COM 

(Political  Economy) 

Actuarial  Science 

ACT 

(Mathematics) 

Akkadian 

NES 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 

Anthropology 

ANT 

Applied  Mathematics  APM 

(Mathematics) 

Arabic 

ISL 

(Islamic  Studies) 

Aramaic 

NLA 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 

Astronomy 

AST 

Biology 

BIO 

Botany 

BOT 

Chemistry 

CHM 

Chinese 

EAS 

(East  Asian  Studies) 

Commerce 

COM 

(Political  Economy) 

Computer  Science 

CSC 

(Mathematics) 

Czech  and  Slovak 

SLA 

(Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures) 

Economics 

ECO 

(Political  Economy) 

Egyptian 

NLA 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 

English 

ENG 

Ethics 

PHL 

(Philosophy) 

Fine  Art 

FAR 

French 

FRE 

Geography 

GGR 

Geology 

GLG 

German 

GER 

Greek 

GRK 

(Classical  Studies) 

Greek  and  Latin 
Literature 

in  Translation 

GLL 

(Classical  Studies) 

Greek  and  Roman 

History 

GRH 

(Classical  Studies) 

Hebrew 

NES 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 

Hellenistic  Greek 

NES 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 

Hindi 

EAS 

(East  Asian  Studies) 

History 

HIS 

History  and 
Philosophy  of 

Science 

HPS 

Indian  Studies 

EAS 

(East  Asian  Studies) 

Islamic  Studies 

ISL 

Italian 

ITA 

(Italian  and  Hispanic 
Studies) 

Japanese 

EAS 

(East  Asian  Studies) 

Latin 

LAT 

(Classical  Studies) 

Linguistics 

LIN 

(See  also  Anthropology) 

Mathematics 

MAT 

Microbiology 

MBL 

Music 

MUS 

Near  Eastern  History 

NES 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 

Near  Eastern 

Languages 

NES 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 

Persian 

ISL 

(Islamic  Studies) 

Philosophy 

PHL 

Philosophy 
(St.  Michael’s 

College) 

PHL 

Physics 

PHY 

Polish 

SLA 

(Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures) 

Political  Science 

POL 

(Political  Economy) 

Psychology 

PSY 

Religious  Studies 

REL 

Russian 

SLA 

Sanskrit 

EAS 

(East  Asian  Studies) 

Serbo-Croatian 

SLA 

(Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures) 

Sociology 

SOC 

(Sociology) 

Spanish 

SPA 

(Italian  and  Hispanic 
Studies) 

Statistics 

STA 

(Mathematics) 

Syriac 

NES 

(Near  Eastern  Studies) 

Turkish 

ISL 

(Islamic  Studies) 

Ukrainian 

SLA 

(Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures) 

Urdu 

ISL 

(Islamic  Studies) 

Zoology 

ZOO 
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ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


NOTE:  In  order  to  preserve  the  quality  of  instruction  in 
the  Faculty  it  may  be  necessary  for  departments  to  re- 
strict enrolment  in  certain  courses  (especially  semi- 
nars) by  giving  preference  to  those  students  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  department  or  the  professors, 
have  the  best  qualifications. 

KEY  TO  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Under  each  teaching  department,  courses  are  listed 
with  their  identifying  three-letter  code  and  three-digit 
number,  e.g.,  ANT  100  — Anthropology  100.  The  J 
prefix  (e.g.,  JAH  324)  indicates  a course  given  jointly 
by  members  of  two  departments  (in  this  case  Anthro- 
pology and  History),  and  the  FS  prefix  (e.g.,  FST  200) 
indicates  an  interdisciplinary  course  sponsored  by  the 
Faculty.  If  there  is  no  suffix  after  the  course  number, 
the  course  is  a full  course  given  throughout  the  whole 
academic  year  (September  to  May). 

E — a course  given  at  Erindale  College  only. 

F — a half-course  given  in  the  First  (Fall)  Term 
only. 

S — a half-course  given  in  the  Second  (Spring) 
Term  only. 

Y — a half-course  given  continuously  throughout 
the  whole  academic  year. 


Where  applicable,  the  course  description  is  followed 
by  a list  of  those  other  courses  with  which  the  course 
in  question  may  not  be  combined  in  a degree  pro- 
gramme because  of  similarity  of  content;  and  finally 
by  the  prerequisites  and  co-requisites  for  the  course. 
Generally  speaking,  the  courses  listed  refer  to  the 
course  codes  and  numbers  both  of  this  calendar  and 
also  of  the  1969-70  calendar;  specific  reference  to 
courses  in  the  1969-70  calendar  is  indicated  by  a dag- 
ger (t).  Students  who  wish  courses,  other  than  those 
stated,  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  prerequisite  or 
co-requisite  preparation  should  consult  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

The  solidus  symbol  (/)  means  OR 

The  comma  (,)  or  the  ampersand  symbol  (&) 

means  AND 

NOTE:  No  two  of  the  following  courses  may  be  com- 
bined in  any  degree  programme: 

ANT  451,  ECO  220,  GGR  270,  GLG  221Y,  POL  206, 
PSY  (200F  and  201S),  SOC  201,  STA  232,  242,  252. 

For  the  information  of  students  more  courses  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  pages  than  are  included  in 
the  timetable. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ANT  100  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  the  Department  and  subject, 
stressing  the  unity  and  diversity  of  anthropology. 
In  proceeding  through  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  Homo  sapiens  and  the  living  populations, 
the  growth,  diversity  and  structure  of  societies, 
cultures  and  languages,  this  course  will  cover  all 
fields  of  anthropology.  These  are,  in  order  of 
presentation,  physical  anthropology,  archaeology, 
social  and  cultural  anthropology  and  linguistics. 

ANT  lOOE  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

A survey  of  the  socio-cultural,  pre-historic  and  bi- 
ological aspects  of  man  including  the  origin  and 
development  of  Homo  sapiens  and  the  cultural 
mechanisms  that  enable  man  to  adapt  to  his  en- 
vironment. 


JAL  100  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics 

A general  introduction  to  linguistics  with  main 
emphasis  on  descriptive  linguistics.  (See  also  un- 
der Linguistics.) 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ANT  201  North  American  Prehistory 

An  intensive  survey  course  of  North  American 
history  from  the  time  of  man’s  entry  into  the  New 
World  to  the  historic  period.  Major  prehistory  cul- 
ture areas  will  be  presented  with  representative 
archaeological  sites  being  discussed  in  depth. 
Major  theories  and  approaches  will  be  demon- 
strated through  the  medium  of  such  study. 

ANT  203  Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  physical  anthropology  and  hu- 
man biology.  The  study  of  human  evolution, 
viewed  against  the  background  of  primate  evolu- 
tion, in  past  and  present  populations  of  man, 
paying  particular  regard  to  the  genetical  aspects 
of  evolution.  A comprehensive  laboratory  course 
is  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  lectures. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


ANT  204  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology 

The  study  of  social  organization  and  structure  in- 
cluding belief  systems,  kinship  and  marriage, 
politics  and  ecology. 

ANT  241  North  American  Indian  in  Transition 

A discussion  of  the  established  culture  areas  and 
types  existing  in  precontact  and  early  contact 
times  in  North  America  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  problems  arising  out  of  contacts  between 
North  American  Indians  and  Euroamericans. 

JAL  300  Sociolinguistics 

(See  also  under  Linguistics) 

ANT  311F  Archaeological  Field  Work 
ANT  312S  Archaeological  Laboratory  Analysis 

ANT  340  Political  Anthropology 

Prerequisite:  ANT  204  or  instructor’s  permission. 


ASTRONOMY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

AST  100  Introduction  to  Astronomy 

A general  survey  of  astronomy  giving  a descrip- 
tive treatment  of  the  nature  of  solar  and  sidereal 
systems  and  the  present  conception  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe.  This  course  is  intended  for 
students  not  specializing  in  science. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  AST  200F/220  in  any 
degree  programme.) 


BIOLOGY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

BIO  100  Principles  of  Biology 

An  introductory  biology  course  emphasizing  the 
role  of  physical  and  chemical  principles  in  life 
processes.  Lectures  and  laboratories  will  stress 
organization  and  metabolism  of  cells  and  organ- 
ism including  nutrients,  energy  cycles  and  physi- 
ological regulation.  Genetic  mechanisms,  repro- 
duction and  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  will 
also  be  considered. 


BIO  lOOE  The  Study  of  Life 

Organized  around  three  major  abstract  concepts; 
Time  (Evolutionary  Processes  and  Products),  En- 
ergy (Its  Procurement  and  Utilization  by  Living 
Organisms),  and  Information  (The  Organization  of 
Living  Systems).  It  presents  an  integrated  study 
of  life  at  four  levels:  molecular,  cellular,  organis- 
mal,  and  social;  leading  the  student  to  an  aware- 
ness of  the  five  unique  characteristics  of  living 
material,  i.e.  Organized  Structure,  Specialized 
Function,  Growth  and  Development,  Heredity,  and 
Evolution.  Practical  sessions  will  introduce  the 
student  to  a wide  range  of  material  and  tech- 
niques. Recommended  for  all  students  consider- 
ing subsequent  courses  in  Biology. 

BIO  120  Evolutionary  and  Environmental  Biology 

A biology  course  relating  the  study  of  plants  and 
animals  to  evolution.  Lectures  and  laboratories 
will  consider  briefly  the  origin  of  life  and  cellular 
processes,  and  will  stress  genetic  mechanisms, 
adaptations  of  plants  and  animals,  populations, 
ecological  systems,  and  man  in  his  environment. 
Intended  primarily  for  students  with  Grade  XIII 
Biology. 

Prerequisite:  None  (XIII  BIO  recommended.) 


BOTANY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

BIO  100  Principles  of  Biology 

See  description  under  “Biology." 

BIO  120  Evolutionary  and  Environmental  Biology 

See  description  under  “Biology.” 

Prerequisite:  None  (XIII  BIO  recommended.) 

BOT  100  Introduction  to  Plant  Biology 

A basic  botany  course  covering  such  topics  as 
the  structure,  function,  reproduction  and  uses  of 
plants.  Lectures  and  laboratories  will  also  in- 
clude a survey  of  the  major  plant  groups. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

BOT  330  Plant  Ecology 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the 
interrelations  of  plants  with  the  environment. 
Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  habitats  will  be  con- 
sidered. 
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CHEMISTRY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

CHM  100  Contemporary  Chemistry 

A course  for  those  interested  in  learning  some- 
thing about  modern  chemistry  and  its  relation- 
ship, dependency  and  impact  on  other  fields  of 
knowledge.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  philosophical 
concepts  of  science  and  the  role  of  chemistry  in 
modern  technological  society. 

(May  not  normally  be  combined  with  CHM  120 
in  any  degree  programme.) 

CHM  120  Basic  Concepts  of  Modern  Chemistry 

Introduction  to  the  concepts  of  thermodynamics 
leading  to  a discussion  of  chemical  equilibrium. 
Atomic  and  molecular  structure  and  modern  theo- 
ries of  chemical  bonding.  Chemical  reactivity  in 
relation  to  molecular  structure. 

(May  not  normally  be  combined  with  CHM  100  in 
any  degree  programme.) 

Prerequisite:  XIII  CHM,  MAT  A.  (Students  with 

XII  CHM  and  XIII  MAT  A may  enrol  if  they  take 
an  additional  two-hour/week  tutorial  for  the  first 
term.) 

Co-requisite:  MAT  130/134/135/139/150. 

CHM  120E  Basic  Concepts  of  Modern  Chemistry 

Current  knowledge  of  the  electronic  structures  of 
atoms  and  molecules  is  used  to  understand  the 
Periodic  Table  and  theories  of  chemical  bonding. 
Introduction  to  organic  chemistry.  Elementary 
concepts  of  chemical  thermodynamics  and  their 
application  to  chemical  equilibria.  Reaction  ki- 
netics and  chemical  reactivity  in  relation  to 
structure  and  mechanism. 

Pre-requisite:  XIII  CHM  and  MAT  A (Those  without 

XIII  CHM  may  be  allowed  to  take  this  course  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.) 

Co-requisite:  MAT  135  & PHY  110  recommended 
for  those  intending  to  specialize  in  chemistry. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

CHM  235  Structure  and  Synthesis  in  Chemistry 

A course  emphasizing  structure  and  bonding  in 
inorganic  and  organic  compounds  and  their  study 
by  spectroscopic  and  other  physical  methods. 
The  last  part  of  the  course  presents  fundamental 
concepts  of  organic  chemistry.  The  laboratory, 
coupled  with  an  organized  tutorial  programme, 
introduces  students  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
basic  laboratory  techniques  and  to  the  synthesis 
and  identification  of  organic  and  inorganic  com- 
pounds. 

Prerequisite:  CHM  120. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES 

GREEK 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

GRK  100  Introductory  Greek  with  Selected  Readings 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  beginners  to 
the  ancient  Greek  language  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  reading  of  Greek  literature. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

GRH  100  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization 

Its  political,  economic  and  cultural  evolution,  be- 
ginning in  an  age  of  independent  city-states, 
reaching  rich  maturity  in  the  Hellenistic  age  of 
Great  Powers,  and  culminating  in  the  multiracial 
and  multicultural  Roman  empire;  its  place  in 
world  history. 

GRH  190  Urban  Environment  in  the  Greek-speaking 
World 

The  development  of  political  and  social  institu- 
tions centered  on  the  city  from  600  B.C.  to  A.D. 
200.  The  readings  for  the  course,  original  sources 
in  translation,  are  chosen  to  show  the  character- 
istics of  Greek  city  life.  Modern  environmental 
studies  are  used  to  elucidate  the  ancient  experi- 
ence. 

Prerequisite:  None  [GRH  100  (or  tGRH  190)  rec- 
ommended] 

GRH  201  Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander 

A study  of  political,  economic  and  intellectual 
development  in  the  youthful  creative  phase  of 
Classical  Civilization. 

GRH  202  History  of  Rome  from  its  Foundation  to  31 
B.C. 

Political,  economic  and  cultural  development  ac- 
companying Rome’s  evolution  from  city-state  to 
world  empire. 

GRH  203  The  Roman  Empire 

Constitutional,  economic,  military  and  religious 
problems  of  a world  state  and  a declining  civili- 
zation. 

GRH  313  The  Julio-Claudian  Emperors 

Prerequisite:  None  [GRH  100  (or  tGRH  190)  rec- 
ommended] 
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CLASSICAL  STUDIES 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  LITERATURE 
IN  TRANSLATION 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

GLL  190  Greek  and  Roman  Religion  and  Mythology 

With  selected  readings  in  the  ancient  sources. 

GLL  200  Greek  and  Roman  Drama 

With  a study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Menander, 
Plautus,  Terence  and  Seneca. 

LATIN 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

LAT  100  Introductory  Latin 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  essentials  of  the  Latin  language  and  to 
introduce  him  to  Roman  literature. 

LAT  120F  The  Poetry  of  Catullus 

Selections  from  the  work  of  Catullus,  including 
both  his  love  poems  and  his  satiric  epigrams. 
This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  literary  value 
of  Catullus’  work.  It  will  also  include  study  of  the 
Latin  language. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  LAT/ LAT  100/130. 

Co-requisite:  LAT  121/122/123. 

LAT  12 IS  The  Poetry  of  Horace 

Selections  from  the  Odes  of  Horace.  This  course 
will  concentrate  on  the  literary  value  of  Horace’s 
lyric  poetry.  It  will  also  include  study  of  the  Lat- 
in language. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  LAT/ LAT  100/130. 

Co-requisite:  LAT  120/122/123. 

LAT  122S  The  Life  and  Times  of  Julius  Caesar 

Suetonius’  biography  The  Divine  Julius  will  be 
read  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  character  and 
political  career  of  Caesar,  the  key  figure  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  course 
will  also  include  study  of  the  Latin  language. 
Prerequisite:  XIII  LAT/LAT  100/130. 

Co-requisite:  LAT  120/121/123. 

LAT  123S  Cicero  and  Roman  Oratory 

Reading  of  Cicero  Pro  Caelio.  This  speech,  which 
deals  with  a cause  celebre  in  the  circle  of  Catul- 
lus, will  be  studied  for  the  light  which  it  sheds 
on  social  life  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic 
and  to  illustrate  Cicero’s  skill  as  an  orator.  The 
course  will  also  include  study  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  LAT/LAT  100/130. 

Co-requisite:  LAT  120/121/122. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
LAT  222  Christian  and  Mediaeval  Latin 
Selections  of  prose  and  poetry. 

Prerequisite:  LAT  100/130  or  two  of  LAT 

120F/121S/122F/123S. 


EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

(See  also  Chinese,  Indian  and  Japanese  below) 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
EAS  102  History  of  East  Asian  Civilization 

Selected  topics  to  highlight  the  crucial  develop- 
ments and  problems  in  the  histories  of  China  and 
Japan.  Main  emphasis  is  on  gradual  develop- 
ments and  changes.  Provides  a background  for 
those  who  may  subsequently  wish  to  proceed  fur- 
ther in  the  study  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  civili- 
zations. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  HIS  280  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

EAS  116  Introduction  to  Buddhism 

An  historical  and  doctrinal  introduction  to 
Buddhism  with  its  various  schools. 

EAS  124  Chinese  and  Japanese  Literature  in  Trans- 
lation 

Literature  as  a reflection  of  the  life  and  emotions 
of  a culture  and  the  individuals  within  it.  The 
Chinese  term  is  built  around  individual  explora- 
tion (intensive  or  extensive  as  you  wish),  with 
discussion  dealing  with  common  concerns  and 
problems  arising  therefrom.  The  Japanese  term  is 
built  around  an  intensive  discussion  of  a com- 
mon core  of  brief  selections  which  span  Japan’s 
literary  history,  both  in  time  and  in  genre.  Enrol- 
ment limit:  30. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
EAS  392  The  Historiography  of  East  and  South  Asia 
A seminar  on  historiography  in  China,  India  and 
Japan  in  the  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  peri- 
ods and  on  modern  historiography  generally  of 
East  and  South  Asia.  Open  to  students  without 
language  prerequisites  and  based  on  translated 
works.  With  permission  of  the  Department. 

CHINESE 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
EAS  100  Introductory  Modern  Standard  Chinese 

An  introductory  course  in  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  Chinese  (Mandarin). 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

EAS  200  Intermediate  Modern  Standard  Chinese 

A continuation  of  EAS  100.  Further  training  in 
speaking,  writing  and  reading  the  language. 
Prerequisite:  EAS  100. 

EAS  332  Advanced  Modern  Standard  Chinese 

Grammatical  and  semantic  interpretation  of  Mod- 
ern Chinese  texts,  combined  with  conversational 
Chinese. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tEAS  320  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  EAS  200. 

INDIAN 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

EAS  112  Introduction  to  Indian  History 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  development 
of  Indian  civilization.  The  course  presents  an 
outline  from  the  origins  of  civilization  in  India 
down  to  the  present  day,  tracing  the  continuity 
as  well  as  the  changes  in  Indian  society  and  its 
cultural  traditions. 

JAPANESE 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

EAS  120  Introductory  Modern  Japanese 

An  introductory  course  in  speaking  and  writing 
Japanese.  Elementary  grammar.  Hiragana  and 
basic  characters. 

EAS  222  Super  History  of  Japan 

Seminars  on  topics  in  the  political,  social,  intel- 
lectual and  religious  history  of  Japan.  The  gener- 
al aim  is  to  understand  both  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a revolution-proof  society  on 
the  edge  of  the  old  Asian  world,  and  its  fate  in 
the  modern  international  world.  With  permission 
of  the  Department. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

EAS  220  Intermediate  Modern  Japanese 

The  course  aims  to  equip  students  with  basic 
skills  for  reading  modern  Japanese  prose  through 
careful  structure  analysis,  acquisition  of  basic 
working  vocabulary  and  oral  drill. 

Prerequisite:  EAS  120. 

EAS  224  Japanese  Poetry  and  Theatre  in  Translation 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  major  works  of 
Japanese  poetry  accessible  in  translation.  Discus- 


sion of  Japanese  theatre  through  the  media  of 
films,  slides,  records  and  translated  texts. 

Poetry:  Manybshu,  Kdkinshu,  Shinkokinshu,  haiku 
of  Basho,  Buson,  Issa  and  the  free  verse  of  mod- 
ern poets. 

Drama:  No,  Kyogen,  Bunraku  and  Kabuki. 

NOTE:  Enrolment  limited  to  20. 

EAS  320  Advanced  Modern  Japanese 

Reading  and  grammatical  analysis  of  texts  by 
modern  authors. 

Prerequisite:  EAS  220. 


ENGLISH 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ENG  108  Forms  of  Twentieth-Century  Literature 

Five  of  the  following  novels:  Conrad,  Heart  of 
Darkness;  Lawrence,  Sons  and  Lovers;  Woolf,  To 
the  Lighthouse;  Hemingway,  Farewell  to  Arms; 
Fitzgerald,  The  Great  Gatsby;  Waugh,  A Handful 
of  Dust;  Faulkner,  Light  In  August;  a more  recent 
novel  to  be  selected.  Five  of  the  following  plays: 
Shaw,  Major  Barbara;  O'Casey,  Juno  and  Paycock; 
O’Neil,  Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night;  Williams, 
The  Glass  Menagerie;  Fry,  The  Lady’s  Not  For 
Burning;  Osborne,  Luther;  Pinter,  The  Caretaker; 
Albee,  Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?;  a play  to 
be  selected.  Three  of  the  following  poets:  Yeats, 
Frost,  Eliot,  Williams,  Auden,  Dylan  Thomas,  Ste- 
vens, a younger  poet.  Additional  works  may  be 
selected. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  100  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

ENG  112  Major  British  Writers 

Selections  from:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare’s 
non-dramatic  poetry,  Donne,  Milton,  Pope,  John- 
son, Wordsworth  or  Keats,  Browning  or  Tennyson, 
Yeats,  or  T 3.  Eliot. 

Reference:  The  Norton  Anthology  of  English  Lit- 
erature, one  volume  ed.  (revised).  (Alternative  or 
additional  texts  may  be  assigned  by  the  instruc- 
tor). At  least  three  plays,  including  one  by  Shake- 
speare; Swift,  Gulliver’s  Travels;  one  novel,  novel- 
la, or  group  of  short  stories  by  each  of:  Fielding, 
Dickens  or  George  Eliot,  and  Joyce  or  James.  Ad- 
ditional works  may  be  selected. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  105  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

ENG  152  Canadian  Literature  in  English 

Selections  from  The  Book  of  Canadian  Prose  (ed. 
Smith);  Moodie,  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush;  Lea- 
cock, Sunshine  Sketches;  MacLennan,  Each 
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Man’s  Son;  Callaghan,  More  Joy  In  Heaven.  Four 
to  six  additional  novels.  Selected  poetry  and 
short  fiction.  Recommended  reading:  Canadian 
Anthology  (ed.  Klinck  and  Watters  2nd  ed.);  sup- 
plementary texts  may  be  selected.  (May  not  be 
combined  with  tENG  454  in  any  degree  pro- 
gramme.) 

ENG  204  Medieval  Literature  to  1500 

A study  of  some  of  the  major  works  of  medieval 
literature.  Boethius,  Consolation  of  Philosophy; 
Beowulf;  Dante,  Inferno;  Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight;  selections  from  Chaucer.  At  least 
five  of  the  following:  Chanson  de  Roland;  Chre- 
tien de  Troyes;  Marie  de  France;  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg;  Roman  de  la  Rose;  Njal’s  Saga;  Pearl; 
Piers  Plowman;  Malory;  Everyman.  Other  texts  to 
be  selected.  Chaucer  and  later  English  works  will 
be  read  in  the  original. 

ENG  212  Shakespeare 

A study  of  at  least  ten  plays. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  101  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

ENG  218  Major  American  Authors 

An  introductory  study  of  a number  of  American 
authors  — no  fewer  than  four  and  no  more  than 
six  — chosen  from  different  periods  and  so  as  to 
suggest  something  of  the  range  of  American  Liter- 
ature. At  least  four  of  the  authors  should  be 
drawn  from  the  following  list:  Hawthorne,  Mel- 
ville, Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  James,  Stevens, 
Eliot,  Faulkner. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  102  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

ENG  220  Varieties  of  Prose  Fiction 

Reading  lists  to  be  provided  through  the  College 
departments. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  206  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

ENG  230  Varieties  of  Drama 

Approximately  twenty  plays  to  be  chosen  from 
the  different  historical  periods  and  genres.  Read- 
ing lists  to  be  provided  through  College  depart- 
ments. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  205  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ENG  300  Advanced  Studies  in  Beowulf  and  Other 
Old  English  Poetry 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  208  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  ENG  200  (or  tENG  103). 


ENG  302  English  Poetry  and  Prose,  1500-1600 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  211  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 

ENG  304  English  Poetry  and  Prose,  1600-1660 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  321  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 

ENG  306  English  Poetry,  Prose,  and  Drama,  1660- 
1800 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  320  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 

ENG  308  Romantic  Poetry  and  Prose 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  435  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 

ENG  312  Chaucer 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  210  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 

ENG  315  Milton,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  and  Yeats 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  207  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 

ENG  322  Fiction  before  1832 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  212  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 

ENG  324  Fiction  1832-1900 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  212  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 

ENG  328  Modern  Novel 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  440  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 
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ENG  332  English  Drama  to  1642 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  335  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 

ENG  334F  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century 
Drama 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 

ENG  338  Modern  Drama 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  439  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 

English. 

ENG  341  The  Longer  English  Poem 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  203  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 

English. 

ENG  346  Victorian  Poetry 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  436  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 

English. 

ENG  348  Modern  Poetry 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  438  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 

English. 

ENG  350  American  Literature,  1607-1865 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 

English. 

ENG  352  American  Literature,  1865 — 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 

English. 

ENG  354  Canadian  Poetry 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  454  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 

English. 

ENG  356  Canadian  Fiction 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  454  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 

English. 


ENG  368  Victorian  Prose 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  455  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  ONE  previous  course  in 
English. 

ENG  404  Middle  English  Language  and  Literature 

(May  not  be  combined  with  tENG  420  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  Normally  at  least  THREE  previous 
courses  in  English,  with  B-standing  or  better  in 
each  of  at  least  THREE. 

ENG  413  Four  Major  Renaissance  Authors 

Prerequisite:  Normally  at  least  THREE  previous 
courses  in  English,  with  B-standing  or  better  in 
each  of  at  least  THREE. 

ENG  415  Four  Major  Restoration  and  Eighteenth- 
Century  Authors;  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Johnson 

Prerequisite:  Normally  at  least  THREE  previous 
courses  in  English,  with  B-standing  or  better  in 
each  of  at  least  THREE. 

ENG  417  Four  Major  Nineteenth-Century  Authors 

Prerequisite:  Normally  at  least  THREE  previous 
courses  in  English,  with  B-standing  or  better  in 
each  of  at  least  THREE. 

ENG  419  Foar  Major  Twentieth-Century  Authors 

Prerequisite:  Normally  at  least  THREE  previous 
courses  in  English,  with  B-standing  or  better  in 
each  of  at  least  THREE. 


FINE  ART 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

FAR  100  Materials  and  Methods  of  Art  History 

A discussion  of  the  theories  and  practice  of  art 
history,  including  not  only  theoretical  approaches 
to  art  history  as  an  academic  discipline,  but  also 
the  main  bibliographical  and  photographic  re- 
sources that  specialists  in  the  subject  will  be  ex- 
pected to  use. 

Co-requisite:  FAR  101/102. 

FAR  101  Ancient  Art 

A survey  of  the  art  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  architecture 
and  the  arts  as  characteristic  expressions  of  their 
age;  this  concept  is  illustrated  by  detailed  study 
of  the  outstanding  monuments. 
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FAR  102  Medieval  Art 

A selective  survey  of  the  art  of  the  Christian 
world  between  300  and  1400  A.D. 

FAR  110  Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts 

The  language  of  vision  is  explained  and  explored. 
Discussions  of  various  principles  and  concepts  of 
form  and  space  are  accompanied  by  a series  of 
pertinent  practical  exercises  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  basic  media  through 
experience  in  the  use  of  a wide  variety  of  materi- 
als. Students  will  be  required  to  show  evidence 
of  ability  in  studio  work  before  admission  to  the 
course. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

FAR  200  European  Art  from  1400  to  1750 

A selective  survey  of  the  concepts  and  problems 
involved  in  the  transition  from  Late  Medieval  to 
Renaissance  in  Italy  and  Northern  Europe,  and  of 
subsequent  artistic  and  cultural  developments 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  seventeenth  century. 

FAR  201  European  Art  from  1750  to  the  Present 

A survey  of  modern  art  from  the  beginnings  of 
Neo-Classicism  to  World  War  II,  in  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting. 

FAR  420  American  and  Canadian  Painting 

A history  of  North  American  painting  from  ca. 
1800  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
to  European  traditions.  The  growth  of  distinctive- 
ly national  styles  and  criticism  of  this  concept 
are  to  be  examined. 

Prerequisite:  FAR  201  (or  tFAR  300/320). 


FRENCH 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

NOTE:  The  prerequisite  for  all  these  courses  (except 
FRE  100)  is  Grade  XIII  FRE. 

FRE  100  French  Tragic  Literature 

A study  of  the  tragic  mode  in  selected  novels  and 
plays.  Texts  studied  in  the  original  French.  Stu- 
dents may  choose  lectures  and  tutorials  con- 
ducted either  in  French  or  in  English. 

N.B.  This  course  may  not  be  counted  towards  a 
specialist  programme  in  French  Language  and 
Literature,  nor  in  Languages  and  Literatures,  nor 
in  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Prerequisite:  A reading  knowledge  of  French  as 
determined  by  a test. 


FRE  120  Introduction  to  University  French  Studies 

Language  practice,  including  phonetics,  gram- 
mar, composition,  language  laboratory  work,  with 
readings  and  discussions. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  FRE. 

FRE  140  Studies  in  Modern  French  Literature 

The  study  of  specific  texts  in  19th  and  20th  cen- 
tury poetry,  novel  and  drama.  A practical  intro- 
duction to  techniques  of  literary  criticism  and 
analysis. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  FRE. 

Co-requisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  142  Man  and  Society  In  Fiction 

Studies  in  the  contemporary  French  and  French- 
Canadian  novel,  providing  an  introduction  to  crit- 
ical studies  in  fiction. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  FRE. 

Co-requisite:  FRE  120. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

FRE  271  Language  Practice 

A continuation  of  FRE  120,  including  grammar, 
composition,  oral,  vocabulary,  pattern  drills,  lan- 
guage laboratory  work,  and  practical  phonetics. 
Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  290  Independent  Study 

Individual  study  with  a member  of  staff  on  a top- 
ic of  common  interest,  including  readings,  dis- 
cussions, papers.  Students  may  if  they  wish  ar- 
range to  study  two  topics,  each  of  which  will  be 
considered  as  constituting  one  half  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

With  permission  of  the  Department. 

FRE  300  Realism  and  Idealism  in  French  Literature 

A study  of  realistic  and  idealistic  tendencies  in 
selected  examples  of  French  fiction,  theatre  and 
poetry.  Texts  studied  in  the  original  French.  Stu- 
dents may  choose  lectures  and  tutorials  con- 
ducted either  in  French  or  in  English. 

N.B.  This  course  may  not  be  counted  towards  a 
specialist  programme  in  French  Language  and 
Literature,  nor  in  Languages  and  Literatures,  nor 
in  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Prerequisite:  FRE  100/200/120. 

FRE  320  The  Classical  Current 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the 
main  period  associated  with  the  current. 
Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 
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FRE  322  The  Philosophical  Current 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the 
main  period  associated  with  the  current.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  the  former  FRE 
320. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  324  The  Romantic  Current 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the 

main  period  associated  with  the  current. 
Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  326  The  Realistic  Current 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the 

main  period  associated  with  the  current. 
Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  328  Symbolism  and  Surrealism 

Specific  texts  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the 

main  period  of  the  movement. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  330  The  Literature  of  French  Canada 

Specific  texts  studied. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  342  Studies  in  French  Poetry 

Introduction  to  French  poetry.  Specific  texts 

studied. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  352  Drama  1600-1800 

The  study  of  specific  texts. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  354  Drama  1800-1950 

The  study  of  specific  texts. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  362  Prose  Fiction  1600-1800 

The  study  of  specific  texts. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  364  Prose  Fiction  1800-1900 

The  study  of  specific  texts. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  366  Prose  Fiction  1900-1950 

The  study  of  specific  texts. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

FRE  372  The  Structure  of  Modern  French 

An  introduction  to  French  linguistics:  the  study 
of  the  phonological,  morphological  and  syntacti- 
cal systems  of  contemporary  French. 

(Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  tFRE 
275/355). 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 


FRE  374  Introduction  to  the  Stylistics  of  French 

The  study  of  stylistic  aspects  of  contemporary 
spoken  and  written  French. 

(Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  tFRE  452). 
Prerequisite:  FRE  120. 

NOTE:  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  prerequi- 
site for  these  courses  in  1970-71  is  any  FRE 
course  numbered  from  220  upwards. 

FRE  318  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 

The  study  of  specific  texts. 

(Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  tFRE  325). 

FRE  368  Contemporary  French  Literature 

The  study  of  the  novel  and  theatre  since  circa 
1950  with  special  reference  to  le  nouveau  roman 
and  I’anti-theatre. 

FRE  371  Language  Practice 

A continuation  of  FRE  271,  this  course  is  de- 
signed to  advance  the  student’s  competence  in 
written  and  spoken  French. 

(Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  tFRE  340). 
Prerequisite:  FRE  271. 

NOTE:  Fourth-year  students  are  reminded  that 
many  courses  listed  in  the  two  preceding  catego- 
ries may  be  taken,  providing  course  content  does 
not  duplicate  previous  or  concurrent  work. 

FRE  420  The  French  Novel  1800-1950 

The  study  of  specific  texts.  To  be  offered  in 
1970-71  only,  and  open  only  to  Fourth-year  stu- 
dents. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  301/320. 

GERMAN 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
GER  130  German  Literature  of  the  19th  and  20th 
Centuries  (2  hrs);  Language  Practice  (1  hr). 

A study  of  works  from  19th  and  20th  Century 
German  Literature  to  illustrate  major  trends; 
practice  in  active  language  learning. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  GER. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
GER  210  Language  Practice 

An  intensive  course  in  learning  to  write  and 
speak  German,  for  those  students  who  are  partic- 
ularly interested  in  gaining  an  active  command 
of  the  language. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  GER  231  (or  tGER 
241)  in  any  degree  programme]. 

Prerequisite:  GER  120/130  (or  tGER  121). 
Co-requisite:  GER  220/230. 
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GER  220  German  Literature  of  the  Enlightenment 
and  Storm  and  Stress 

A study  of  the  works  of  the  German  Aufkiarung, 
and  of  the  young  Goethe,  the  young  Schiller,  and 
their  contemporaries. 

Prerequisite:  GER  120/130  (or  tGER  121). 

GER  230  Romanticism  (2  hrs);  Language  Practice 
(1  hr) 

A study  of  the  Romantic  period,  including  such 
figures  as  Novalis,  Brentano,  Kleist  and  Hoff- 
mann. Language  work  of  first  year  is  continued. 
Prerequisite:  GER  120/130  (or  tGER  121). 

GER  320  The  Age  of  Goethe 

The  study  of  the  works  of  the  mature  Goethe  and 
Schiller. 

GER  321  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry 

This  course  includes  major  works  of  such  authors 
as  Heine,  Stifter,  Storm,  Fontane,  Keller,  Meyer 
and  Raabe. 

GER  322  Middle  High  German;  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

Prescribed  texts,  supplementary  texts.  (This 
course  is  mandatory  for  German  Specialists). 


GEOGRAPHY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

GGR  100  Introductory  Physical  Geography 

Term  I:  Geomorphology:  Principles  of  landscape, 
sculpture,  modern  versus  classical  geomorpholo- 
gy, morphoclimatic  controls,  weathering,  soil  for- 
mation, the  hydrologic  cycle,  rivers  and  drainage 
basins,  floods,  erosion,  pollution;  man’s  role  in 
changing  the  landscape. 

Term  II:  Climatology:  Time  and  space  scales  of 
fluctuations  in  atmospheric  variables;  fluxes  and 
balances  of  radiation,  heat,  moisture;  relation- 
ship to  other  geographically  differentiated  phe- 
nomena. 

GGR  101  Environment  and  Man 

Man  and  his  societies  in  relation  to  the  geo- 
graphical environment.  His  changing  perception 
of  that  environment,  and  his  systems  of  re- 
sponses to  it,  primarily  now  and  in  the  future. 
The  climate-soil-biotic  complex  and  its  stability 
in  the  presence  of  economic  exploitation.  Predic- 
tion, control  and  management  of  environmental 
factors.  Environmental  decay  and  restoration. 


GGR  lOlEF  Introduction  to  Geomorphology 

Gross  morphology  and  clima-geomorphic  regions 
of  the  earth.  Rates  of  regional  denudation  in  rela- 
tion to  climate,  relief  and  rates  of  uplift.  Quali- 
tive  introduction  to  the  main  types  of  erosional, 
transportational  and  depositional  processes  and 
their  associated  landforms.  Weathering  and  mass 
movements.  Fluvial  processes.  Glacial  landforms. 
Marine  landforms.  Wind  action.  Introduction  to 
some  basic  concepts  of  geomorphology  such  as 
relations  of  ‘structure,  process  and  stage’,  magni- 
tude and  frequency  concept  of  erosion,  and  cli- 
mate and  landforms. 

GGR  102ES  Introduction  to  Climatology 

Atmospheric  variables  in  time  and  space,  fluxes 
and  balances  of  radiation,  heat  and  moisture;  cli- 
matic regions.  Relations  of  plants  and  animals  to 
climatic  phenomena. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

GGR  203EF  Introduction  to  Urban  Geography  I 

The  principles  of  urban  geography,  embracing 
discussions  about  the  distribution,  form  and 
function  of  cities. 

Prerequisite:  Any  two  half  courses  in  GGR. 

GGR  204ES  Introduction  to  Urban  Geography  II 

A series  of  studies  of  specific  problems  in  Urban 
Geography. 

Prerequisite:  GGR  203EF. 

GGR  220  Regional  Economic  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  location,  structure  and  inter- 
action. The  course  focuses  on:  the  use  of  loca- 
tion theory  in  explaining  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural patterns;  transport  networks  and  flow  sys- 
tems; regional  economic  development.  Examples 
are  drawn  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

GGR  224  Introduction  to  Urban  Geography 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  city  under 
these  headings:  origins  of  cities;  description  and 
measurement  of  the  city;  spatial  structure  of  ur- 
ban activities;  intra-urban  circulation;  urban  sys- 
tems; urban  growth;  urban  form  and  development 
in  Europe  and  North  America;  the  city  as  environ- 
ment; contemporary  approaches  to  urban  prob- 
lems. 

GGR  240  Canada  — A Geographical  Interpretation 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  economic 
regions  in  Canada.  Emphasis  will  be  put  on  ques- 
tions of  resource  endowment,  human  migration 
and  spatial  interaction.  Problems  of  present  re- 
gional disparities  will  be  discussed. 
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GGR  242  The  Geography  of  Latin  America 

This  course  provides  a survey  of  the  settlement 
geography  of  Latin  America,  a discussion  of  the 
origin  and  distribution  of  the  various  types  of 
land  use  in  Latin  America  and  a discussion,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  geography,  of  some  of  the 
major  problems  of  present-day  Latin  America. 

GGR  245  Africa 

GGR  248  Historical  Geography  of  Canada 

A lecture  and  seminar  course  on  the  geography  of 
Canada  before  confederation  emphasizing  the 
emergence  of  the  regional  pattern  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  society  and  human  landscape 
in  early  Canada.  Much  of  the  fall  term  is  devoted 
to  early  Quebec,  and  approximately  half  of  the 
spring  term  to  early  Ontario. 

GGR  307EF  Agricultural  Geography  I 

Background  discussions  in  agricultural  origins, 
agricultural  ecology,  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  agriculture. 

Prerequisite:  Any  four  half  courses  in  GGR. 

GGR  SOSES  Agricultural  Geography  II 

Special  topics  in  agricultural  geography  and  the 
examination  of  agricultural  regions. 

Prerequisite:  GGR  307EF. 

GGR  343  China 

Prerequisite:  2 courses  in  Geography  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GGR  344  The  U.S.S.R. 

Lectures  are  emphasized  in  the  first  term  and 
seminars  in  the  second  term.  Stress  is  placed  on 
comparisons  with  North  America.  Topics  include: 
the  historical  setting,  the  quality  of  the  Soviet 
environment,  the  rural  economy,  the  urbanization 
process,  population  migration  and  problems  of  re- 
gional development,  industrial  location  and  re- 
source analysis. 

Prerequisite:  2 courses  in  Geography  or  consent 
of  instructor. 


GEOLOGY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

GLG  100  Introduction  to  Geology 

An  introduction  to  the  geological  processes  at 
work  throughout  geological  time;  continental 
drift;  earthquakes,  volcanoes  and  the  structure 
and  composition  of  the  earth’s  interior;  determi- 
nation of  geological  time;  the  past  climates  and 
geography  of  the  earth. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GLG  120  in  any  de- 
gree programme). 


HISTORY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

HIS  100  An  Introduction  to  the  Methods  and  Prob- 
lems of  Historical  Study 

An  introduction  to  history  as  a discipline  rather 
than  to  the  history  of  any  country  or  period.  A 
selection  of  major  historical  events,  and  themes 
from  both  European  and  non-European  societies. 
Students  consider  the  interpretation  of  historical 
sources  and  texts,  and  the  concepts  which  histo- 
rians use  to  analyze  change.  Instruction  consists 
of  lectures  and  tutorials  in  one  half  the  year  and 
seminars  in  the  other  half. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

HIS  220  The  Shape  of  Medieval  Society 

A topical  survey  of  economic,  political,  religious 
and  educational  ideas  and  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  narrative  of  political  events  is 
kept  to  a minimum,  serving  only  to  provide  the 
necessary  context  for  institutions  and  ideas. 
From  the  late  Roman  period  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

HIS  230  England:  Fifteenth  to  Seventeenth  Century 

England  (with  some  attention  to  the  rest  of  Brit- 
ain) from  the  mid-15th  through  the  17th  century, 
with  stress  on  the  “hinge”  century  from  the  Ref- 
ormation to  the  Civil  War.  The  approach  is  socio- 
economic and  cultural  as  well  as  political. 

HIS  231  Britain:  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centu- 
ries 

The  major  themes  of  British  history  from  the  late 
18th  century;  the  emergence  of  industrial  socie- 
ty; the  fate  of  aristocracy,  religion,  cultural  and 
intellectual  change;  external  relations,  constitu- 
tional development  and  political  history. 

HIS  232  The  British  Imperial  Experience 

Among  the  themes  to  be  emphasized  are:  the  na- 
ture and  exercise  of  power;  the  reasons  for  impe- 
rial expansion;  the  colonial  system  at  work;  racial 
antagonism  and  accommodation;  the  rise  of  na- 
tionalism in  the  non-European  world. 

HIS  240  Early  Modern  Europe,  1500-1815 

A general  survey  of  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic history  of  Europe  from  the  period  of  the 
great  discoveries  through  the  Napoleonic  era. 
Topics  to  be  discussed  include:  the  political  and 
religious  struggles  of  the  16th  century;  overseas 
expansion;  the  development  of  royal  absolutism; 
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social  change  and  the  crisis  of  the  ancient  re- 
gime; the  impact  of  the  Enlightenment;  the 
French  Revolution  and  its  effects. 

HIS  241  The  Age  of  European  Hegemony,  1815-1945 

Main  themes  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Attention 
paid  less  to  national  histories  than  to  European 
institutions,  social  classes  and  ideas,  industriali- 
zation and  urbanization,  cultural  development, 
international  relations,  imperialism,  war  and 
peace  and  the  shifting  position  of  Europe  in  the 
world  balance. 

HIS  250  Russia  Since  the  Ninth  Century 

The  Russian  people,  state  and  culture,  with  em- 
phasis on  major  institutional  social  and  ideologi- 
cal changes.  First  term:  the  origins  of  Russian 
history,  paganism  and  Christianity,  Mongol  influ- 
ences, the  forging  of  Muscovite  autocracy,  wes- 
ternization to  1800;  Second  term:  the  imperial 
regime,  the  radical  intelligentsia,  the  Revolution 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  regime,  the 
Stalin  revolution  in  agriculture,  industry  and  so- 
ciety, foreign  relations.  Reading  in  primary  and 
secondary  materials. 

HIS  260  Pre-Confederation  Canada 

Studies  in  the  major  problems  and  themes  of  the 
history  of  Canada  before  Confederation. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  HIS  262  (or  tHIS  300) 
in  any  degree  programme.] 

HIS  261  Post-Confederation  Canada 

Studies  in  the  major  problems  and  themes  of  the 
history  of  Canada  after  Confederation. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  HIS  262  (or  tHIS  300) 
in  any  degree  programme.] 

HIS  262  History  of  Canada 

A survey  of  the  political,  social  and  economic 
history  of  Canada,  topically  treated,  from  1663  to 
1967. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  HIS  260/261  or  HIS 
300  1969-70  in  any  degree  programme.) 

HIS  270  The  Development  of  American  Thought  and 
Society  from  Colonial  Times 

Main  trends  in  intellectual  and  social  history, 
with  attention  given  to  such  topics  as  Puritan- 
ism, the  Enlightenment,  the  reform  impulse,  edu- 
cation and  science,  the  American  mind  during 
and  after  the  Civil  War,  immigration,  from  the 
Age  of  Innocence  to  the  Age  of  Anxiety. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  HIS  271  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 


HIS  271  American  History  Since  1763 

Major  themes  since  the  American  Revolution,  in- 
cluding independence  and  political  reorganiza- 
tion, political  parties,  territorial  expansion,  the 
sectional  crisis,  industrialization,  progressivism, 
the  United  States  as  a world  power. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  HIS  270  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

HIS  280  Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
History 

The  lecture  portion  of  the  course  is  the  same  as 
that  of  EAS  102.  The  tutorial  portion  is  different. 
(May  not  be  combined  with  EAS  102  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

HIS  290  Latin  America;  Conquest  to  Revolution 

Introduction  to  the  economic,  political  and  intel- 
lectual history  of  Latin  America  from  roughly 
1400-1960.  Emphasis  placed  on:  the  contact  of 
European  and  non-Western  cultures,  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  such  as  latifundia,  the  crisis 
of  independent  nationhood,  the  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic development,  and  the  contemporary  revo- 
lutionary crisis. 

HIS  295  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Africa 

A survey  of  the  history  of  sub-saharan  Africa  from 
earliest  times  through  the  end  of  colonial  rule. 
Concentrates  on  the  evolution  of  African  socie- 
ties and  their  responses  to  external  forces. 

HIS  301E  Parties  and  Politics — Canada  1867-1967 

A specialized  field  in  Canadian  history. 
Pre-requisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

HIS  320  Science  in  Western  Intellectual  History 

Development  of  scientific  thought  from  the  17th 
century  to  1925  relating  the  science  to  contem- 
porary movements  in  philosophical  and  political 
theory.  Prevailing  scientific  ideas  in  France,  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  Holland  and  Italy,  relating  these  to 
the  social,  economic  and  political  theories.  The 
organization  of  science,  the  dissemination  of 
ideas  through  scientific  societies  and  the  univer- 
sities, and  the  relations  of  science  and  religion. 

HIS  325  Politics  and  Society  in  Medieval  England 

Freedom  and  authority  in  the  context  of  social 
development  (family,  lordship,  class  structure, 
nobility,  bourgeoisie,  revolutionary  movements) 
from  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Yorkists.  Interplay 
of  social  and  political  forces  stressed  where  ap- 
propriate. Translated  documents  are  used  to  en- 
able students  to  form  their  own  opinions  on  con- 
tentious issues. 
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HIS  346  The  Revolutionary  Idea  in  France 

Readings  in  commentators  on  political  and  cul- 
tural change  in  French  society,  emphasizing  so- 
cialist, liberal,  conservative,  traditional  and  ro- 
mantic thinkers  and  revolutionary  historiography. 

HIS  370  The  American  Political  Tradition 

Conflict  and  consensus  in  American  political  his- 
tory from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  analyze,  and  explain  the  pers- 
istence of  the  ideological  and  pragmatic  strains 
in  American  politics.  The  course  deals  with 
American  foreign  relations  as  well  as  with  domes- 
tic politics. 

HIS  372  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  1895-1970 

A survey  and  analysis  of  the  political,  economic 
and  social  institutions,  and  foreign  policy  com- 
mitments of  the  United  States. 

HIS  438  Studies  in  Victorian  Social  History 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  19th  century 
English  society. 

Prerequisite:  With  permission  of  the  Department. 

HIS  447  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  Intellectual 
History 

Major  French,  German  and  English  intellectuals, 
1815-1914.  Focus  on  views  about  morality,  work, 
love,  political  activism,  political  quietism,  indi- 
vidualism, the  social  group,  the  state,  placed  in 
their  historic  and  social  context. 

Prerequisite:  With  permission  of  the  Department. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES 

Students  who  feel  they  have  preparation  equivalent  to 
the  stated  prerequisites  (or  co-requisites)  may  apply  to 
the  appropriate  course  chairman  for  admission. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

CIN  202  Canadian  Culture  and  Society 

An  introduction  to  aspects  of  Canadian  culture 
and  society,  arranged  for  overseas  students  for 
whom  English  is  a second  language.  The  facili- 
ties of  the  Innis  College  Writing  Laboratory  will 
be  made  available  for  the  preparation  of  written 
and  oral  reports. 

CIN  204  Modern  Arts  (The  Cinema) 

A critical  examination  of  the  language,  literature 
and  techniques  of  cinema. 


CIN  300  Education  and  Society 

An  analysis  of  critical  problems  and  issues  in  ed- 
ucation and  the  contributions  of  the  major  disci- 
plines in  their  resolution.  Current  educational 
thought  and  practice  will  be  emphasized,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

CIN  400  Selected  Topics  in  Education 

A seminar  course  dealing  with  the  relationship  of 
a particular  discipline  (Economics,  History,  Phi- 
losophy, etc.)  to  the  study  of  education. 
Prerequisite:  CIN  300  (or  EDN  300) 

FSE  200  Environmental  Studies 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  issues  arising 
from  the  interaction  of  living  organisms,  espe- 
cially man,  with  their  environment.  Major  theo- 
ries, methods,  and  empirical  findings  of  the  rele- 
vant social  and  life  sciences  will  be  presented  in 
the  context  of  current  environmental  problems, 
such  as  pollution  or  food  production.  This  course 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  later  courses  in- 
volving detailed  examination  of  specific  prob- 
lems. Disciplines  involved  will  include  Biology, 
Geography,  Law  and  Political  Economy. 

FSM  200  Modernization  and  Community 

This  sequence  is  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
two  central  aspects  of  modern  society;  disruptive 
social  changes  and  their  relationship  to  the  cohe- 
sion of  communities.  The  central  theme  of  the 
lectures  will  be  how  various  forces  such  as  ur- 
banization, industrialization,  the  rise  of  modern 
bureaucracies,  and  increases  in  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety transformed  the  traditional  community. 
Weekly  tutorials  will  discuss  problems  arising 
from  the  lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Contrib- 
uting disciplines  will  include  History,  Sociology, 
Geography,  Economics,  Political  Science.  The 
course  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  later 
courses  involving  detailed  study  of  topics. 

FSM  300  Modernization  and  Community:  Seminar 
Workshops 

Introduced  this  year  as  the  second  level  in  the 
FSM  sequence,  the  seminars  are  small-group 
meetings  to  consider  some  of  the  issues  raised  in 
FSM  200.  The  seminars  will  take  up  specific 
questions  on  the  relationship  between  social 
change  and  the  quality  of  community  life,  for  ex- 
ample urbanization  and  urban  problems,  or  the 
role  of  violence  in  the  modern  world.  Substantial 
independent  research  will  be  required  of  the  stu- 
dents. Each  of  the  seminars  will  be  supervised 
jointly  by  at  least  two  staff  members.  The  semi- 
nars meet  once  weekly  for  two  hours. 
Prerequisite:  FSM  200  or  equivalent. 
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FST  200  Theory,  Method  and  Practice 

This  course  is  the  first  of  three  concerned  with 
knowledge  as  it  is  developed  and  applied  in  dif- 
ferent fields  of  human  inquiry.  Focus  will  be  on 
comparison  of  conceptual  structures  and  method- 
ology fundamental  to  the  social  and  natural  sci- 
ences. Topics  include  formal  systems,  explana- 
tion, induction  and  value  judgments. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  a natural  science 
and/or  social  science.  (PHL  100/150  is  recom- 
mended.) 

FST  300  Theory,  Method  and  Practice 

We  focus  on  such  topics  as  the  valuational  and 
methodological  viewpoints  related  to  the  identifi- 
cation of,  and  attempted  solution  to,  practical 
human  problems,  and  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing a unified  strategy  for  their  solution.  We  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  there  are  unique  methods  of 
reasoning  and  technical  vocabularies  which  af- 
fect such  a strategy. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ISL  213  An  Introduction  to  Islamic  Civilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  explain  the  essential 
beliefs  and  practices  of  Islam,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  intellectual  and  mystical  traditions. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  Islamic  contribution  to 
world  civilization  in  the  past,  and  its  continuing 
impact  today. 

ISL  214  Introductory  Standard  Arabic 

The  study  of  the  Arabic  language  is  fundamental 
to  work  in  Islamic  Studies.  In  this  course  the  stu- 
dent is  introduced  to  the  structure  of  Standard 
Arabic,  neither  obviously  “classical”  nor  markedly 
“modern”  in  character. 

ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  STUDIES 

ITALIAN 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ITA  100  Italian  Language  for  Beginners 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the 
main  elements  of  Italian  grammar.  The  study  of 
modern  Italian  authors  is  begun  in  the  second 
term,  with  emphasis  on  language  and  literary 
analysis.  Oral  practice  in  the  classroom  and  labo- 
ratory training  are  stressed  throughout  the  year. 
(May  not  be  combined  with  ITA  120F/121S  in 
any  degree  programme.) 


ITA  120F  Language  Practice 

This  course,  conducted  entirely  in  Italian,  will  be 
for  students  with  Grade  XIII  Italian  or  equivalent. 
It  will  consist  of  a review  of  grammar  and  the 
writing  of  short  compositions. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ITA  100  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  XIII  ITA  or  equivalent. 

ITA  121S  Italian  Twentieth  Century  Literature 

A course  which  introduces  those  with  Grade  XIII 
standing  or  equivalent  in  Italian  to  modern  Ital- 
ian literature.  Short  novels  and  plays  will  be  ana- 
lysed for  an  artistic  appreciation  and  discussed 
for  an  understanding  of  social  and  intellectual 
problems  of  present-day  Italy. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ITA  100  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  XIII  ITA  or  equivalent. 

Co-requisite:  ITA  120F/190Y. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ITA  220Y  Intermediate  Italian 

Discussion  and  drills  on  Italian  grammar.  Exer- 
cises in  writing  brief  essays  in  Italian.  The 
course  is  conducted  primarily  in  Italian. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ITA  221Y  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  ITA  100. 

ITA  221Y  Expository  Writing  in  Italian 

Discussion  of  problems  connected  with  vocabu- 
lary and  syntax.  Analysis  of  examples  of  modern 
expository  prose.  Exercises  in  essay  writing.  The 
course  is  conducted  in  Italian. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ITA  220Y  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  ITA  120F/190Y  (or  tITA  120). 

ITA  222S  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Novel 

Manzoni’s  development  of  the  historical  novel  as 
a vehicle  for  his  vision  of  life.  Verismo  and  Ver- 
ga’s  new  technique  to  express  the  social  and  po- 
litical problems  facing  United  Italy.  The  novel 
after  the  Second  World  War.  Political  conscious- 
ness in  a fragmented  world.  The  anti-hero  and 
the  importance  of  the  myth. 

Prerequisite:  ITA  100/120F/190Y  (or  tITA  120). 
Co-requisite:  ITA  220Y/221Y/290Y. 

ITA  223F  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Theatre 

The  development  of  realism  in  the  Italian  thea- 
tre. Depiction  of  the  middle  class  and  its  prob- 
lems. The  changing  social  and  economic  scene  in 
a united  Italy.  New  techniques  in  the  theatre  and 
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their  use  by  Pirandello.  Themes  of  justice  and 
guilt  in  post-World  War  II  drama. 

Prerequisite:  ITA  100/120F/190Y  (or  tITA  120). 
Co-requisite:  ITA  220Y/221Y/290Y. 

ITA  223Y  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Theatre 

The  same  as  ITA  223F. 

ITA  224Y  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Poetry 

Introduction  to  the  main  currents  of  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  century  Italian  poetry  against  the 
social  and  literary  background  from  the  time  of 
the  Risorgimento  to  the  present  day.  Reading  of 
representative  poems  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  Leopardi  and  Pascoli,  and  of  the  twentieth 
century  from  Ungaretti,  Montale  and  Quasimodo. 
Prerequisite:  ITA  100/120F/190Y  (or  tITA  120). 
Co-requisite:  ITA  220Y/221Y/290Y. 

ITA  321  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 

A study  of  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia  (Inferno  and 
Purgatorio),  Petrarca’s  Canzoniere  and  Boccac- 
cio’s Decamerone,  against  the  background  of  the 
culture  and  society  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
significant  literary  developments  of  the  time. 
Prerequisite:  ITA  220Y/221Y/290Y  (or  tITA  222). 

PORTUGUESE 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

PRT  200  Introductory  Course  in  Portuguese 

Intensive  audio-lingual  drill.  Special  emphasis  on 
comprehension  and  oral  practice.  Instruction  both 
in  the  classroom  and  the  language  laboratory. 
Reading  of  selected  modern  works. 

SPANISH 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

SPA  100  Spanish  Language  for  Beginners 

A basic  introductory  course  which  provides  in- 
struction in  the  spoken  and  written  language.  In 
addition  to  the  classes  in  small  groups,  super- 
vised instruction  in  the  language  laboratory  af- 
fords the  student  an  opportunity  for  intensive 
oral  practice.  The  second  term  includes  a study 
of  leading  contemporary  authors  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking world. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SPA  120  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

SPA  120  Modern  Spanish  Literature;  Language  Prac- 
tice 

A course  for  those  with  Grade  XIII  standing  or 
equivalent  in  the  subject.  Some  modern  Spanish 


prose  and  poetic  works  are  studied  for  their  liter- 
ary value  and  in  relation  to  social  and  intellec- 
tual problems.  Intensive  written  and  oral  practice 
is  stressed  both  in  the  literature  and  the  lan- 
guage hours. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SPA  100  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  XIII  SPA. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

SPA  220Y  Composition  and  Oral  Practice  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  inten- 
sive practice  in  the  language,  both  written  and 
oral,  to  enable  him  to  gain  ease  and  fluency  in 
both  skills.  The  division  into  small  groups  will  al- 
low the  instructor  to  give  individual  attention. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  100. 

SPA  236Y  Modern  Spanish  Poetry 

A study  of  some  major  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  showing  successive 
changes  in  poetic  style  and  in  the  treatment  of 
reality  from  Romanticism  to  Surrealism.  The  lec- 
ture period  in  English/Spanish  will  be  supple- 
mented by  seminar  discussion  of  poems  in  Span- 
ish for  additional  oral  practice. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  100/120. 

Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y/221Y. 

SPA  246F  Modern  Spanish  Drama  from  1830-1930 

The  Romantic  revolt  against  Neo-Classicism;  the 
Realistic  theatre’s  presentation  of  moral  and  so- 
cial questions;  later  trends  toward  discussion  of 
philosophical  and  psychological  problems. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  100/120. 

Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y/221Y. 

SPA  246Y  Modern  Spanish  Drama  from  1830-1930 

Same  as  SPA  246F. 

SPA  256S  Spanish  Novel  from  1874-1936 

The  modern  Spanish  Novel  from  Realism  to  Exis- 
tentialism is  examined  as  a varied  and  challeng- 
ing statement  of  man’s  quest  for  self-discovery.  A 
critical  analysis  of  the  novel  will  be  stressed  in 
the  lectures  and  discussed  in  the  tutorial  groups. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  100/120. 

Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y/221Y. 

SPA  320Y  Composition  and  Oral  Practice  III 

This  course  provides,  in  small  groups,  intensive 
practice  in  written  and  oral  Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  220Y/221Y. 
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SPA  343Y  Golden  Age  Drama 

A study  of  the  development  of  Spanish  drama  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  \with  the 
careful  reading  of  ten  representative  plays. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  stage  presentations  both  in 
the  popular  theatres  and  in  the  court  theatres. 
One  essay,  on  an  assigned  topic,  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  220Y/221Y. 

Co-requisite:  SPA  320Y/420Y. 

SPA  353S  Golden  Age  Prose 

A study  is  made  of  the  different  varieties  of 
prose  fiction  (e.g.  chivralesque,  pastoral,  pica- 
resque) cultivated  in  the  Golden  Age,  \with  spe- 
cial reference  to  representative  examples.  Major 
attention  is  paid  to  Don  Quijote. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  220Y/221Y. 

Co-requisite:  SPA  320Y/420Y. 

SPA  366F  Spanish  American  Modernista  Verse 

A study  of  the  modernista  current  as  reflected  in 
the  v/orks  of  its  most  significant  exponents. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  220Y/221Y. 

Co-requisite:  SPA  320/420Y. 


LINGUISTICS 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
JAL  100  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics 

References:  An  Introduction  to  Descriptive  Lin- 
guistics and  Workbook.  Lectures  on  fundamental 
principles  \with  illustrations  from  English  and 
from  a broad  spectrum  of  other  languages.  Tutori- 
als for  practice  in  production  and  recognition  of 
speech  sounds,  and  elementary  analytic  tech- 
niques. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
LIN  201  Language  Learning 

An  investigation  of  the  learning  of  first  and  sec- 
ond languages  in  monolingual  and  polylingual  so- 
cieties. Illustrated  by  16  to  20  hours  of  the 
learning  of  some  exotic  spoken  language  such  as 
Chinese  or  Jaoanese. 

(Ma  ' not  be  combined  with  tLIN  221  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

JAL  300  Language  and  Society 

The  use  of  language  from  social  perspectives:  Di- 
alects and  standard  languages;  speech  styles;  ar- 
gots, substandard  and  other  varieties;  language 
planning  and  schooling;  the  politics  of  language. 
(May  not  be  combined  with  tLIN  302  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  JAL  100/LIN  201  (or  tLIN  100/221). 


LIN  333  Structure  of  English 

The  syntactic  and  morphological  systems  of  Eng- 
lish and  an  examination  of  some  of  the  common- 
ly used  presentations  of  English  grammar. 
Prerequisite:  JAL  100  (or  tLIN  100)  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 


MATHEMATICS 

All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  open  lo  all 
students  having  appropriate  prerequisites  and  co-req- 
uisites. 

A student  who  wishes  to  take  a course  in  Mathematics 
for  which  he  lacks  the  prescribed  prerequisite  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment, he  demonstrates  adequate  preparation  for  the 
course.  He  must  apply  to  the  Undergraduate  Secretary 
of  the  Department  for  such  waiver  of  prerequisite  and 
is  strongly  advised  to  do  so,  preferably  in  person,  as 
early  as  possible.  At  that  time  suitable  study  material 
will  be  suggested.  An  examination  may  be  required  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  term. 

NOTE:  No  TWO  of  MAT  110,  130,  134,  135,  139,  150 
may  be  combined  in  any  degree  programme.  Other  un- 
desirable combinations  are  noted  below.  In  addition  to 
the  individual  listings,  no  TWO  of  the  following  can  be 
combined  in  any  degree  programme:  GGR  270,  GLG 
22  lY,  STA  232,  STA  242,  STA  252,  ECO  220,  POL 
206,  (PSY  200F  tPSY  201S),  SOC  201. 

ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE 

ACT  223F  Mathematics  of  Investment  and  Credit 

Interest,  discount,  and  present  values,  as  applied 
to  determine  prices  and  values  of  mortgages, 
bonds,  shares  of  stock;  loan  repayment  schedules 
and  consumer  finance  payments  in  general;  yield 
rates  on  investments  given  the  costs  of  the  in- 
vestments and  the  cash  returns;  effective  costs 
of  credit  arrangements. 

Prerequisite:  A first-year  calculus  course. 

ACT  233S  Introductory  Life  Contingencies 

Probability  theory  applied  to  problems  involving 
life  and  death  of  one  or  more  lives;  costs  of  life 
assurances,  life  annuities,  pensions;  determina- 
tion of  balance  sheet  reserves;  standard  interna- 
tional notation. 

Prerequisite:  ACT  223F. 

Co-requisite:  STA  232/242/252. 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
APM  236F  Numerical  Methods 

Solution  of  non-linear  equations,  approximation, 
quadrature,  solution  of  systems  of  linear  equa- 
tions, eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  differential 
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equations.  Exercises  requiring  use  of  a computer 
will  be  assigned. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  APM  361F  (or  tAPM 
231/361)  in  any  degree  programme]. 

Prerequisite:  CSC  108F/ 108Y/ 148F/ 148Y  and 
MAT  134/135/139/150. 

Note:  CSC  108F/108Y  and  MAT  110/130  accept- 
ed as  prerequisite  with  MAT  225  as  co-requisite. 

APM  236Y  Numerical  Methods 
Same  as  APM  236F. 

APM  331F  Applied  Differential  Equations 

A study  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions in  a physical  context. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  244F  or  APM 
251  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Prerequisite:  MAT  230/234/235/239/250. 

APM  336Y  Mathematics  in  the  Social  Sciences 

Illustrative  mathematical  models  in  the  social 
sciences,  involving  concepts  of  order,  calculus, 
matrix  algebra,  probability  and  optimization. 
Reference:  Kemeny  & Snell,  Mathematical  Mod- 
els in  the  Social  Sciences. 

Prerequisite:  Any  two  MAT  courses. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

CSC  108F  Computer  Programming 

Algorithms  and  flow  charts.  An  introduction  to 
stored-program  computers  and  programming  in  a 
higher  level  language,  such  as  Fortran  or  PL/1. 
Elementary  Applications. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  CSC  108Y/148F/- 
148Y  (or  tCSC  238F)  in  any  degree  programme]. 

CSC  118S  The  Computer  and  Society 

The  impact  of  automation  on  society,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  computer,  what 
the  computer  can  do,  its  business  and  scientific 
applications  and  its  effect  on  society  in  general. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  problems 
and  dangers  encountered  by  society  in  the  com- 
puter age. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  CSC  158S  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  CSC  108F/108Y/148F/148Y  (or 

tCSC  238F). 

CSC  148F  Introduction  to  Computing 

Algorithms,  flow  charts,  stored-program  computers 
and  algebraic  programming  languages.  Program- 
ming in  a higher  level  language  such  as  Fortran 
or  PL/1,  and  applications  to  numerical  calcula- 


tions, simulations,  statistics,  data  processing,  and 
non-numerical  problems. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  CSC  108F/ 108Y/ 148Y 
(or  tCSC  238F)  in  any  degree  programme]. 
Prerequisite:  XIII  MAT  A. 

Co-requisite:  MAT  134/135/139/150. 

NOTE:  The  co-requisite  will  be  waived  in  1970-71 
for  students  with  XIII  MAT  B and  MAT  130  as 
prerequisites. 

CSC  148Y  Introduction  to  Computing 

Same  as  CSC  148F. 

CSC  158S  Computers  and  Society 

A study  of  computer  applications  and  their  impli- 
cations for  society.  Simulation  and  the  validity  of 
computer  models  in  social  and  economic  con- 
texts; data  banks  and  privacy;  legal  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  management  of  large  files;  the 
potential  and  limitations  of  artificial  intelligence. 
(May  not  be  combined  with  CSC  118S  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  CSC  148F/148Y  (or  tCSC  238F). 

CSC  228S  Programming  Techniques  for  Data  Proc- 
essing 

Cobol,  modular  programming,  decision  tables.  If 
— applicable  programming,  tabling,  table  orient- 
ed logic,  debugging,  sorting,  hardware  and  soft- 
ware evaluation. 

Prerequisite:  CSC  108F/ 108Y/ 148F/ 148Y  (or 

tCSC  238F)  and  one  MAT  course  other  than  MAT 

100. 

CSC  248Y  Programming  Languages  and  Applications 
The  syntax  and  semantics  of  various  program- 
ming languages,  including  both  algebraic  and 
symbol  manipulation  languages.  Data  structures. 
Numerical  and  non-numerical  applications. 
Prerequisite:  CSC  148F/148Y  (or  tCSC  238F). 


MATHEMATICS 

MAT  100  Introduction  to  Mathematics 

The  nature  and  role  of  mathematics,  illustrated 
primarily  by  the  development  of  numerical  and 
geometric  ideas.  Lectures,  films,  study  of  mathe- 
matical literature,  and  the  writing  of  an  essay. 
Tutorials  will  provide  opportunity  for  doing  math- 
ematics as  well  as  talking  about  it. 

MAT  110  Calculus  A 

The  derivative  and  integral  with  applications. 
(This  course  is  MAT  130  adapted  for  students 
with  no  Grade  XIII  Mathematics.) 
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MAT  130  Calculus 

The  derivative  and  integral,  with  applications. 
This  is  a course  for  those  who  need  calculus  to 
accompany  another  field  of  study  but  do  not  have 
a special  interest  in  it;  however,  it  is  also  suita- 
ble as  a basis  for  further  work. 

(See  also  MAT  110.) 

Prerequisite:  XIII  MAT  A. 


MAT  225  Linear  Algebra 

Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices 
and  determinants,  quadratic  forms  and  their  geo- 
metrical interpretation,  introduction  to  groups, 
rings  and  fields. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  140  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  XIII  MAT  A or  MAT  110. 


MAT  230  Advanced  Calculus 

A continuation  of  MAT  130.  The  definite  integral, 
expansion  in  series,  partial  differentiation,  multi- 
ple integration,  differential  equations. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT 
234/235/239/250  in  any  degree  programme.) 
Prerequisite:  MAT  110/130/134/135/139/150. 


MAT  300  Algebra 

Number  systems,  groups,  rings,  fields,  vector 
spaces  and  perhaps  some  applications. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  340/345  in  any 
degree  programme.) 

Prerequisite:  One  previous  MAT  course. 


MAT  319S  Introduction  to  Complex  Analysis 

Cauchy’s  theorem,  residue  calculus,  conformal 
mappings,  an  introduction  to  Fourier  series. 
Reference:  Churchill,  An  Introduction  to  Complex 
Variables. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  330/339  (or 
+ MAT  355)  in  any  degree  programme.] 
Prerequisite:  MAT  230/234/235/239/250. 


MAT  325  Geometry 

Introduction  to  Euclidean  geometry,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  axiomatic  method,  modification  of  the 
axioms  to  yield  projective,  affine  and  non-Euclid- 
ean  forms  of  geometry. 

Reference:  H.  S.  M.  Coxeter,  Introduction  to  Ge- 
ometry. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  MAT  245S  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  MAT  225/140. 


STATISTICS 

STA  232  Introduction  to  Statistics 

Elements  of  probability  theory,  common  distribu- 
tions, point  and  interval  estimation,  standard  sig- 
nificance tests,  introduction  to  least  squares  and 
analysis  of  variance. 

Prerequisite:  MAT  110/130/134/135/139/150. 


MUSIC 

COURSES  (OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

MUS  100  The  Study  of  Music  Literature 

An  introduction  to  world  music  dealing  with  the 
repertory  of  western  music  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  20th  century,  non-western  music  of  high 
civilizations,  and  popular  music.  Discussion  of 
form,  style  and  the  inter-relationship  of  music 
and  culture.  Required  listening  and  reading  lists 
are  distributed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

MUS  222  Music  of  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries 

A seminar  course  which  will  examine  in  depth  se- 
lected topics  from  the  17th  and  18th  centuries; 
also  research  methods  and  music  bibliography: 
music  editions,  sources  and  reference  works. 
References:  selected  scores  and  Duckies,  Music 
Reference  and  Research  Materials,  2nd  Edition 
(Free  Press). 

Prerequisite:  MUS  100,  120. 

Co-requisite:  MUS  240. 

MUS  223  Music  in  the  Contemporary  World 

The  modern  repertoire,  including  electronic,  non- 
Western,  and  popular  music  developments.  A 
non-specialist  view  of  recent  historical,  theoreti- 
cal, technological,  and  social  advances  in  music. 
Prerequisite:  MUS  100. 


NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

NES  100  The  Ancient  Near  East 

A general  introduction  to  the  archaeology,  histo- 
ry, and  literatures  of  the  ancient  Near  East. 
Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  contributions  made  by 
the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians  and  He- 
brews to  the  development  of  civilization. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  NES  271/272  in  any 
one  year.) 
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NES  141  Introductory  Classical  Hebrew 

An  introduction  to  biblical  Hebrew  prose.  Gram- 
mar and  selected  texts. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  NES  142  in  any  one 
year.) 

NES  142  Introductory  Modern  Hebrew 

Use  of  an  audio-lingual  approach:  classroom  ex- 
ercises supplemented  by  drill  in  the  language 
laboratory.  Section  1:  Students  with  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  Hebrew.  Sections  2 & 3:  Stu- 
dents with  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
(May  not  be  combined  with  NES  141  in  any  one 
year.) 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

NES  241  Intermediate  Classical  Hebrew 

A continuation  of  NES  141.  Rapid  reading  of  se- 
lected biblical  texts. 

Prerequisite:  NES  141/152  (or  tNLA  141/151). 

NES  242  Intermediate  Modern  Hebrew 

Intensive  reading  in  post-biblical  and  modern  He- 
brew texts,  including  fiction,  essays,  and  newspa- 
pers. Conducted  in  Hebrew. 

Prerequisite:  NES  142  (or  tNLA  151). 

NES  271  Ancient  Egypt 

The  political  and  cultural  history  of  Egypt  from 
the  close  of  the  predynastic  period  to  the  con- 
quest of  Alexander  the  Great.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  archaeological  and  literary  evidence. 
(NES  271  and  272  will  be  offered  in  alternate 
years,  NES  271  in  1970-71,  and  not  in  1971-72.) 
(May  not  be  combined  with  NES  100  in  the  same 
year.) 


PHILOSOPHY 

NOTE:  Two  Philosophy  curricula  are  offered:  ONE  by 
St.  Michael’s  College  and  ONE  by  the  University  De- 
partment which  includes  the  College  Departments  of 
University  College  (including  New  and  Innis  Colleges), 
Victoria  College  and  Trinity  College.  A student  may,  in 
consultation  with  the  Academic  Secretaries  of  the  St. 
Michael’s  College  Department  and  the  other  Depart- 
ments involved,  choose  courses  from  both  curricula. 

University  Department  Courses 

NOTE:  All  PHL  courses  in  this  group  are  open  to  stu- 
dents in  any  year  provided  they  meet  the  stated  pre- 
requisites and  co-requisites. 

PHL  100  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An  introduction  to  logic  and  to  some  of  the  main 
problems  of  Philosophy. 


PHL  200F  Problems  of  Ethics 

An  introduction  to  some  main  problems  in  moral 
philosophy. 

PHL  200S  Problems  of  Ethics 

The  same  as  PHL  200F. 

PHL  20 IF  History  of  Ethics 

An  historical  introduction  to  the  study  of  Ethics. 

PHL  201S  History  of  Ethics 
The  same  as  PHL  201F. 

PHL  202F  Problems  of  Political  Philosophy 

Introduction  to  some  of  the  main  problems  in  Po- 
litical Philosophy. 

PHL  202S  Problems  of  Political  Philosophy 
The  same  as  PHL  202F. 

PHL  203F  History  of  Political  Philosophy 

An  historical  introduction  to  the  study  of  Politi- 
cal Philosophy. 

PHL  203S  History  of  Political  Philosophy 
The  same  as  PHL  203F. 

PHL  204S  Contemporary  Social  Issues 

A philosophical  study  of  some  current  problems 
of  contemporary  society. 

PHL  205F  Philosophy  of  Religion 

PHL  206F  Modern  Symbolic  Logic 

PHL  206S  Modern  Symbolic  Logic 
The  same  as  PHL  206F. 

PHL  207S  Inductive  Logic 

PHL  208S  Aesthetics 

Types  of  aesthetic  theory  and  problems  in  the 
philosophy  of  art. 

PHL  209F  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Music 

Types  of  aesthetic  theory  with  special  emphasis 
on  problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  Music. 

PHL  210S  Philosophy  in  Literature 

PHL  21  IF  Plato  and  his  Predecessors 

An  introduction  to  early  Greek  Philosophy  from 
the  pre-Socratics  to  Plato. 

PHL  212S  Aristotle  and  Later  Greek  Philosophy 

An  introduction  to  Aristotle  and  later  Greek 
philosophy. 
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PHL  213F  A History  of  Early  Modern  Philosophy  I: 
Seventeenth  Century  Philosophical  Thought 

A historical  survey  of  17th  century  philosophical 
thought  including  both  minor  and  major  intellec- 
tual figures,  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Enlight- 
enment. 


PHL  214S  A History  of  Early  Modern  Philosophy  II: 
Eighteenth  Century  Philosophical  Thought 

A historical  survey  of  18th  century  philosophical 
thought  including  both  minor  and  major  intellec- 
tual figures,  from  the  Enlightenment  to  the  age 
of  Reason. 


PHL  321S  Contemporary  Ethics 

An  investigation  of  current  trends  and  problems 
in  the  fields  of  moral  philosophy  and  metaethical 
theory. 

Prerequisite:  PHL  200F/S  or  201F/S. 

PHL  331S  Minds  and  Machines 

A study  of  formal  and  cybernetic  models  of  the 
mind  and  their  significance  for  traditional  prob- 
lems in  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

Prerequisite:  PHL  206F/S. 


PHILOSOPHY 

(ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE) 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

PHL  150  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Problems 

Students  in  philosophical  conversation  with  staff 
on  such  issues  as:  the  nature  of  philosophy,  its 
differences  from  and  relation  to  other  disci- 
plines; man:  life,  consciousness  and  personality; 
knowledge  and  belief,  experience,  correct  reason- 
ing and  explanation;  human  values:  norms,  free- 
dom, responsibility,  law  and  society;  the  ulti- 
mately real,  existence,  mind,  God,  immortality. 

PHL  151  Classical  Philosophy 

An  introductory  course  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Greek  philosophy,  with  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Ar- 
istotle, and  including  some  of  the  following:  the 
Presocratics  — Heraclitus  and  Parmenides  — 
Socrates,  and  later  developments:  in  Stoicism, 
Skepticism,  Epicureanism,  and  Neoplatonism. 
Reading  of  primary  sources  on  key  problems  to 
be  stressed. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

PHL  250  Ethics 

The  attempt  to  settle  disagreements  about  the 
most  general  standards  of  right  and  wrong; 
whether  disagreements  in  morals  can  be  resolved 
by  reasoning;  whether  morality  is  exclusively 
subjective  or  the  result  of  social  conditioning; 
whether  any  moral  code  is  binding. 


PHL  253  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

A study  of  the  heads  under  which  we  make  value 
judgments  about  social  and  political  arrange- 
ments: society  and  the  state,  justice,  rights,  equal- 
ity, freedom,  property,  sovereignty,  democracy, 
toleration,  etc.  Also  current  ideologies,  or  influen- 
tial thinkers  of  the  past,  the  selection  to  vary 
from  year  to  year. 


PHL  262  Modern  Philosophy  to  Kant 

Knowledge  of  this  period  is  important  for  under- 
standing contemporary  epistemology  and  meta- 
physics. The  course  will  include  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Descartes,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Leib- 
niz, Berkeley,  Hume  and  Kant,  on  such  topics  as: 
God’s  existence,  freewill,  mind  and  body,  the 
problem  of  evil,  limits  of  human  knowledge,  reali- 
ty of  the  external  world,  causality. 

Recommended  background:  One  prior  or  concur- 
rent course  in  Philosophy. 


PHL  263  English  Philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Mill 

An  introduction,  for  students  interested  in  Eng- 
lish literature  and  history,  to  the  important  dis- 
cussions of  ethics  and  political  philosophy  in 
England  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  working  class.  It  will 
touch  on  Hobbes,  Locke,  Butler,  Price,  Hutchin- 
son, Hume,  Bentham,  James  Mill,  and  J.  S.  Mill. 


PHL  355  Metaphysics 

A philosophical  study  of  reality,  considered  in  its 
most  basic  aspect:  its  being  or  existence.  Works 
of  outstanding  metaphysicians  will  ground  dis- 
cussion on  such  topics  as:  the  nature,  possibility, 
and  language  of  metaphysics;  being  and  beings; 
essence  and  existence;  substance,  causality, 
space  and  time;  the  supersensible,  God,  the  Ab- 
solute, spirit,  immortality. 

Prerequisite  or  Co-requisite:  One  other  course  in 
Philosophy. 
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PHYSICS 

NOTE:  The  text  listed  at  the  end  of  a course  descrip- 
tion will  not  necessarily  be  the  one  used  for  the 
course.  It  will,  however,  give  an  indication  of  the  level 
at  which  the  course  is  to  be  presented. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

PHY  100  Physics  and  the  Modern  World 

A course  intended  to  give  the  non-science  stu- 
dent an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  20th 
century  physics.  The  material  is  almost  entirely 
descriptive.  It  is  chosen  to  introduce  the  student 
to  problems  of  interest  to  today’s  physicists  and 
to  show  the  interaction  between  physics  and  the 
community. 

Reference:  Huggins,  Physics  I. 

PHY  130  Mechanics,  Matter  and  Waves 

An  introductory  lecture  course  in  classical  and 
relativistic  mechanics,  wave  motion  and  proper- 
ties of  matter.  A loosely  structured  laboratory 
which  encourages  individuality  accompanies  the 
lecture  course.  It  is  intended  for  science  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  take  at  least  one  additional 
physics  course  in  a later  year. 

Reference:  Sears  and  Zemansky,  University  Phys- 
ics, Part  I. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  PHY  120/140  (or 
tPHL  135)  in  any  degree  programme]. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  MAT  A. 

Co-requisite:  MAT  130/135/139/150. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

PHY  222Y  Thermal  Physics 

A core  physics  course.  Characteristic  features  of 
macroscopic  systems,  basic  probability  notions, 
the  postulates  of  the  statistical  theory,  entropy, 
absolute  temperature,  the  canonical  distribution 
and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  are  discussed. 
Reference:  Reif,  Statistical  Physics,  Berkeley 
Physics  Course,  Vol.  V. 

Prerequisite:  MAT  130/135/139/150. 

PHY  230  Electromagnetism  and  Modern  Physics 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  electricity, 
magnetism,  optics,  atomic,  nuclear  and  elemen- 
tary particle  physics,  designed  as  a complement 
to  Physics  130  and  intended  for  specialists  in 
disciplines  other  than  physics. 

References:  Weidner  and  Sells,  Elementary  Clas- 
sical Physics,  Vol.  II  and  Introduction  to  Modern 
Physics. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  PHY  220  or  221F  or 


227Y  (or  tPHY  270Y)  in  any  degree  programme]. 
Prerequisite:  PHY  120/130/140  (or  tPHY  135), 
MAT  130/135/139/150. 

PHY  301  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics 

Introduction  to  wave  mechanics  and  the  Schroe- 
dinger  equation.  Its  application  to  the  hydrogen 
atom.  Electron  spin,  Zeeman  effect.  Description 
of  two  electron  atom.  Angular  momentum  and 
L — S coupling.  Many  electron  atoms,  and  the 
periodic  table.  Molecules  and  bonding.  The  H.,+ 
and  2.,  systems.  The  atomic  nucleus,  radioactivity, 
nuclear  reactions.  A less  specialized  version  of 
PHY  300. 

Reference:  Beiser,  Perspectives  of  Modern  Phys- 
ics. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  PHY  300  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisites:  PHY  120/130  and  MAT  135/139/ 
150  and 

Pre-  or  Co-requisites:  PHY  230  and  MAT  230/- 
235/239. 

PHY  303Y  Thermodynamics 

The  general  principles  of  classical  thermodynam- 
ics are  discussed.  Some  representative  applica- 
tions are  considered.  Fluctuations  and  irreversi- 
ble thermodynamics  are  treated.  A core  course 
for  all  specialist  programs  involving  physics  ex- 
cept those  containing  a thermodynamics  course 
offered  by  the  Chemistry  Department. 

Reference:  Callen,  Thermodynamics. 

Prerequisite:  MAT  230/235/239. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

COMMERCE 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

COM  100  Financial  Accounting 

Basic  theory  and  concepts  which  underlie  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements;  development 
of  double  entry  theory  and  practice;  the  account- 
ing cycle  from  the  recording  of  transactions  in 
double  entry  form  to  the  year-end  entries  and  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements;  problems  of 
measuring  income. 

COM  101  Industry  and  Trade 

A general  introduction  to  the  world  of  commerce, 
finance,  industry  and  trade  is  the  objective  in 
this  course.  There  are  examination  and  analysis 
of  our  basic  economic  structure  and  institutions. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  current  developments,  and 
students  are  encouraged  to  establish  their  own 
special  areas  of  interest. 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

COM  220  Management  Accounting 

A comparison  and  evaluation  of  shareholder  ac- 
counting and  management  accounting.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  examination  in  depth  of  controller- 
ship  techniques — profit  planning,  standard  costs, 
flexible  budgets,  cost-volume-profit  relationships, 
direct  costing,  relevant  costing  and  capital  budg- 
eting. A survey  of  selected  management  science 
techniques  is  also  included.  Through  case  dis- 
cussions, the  interrelationships  between  informa- 
tion and  control  systems,  managerial  style  and 
human  behaviour  are  established. 

Prerequisite:  COM  100  (or  tCOM  102). 

NOTE:  The  following  courses  are  also  open  to  Second 
Year  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  if 
space  is  available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites  are  satis- 
fied. 

COM  300  The  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

The  course  has  two  main  purposes:  to  develop  an 
approach  to  reaching  decisions  objectively,  and 
to  examine  how  the  law,  as  an  institution,  accom- 
modates business  convenience  and  social  policy. 
In  addition,  the  course  examines  the  nature  of  le- 
gal devices  that  are  commonly  encountered  in 
the  operation  of  a business.  To  a large  degree 
the  lecture  periods  take  the  form  of  class  discus- 
sion of  cases  and  of  topical  matters  related  to 
business  law.  In  the  event  that  space  is  inade- 
quate, priority  will  be  given  to  Third  Year  stu- 
dents in  Commerce  & Finance.  The  course  is  also 
open  to  Second  Year  students  at  the  discretion  of 
the  instructor  if  space  is  available  and  pre-  and 
co-requisites  are  satisfied. 

Prerequisite:  ECO  100/102  & COM  101. 
Co-requisite:  COM  220. 

COM  320  Problems  in  Accounting 

An  extension  of  prior  accounting  courses,  empha- 
sizing problem  areas  in  financial  accounting 
such  as:  allocation  of  income  taxes;  statements 
from  incomplete  records;  inventory  pricing;  ac- 
counting for  fixed  assets  including  revaluations; 
purchase  of  going  concerns  including  valuation 
of  goodwill;  accounting  for  investments,  share 
capital  and  surplus  items,  stock  rights  and  op- 
tions; corporate  reorganizations  and  consolida- 
tions; partnership  problems. 

Prerequisite:  COM  220. 

NOTE:  The  following  courses  are  only  open  to  Third 
Year  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  and  if 
space  is  available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites  are  satis- 
fied. 


COM  400  Marketing 

The  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  expose  the 
student  to  current  research  being  carried  out  in 
Marketing.  While  all  topic  areas  mentioned  in  the 
outline  will  be  discussed,  the  area  of  consumer 
behaviour  is  of  primary  interest.  The  course  takes 
the  form  of  lectures  for  the  first  term;  in  the  sec- 
ond term  students  will  be  expected  to  give  class 
presentations  on  selected  topics,  followed  by 
class  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  COM  220  & ECO  202. 

Co-requisite:  ECO  202  on  petition. 

COM  401  Principles  of  Administration 

Examination  of  the  essential  processes  of  man- 
agement or  administration  is  the  purpose  of  this 
course.  These  processes  include  organization, 
planning,  leadership,  and  control;  each  of  them 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  direction  of  every  enter- 
prise. There  is  study  of  current  administrative 
practices  and  problems.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  identify  and  explore  their  own  special  areas  of 
interest. 

Prerequisite:  COM  220  & ECO  202. 

Co-requisite:  ECO  202  on  petition. 

COM  423  Canadian  Business  Taxation 

The  course  is  basically  designed  to  provide  Com- 
merce & Finance  Students  with  an  introduction 
to  both  the  technical  provisions  and  broad  policy 
issues  involved  in  taxation  of  business  enter- 
prises in  Canada.  The  emphasis  in  the  course  is 
therefore  of  a dual  nature,  including  both  a de- 
velopment of  an  understanding  of  technical  in- 
come tax  provisions  and  a review  of  major  policy 
issues. 

Prerequisite:  COM  220  & ECO  202. 

ECONOMICS 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ECO  100  Introduction  to  Economics 

An  introductory  analysis  of  contemporary  eco- 
nomic institutions  and  problems:  the  theory  of 
production  and  employment;  the  role  of  money 
and  the  banking  system;  government  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy;  price  determination  and  the 
role  of  competition;  foreign  exchange  rates  and 
international  trade  and  finance;  and  comparative 
economic  systems. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ECO  102  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

ECO  101  European  Economic  History 

The  making  of  the  modern  European  economy 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century,  in- 
cluding discussion  of  demography,  agriculture. 
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industry,  technology,  commerce,  labour,  money 
and  banking,  and  their  interconnection. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

NOTE:  The  following  courses  are  also  open  to  First  Year 
students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  if  space  is 
available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites  are  satisfied. 

ECO  200  Microeconomic  Theory 

A course  in  the  microeconomic  theory  of  pricing. 
It  deals  with  the  determination  of  prices  through 
the  interaction  of  the  basic  economic  units,  the 
household  as  consumer  and  the  business  firm  as 
producer.  Its  concern  is  with  the  role  of  the  pric- 
ing system  as  the  mechanism  by  which  social 
and  individual  decisions  are  made  in  a capitalist 
economy. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ECO  241  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Prerequisite:  ECO  100. 

ECO  202  Macroeconomic  Theory,  Money,  Banking 
and  National  Income 

The  subject  matter  of  ECO  202  may  be  subdivid- 
ed into  the  following  major  divisions;  macroeco- 
nomics, monetary  economics,  economic  stabiliza- 
tion, capital  markets  and  international  monetary 
economics.  There  is  detailed  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  output,  employment  and  the  price  level; 
of  techniques  for  achieving  economic  stability;  of 
central  banking  and  Canadian  financial  institu- 
tions and  markets;  and  of  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ECO 
204F/205S/250F  in  any  degree  programme.) 
Prerequisite:  ECO  100/200. 

ECO  204F  Macroeconomic  Theory 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  theory  of  nation- 
al income  in  closed  and  open  economies.  The 
course  emphasizes  the  logical  structure  of  ma- 
croeconomic models  and  develops  the  theory  of 
determination  of  output  prices  and  interest  rates. 
(May  not  be  combined  with  ECO  202/240F  in  any 
degree  programme.) 

Prerequisite:  None.  (ECO  100  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  preparation.) 

ECO  205S  Macroeconomic  Policy 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  ECO  204F.  It 
turns  to  the  problems  of  public  policy  in  seeking 
to  influence  or  control  the  level  of  national  in- 
come and  the  price  level. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  ECO  202/240F  in  any 
degree  programme.) 

Prerequisite:  ECO  204F. 


ECO  221  North  American  Economic  History 

This  course  deals  with  economic  growth  and  in- 
stitutional change  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  to 
1935.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  application  of 
microeconomic  and  monetary  theory  towards  an 
explanation  of  historical  change.  A staples  ap- 
proach is  taken  to  the  study  of  Canadian  econom- 
ic history.  The  cod  fisheries  and  the  fur  trade  are 
examined  for  the  early  period  in  relation  to  the 
economic  and  political  events  to  which  they  gave 
rise.  The  National  Policy  is  then  examined  in  re- 
gard to  the  creation  of  a transcontinental  econo- 
my after  Confederation. 

Prerequisite:  ECO  100. 

ECO  328  International  Economics 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  the  operation  of  the  international 
economy  and  the  economic  interdependence 
among  nations,  both  in  terms  of  international 
monetary  relationships  and  inter-actions  and  in 
terms  of  trade  in  real  commodities.  The  course 
deals  with  these  problems  on  theoretical,  institu- 
tional, and  descriptive  levels. 

Prerequisite:  ECO  200  and  ECO  202  (or  equiva- 
lent). 

ECO  339F  Labour  Economics 

The  course  is  intended  primarily  to  introduce  stu- 
dents to  some  of  the  more  important  issues  in 
the  study  of  labour  economics,  and  to  provide  a 
descriptive  background  for  students  who  will  be 
pursuing  further  study  in  this  field.  The  course 
deals  only  with  selected  topics  and  with  the  ma- 
jor aspects  of  these  topics.  Students  therefore 
are  expected  to  do  considerable  reading  in  order 
to  contribute  to  and  benefit  from  the  discussions 
in  both  the  lectures  and  the  tutorials. 
Prerequisite:  ECO  100/102. 

ECO  340S  The  Economics  of  Manpower 

This  course  applies  the  tools  of  labour  economics 
to  selected  problem  areas  including  education 
and  training;  mobility;  unemployment;  wages  and 
prices;  the  security  of  employment;  and  poverty. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  examine  these 
problem  areas  in  terms  of  their  relation  to  the 
operation  of  labour  markets. 

Prerequisite:  ECO  339F. 

ECO  344  Industrial  Relations 

This  course  will  cover  the  following  areas:  labour 
movement,  its  history,  structure  and  philosophy; 
labour  regulations  with  emphasis  on  Canadian 
law;  collective  bargaining  — nature  of  the  nego- 
tiation process,  theories  of  bargaining,  the  role  of 
conflict,  third  party  intervention,  emergency  dis- 
putes, grievance  procedures;  the  issues  in  col- 
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lective  bargaining  — terms  and  conditions  of 
employment;  collective  bargaining  and  economic 
formulation. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

RECOMMENDED  INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

POL  100  Introduction  to  Canadian  Politics 

A study  of  the  political  process  in  Canada,  in- 
cluding Canadian  political  culture,  the  formation 
of  public  opinion,  political  behaviour,  political 
parties,  the  constitution,  federalism,  French  Ca- 
nada, federal-provincial  financial  relations,  and 
the  structure  and  functioning  of  political  institu- 
tion, such  as  the  cabinet,  parliament,  the  judici- 
ary, and  the  public  service. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

POL  200  Political  Theory 

The  development  of  political  thought  from  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  to  the  controversies  surround- 
ing the  French  revolution.  Among  the  theorists 
examined  are  Artistotle,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes, 
Locke  and  Rousseau. 

POL  203  Politics  and  Government  of  the  United 
States 

During  the  first  term,  this  course  concentrates  on 
the  evolution  of  the  American  constitution  with 
particular  reference  to  individual  rights,  federal- 
ism and  governmental  powers.  In  the  second 
term,  the  course  deals  with  the  actual  operation 
of  government  through  the  workings  of  politics 
and  administration;  it  covers  executive-legislative 
relations,  parties,  pressure  groups,  the  bureaucra- 
cy, and  foreign  affairs. 

NOTE:  The  following  courses  are  also  open  to  First  Year 

students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  if  space  is 

available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites  are  satisfied. 

POL  204  Politics  and  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

An  introduction  to  the  domestic  politics  and  for- 
eign relations  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  emphasis  on 
the  post-Stalin  era.  The  initial  phase  will  be  tak- 
en up  with  the  political  history,  political  culture, 
and  institutions  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  with  a con- 
sideration of  alternate  approaches  to  the  study  of 
Soviet  politics.  Detailed  attention  will  then  be 
given  to  the  Soviet  policy  process  in  both  domes- 
tic and  external  affairs.  Although  the  stress  will 
be  on  internal  politics,  roughly  a quarter  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  external  affairs  and  the 
impact  of  external  events  and  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations on  the  Soviet  domestic  scene  will  be 
emphasized  throughout. 


POL  205  Politics  and  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom 

The  first  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  a sur- 
vey of  the  British  political  system.  The  second 
part  will  consist  of  seminars  on  selected  topics. 
Some  of  the  topics  will  be,  the  reform  of  the 
Civil  Service,  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  the 
political  system,  the  revisionism  controversy  in 
the  labour  party,  the  nationalization  issue,  the 
Common  Market  controversy,  Britain  and 
Rhodesia.  Students  are  encouraged  to  read  S.  H. 
Beer,  British  Politics  in  the  Collectivist  Age. 

POL  206  Quantitative  Methods  for  Political  Science 

This  course  will  treat  the  main  topics  in  statis- 
tics relevant  to  quantitative  work  in  Political 
Science:  problems  of  measurement  and  scaling, 
empirical  frequency  distributions,  measure  of  cen- 
tral tendency  and  dispersion,  regression,  correla- 
tion, probability  and  theoretical  distributions, 
tests  of  hypotheses,  estimation,  analysis  of  vari- 
ance. Students  will  be  expected  to  work  exam- 
ples and  to  report  on  published  studies  using  the 
techniques  under  discussion.  The  course  will  not 
be  one  of  research  methodology,  treating  for  ex- 
ample, topics  such  as  questionnaire  construction, 
but  if  possible,  groups  of  students  will  be  en- 
couraged to  undertake  projects  of  a limited  ex- 
tent that  may  require  them  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  those  subjects. 

Reference:  V.  0.  Key,  A Primer  of  Statistics  for 
Political  Scientists. 

NOTE:  The  following  courses  are  also  open  to  Second 
Year  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  if 
space  is  available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites  are  satis- 
fied. 

POL  300  Comparative  Government 

The  course  will  focus  on  the  problems  of  defining 
“responsive  government”,  utilizing  the  Soviet  and 
American  political  systems  as  the  primary  source 
of  illustrative  materials.  The  tutorial  sessions  will 
centre  on  a class  research  project  which  exam- 
ines some  aspect  of  the  political  system  of  Cana- 
da or  Toronto  in  an  attempt  to  explore  in  more 
concrete  detail  the  theoretical  generalizations 
discussed  in  lectures  and  readings. 

POL  305  Politics  and  Government  of  Latin  America 

POL  306  Introduction  to  International  Relations 

This  course  involves  an  examination  of  the  inter- 
actions between  states  and  the  factors  (both  in- 
ternational and  national)  that  determine  state  be- 
haviour. Focusing  on  conflict  and  its  causes,  the 
course  looks  at  the  institutions,  policies  and 
norms  that  states  have  devised  to  erect  the  struc- 
tures of  peace. 
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POL  320  Modern  Political  Thought 

This  course  examines  the  development  of  politi- 
cal thought  in  the  period  beginning  after  the 
French  Revolution  and  continuing  through  the 
nineteenth  century,  \with  special  attention  to  the 
implications  of  this  development  for  political 
thought  in  the  t\wentieth  century.  Both  democrat- 
ic and  anti-democratic  tendencies  are  consid- 
ered. 

Prerequisite:  POL  100/101/200. 

POL  326  International  Relations 

Prerequisite:  POL  100/101. 

POL  327  Comparative  Foreign  Policy 


PSYCHOLOGY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

PSY  100  Introductory  Psychology 

A full  year  course  strongly  recommended  for  all 
other  Psychology  courses.  Instructors  in  all  sub- 
sequent courses  will  assume  the  student  has  the 
background  knowledge  provided  by  PSY  100.  The 
course  surveys  various  areas  of  contemporary  psy- 
chology, its  methods,  problems,  and  current  sta- 
tus. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

PSY  200F  Statistics  and  Research  Methods 

This  course  deals  with  descriptive  statistics  and 
basic  statistical  inference.  Students  will  learn 
techniques  to  describe  data  graphically  and  nu- 
merically and  to  test  statistical  hypotheses.  No 
mathematical  sophistication  beyond  Grade  XII  is 
necessary,  but  the  student  who  feels  rusty  should 
review. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  201S  Statistics  and  Research  Methods 

A continuation  of  PSY  200F.  This  course  will  fo- 
cus on  the  conceptual  foundation  underlying  in- 
ferential statistics  (probability)  and  statistical 
techniques  (analysis  of  variance,  regression  anal- 
ysis), and  computer  applications. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GGR  270,  GLG  221Y, 
STA  232,  STA  242,  STA  252,  ECO  220,  POL  206, 
SOC  201  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Prerequisite:  Knowledge  of  basic  statistics  (PSY 
200F)  is  assumed. 


PSY  202F  Developmental  Psychology:  Social  and 

Personality  Development 

Social  attachment,  aggression,  morality,  identifi- 
cation, achievement. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  202S  Developmental  Psychology:  Social  and 

Personality  Development 

The  same  as  PSY  202F. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  203F  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 

A survey  of  contemporary  areas  of  research  in  so- 
cial psychology.  Areas  to  be  considered  include 
social  perception,  attitudes,  interpersonal  rela- 
tions, group  processes,  and  ethnic  attitudes. 
Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  203S  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 
The  same  as  PSY  203F. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  204F  Personality 

Emphasis  on  empirical  research,  e.g.  authoritar- 
ianism, need  for  achievement,  manifest  anxiety, 
self-concept. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  204S  Personality 

The  same  as  PSY  204F. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  205S  Differential  Psychology 

Genetic  and  environmental  bases  of  individual 
differences  in  intelligence  and  personality.  Fami- 
ly, sex,  class,  and  race  differences. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  206F  Introduction  to  Learning 

This  course  provides  a foundation  to  the  area  of 
conditioning  and  learning.  It  will  focus  on  classi- 
cal conditioning  and  instrumental  learning  and 
will  be  concerned  with  the  problem  of  reinforce- 
ment, the  phenomena  of  extinction,  generaliza- 
tion, and  discrimination. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  207S  Introduction  to  Learning 

This  course  will  begin  with  a consideration  of 
basic  classical  and  instrumental  conditioning 
phenomena  but  will  go  on  to  examine  more  cog- 
nitive interpretations.  In  the  light  of  these  con- 
siderations, a survey  will  be  given  of  such  more 
typically  “human”  areas  as  the  development  of 
speech,  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  verbal 
material,  and  various  views  on  the  nature  of 
memory. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 
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PSY  208S  Sensory  Processes  and  Psychophysics 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  sensory  processes, 
psychophysics,  and  scaling.  It  includes:  (1)  gen- 
eral methodological  problems  in  the  study  of  sen- 
sation and  perception;  (2)  the  structure  and  phys- 
iological functioning  of  some  sensory  systems; 
(3)  the  physical  description  of  stimuli;  (4)  some 
basic  sensory  processes  such  as  detection  and 
discrimination  and  variables  relevant  to  them. 
Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  209F  Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology 

Course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  physiologi- 
cal and  neurological  information  to  the  study  of 
behaviour.  Topics  covered  will  be  elements  of 
neurophysiology,  neuroanatomy,  and  research 
methodology  in  physiological  psychology  with  a 
view  to  introducing  the  application  of  knowledge 
in  these  areas  to  our  understanding  of  the  behav- 
iour of  organisms. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  209ES  Biological  Foundations  of  Behavior 

The  relationship  of  neural  and  biochemical  infor- 
mation to  the  study  of  behaviour.  The  biological 
events  underlying  behavioural  phenomena  will  be 
explored. 

PSY  215EF  Developmental  Psychology 

The  examination  and  analysis  of  the  development 
of  organisms.  Both  animal  and  man  will  be 
studied  with  reference  to  genetics,  maturation 
and  early  experience. 

PSY  216ES  Experimental  Design  and  Theory 

The  logical  structure  of  psychological  theories; 
problems  involved  in  the  design  of  experiments; 
the  interpretation  of  experimental  findings.  Prac- 
tice in  the  critical  evaluation  of  experimental  de- 
signs and  the  correction  of  experimental  errors. 

PSY  300F  Developmental  Psychology:  Comparative 
Behavioural  Development 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  psycholog- 
ical processes  in  the  individual.  The  processes 
included  in  this  survey  will  include  learning,  mo- 
tivation, emotion,  attachment  and  socialization 
and  the  acquisition  of  language.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  psychological  processes  rather 
than  on  the  species  being  studied. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  301F  Developmental  Psychology:  Cognitive  and 
Sensory  Development 

Learning,  problem-solving,  thinking,  concept  for- 
mation, with  strong  accent  on  Piaget’s  theory  of 


cognitive  development  throughout  the  age  span. 
(Not  open  to  students  who  took  PSY  200  or  202 
in  1968-69  or  before.) 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  301S  Developmental  Psychology:  Cognitive  and 
Sensory  Development 

The  same  as  PSY  301F. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  302S  Social  Psychology:  Attitudes 

Intensive  study  of  social  attitudes  and  opinions 
— their  development,  description  and  measure- 
ment, modification,  and  organization. 

Suggested  prior  courses:  PSY  100  & 203. 

PSY  304F  Social  Psychology:  Inter-personal  Behav- 
iour 

Detailed  analysis  of  some  of  the  determinants 
and  consequences  of  various  forms  of  social  in- 
teraction; conformity  and  social  influence,  social 
comparison,  affiliation. 

(Not  open  to  students  who  took  PSY  204,  304, 
340  or  360  in  1968-69  or  before.) 


PSY  304S  Social  Psychology:  Inter-personal  Behav- 
iour 

The  same  as  PSY  304F. 

(Not  open  to  students  who  took  PSY  204,  304, 
340  or  360  in  1968-69  or  before.) 

Suggested  prior  courses:  PSY  100  & 203. 

PSY  305F  Psychology  of  Language 

An  examination  of  modern  psychological  and  lin- 
guistic theories  of  language  behaviour  and  of  ex- 
periments and  observational  studies  based  on 
these  theories. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  306S  Personality  and  Social  Interaction 

Intensive  examination  of  selected  areas  of  re- 
search in  personality  and  social  interaction.  Dis- 
cussions, papers,  projects. 

Suggested  prior  courses:  PSY  100  & 204  and  two 
half-courses  in  Social  Psychology. 

PSY  307F  Personality  Assessment 

Analysis  of  concepts  and  methods  for  the  meas- 
urement of  personality,  including  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  reliability  and  validity;  norms,  observa- 
tional methods,  structured  tests,  interview, 
projective  techniques,  nonreactive  measures.  Eth- 
ical problems  in  assessment.  NOT  a course  in 
test  administration. 

Suggested  prior  courses:  PSY  100  & 204. 
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PSY  313F  Conditioning  and  Behavioural  Control 

The  analysis  of  factors  controlling  human  and  an- 
imal behaviour  from  the  point  of  view  of  condi- 
tioning. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  319S  Physiological  Psychology:  Physiology  of 
Sensory — Motor  Behaviour 

Physiological  bases  of  sensory-perceptual  and 
motor  behaviour.  Importance  of  developmental 
processes  on  sensory-motor  coordination. 
Suggested  prior  courses:  PSY  100  & 209. 

PSY  320  Learning  Laboratory 

Independent  projects  in  the  general  area  of 
learning. 

Suggested  prior  courses:  PSY  100  & 206/207. 

PSY  330F  Abnormal  Psychology 

A survey  of  theories  and  research  in  psychopath- 
ology and  psychotherapy  with  special  emphasis 
on  social  learning  theory  and  behaviour  modifica- 
tion techniques. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  330S  Abnormal  Psychology 
The  same  as  PSY  330F. 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  332S  Motivation 

A biological  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
causation  of  behaviour.  Topics  will  include:  (1) 
stimulus,  chemical,  and  neural  factors;  (2)  the 
problems  of  unitary  drive,  and  an  examination  of 
selected  drive  systems;  (3)  interactions  among 
drive  systems;  (4)  the  problem  of  reinforcement. 
Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100  or  Introductory 
Biology. 

PSY  333S  Human  Motivation 

A survey  of  different  approaches  to  the  study  of 
human  motivation.  Although  human  applications 
and  data  from  experiments  involving  humans  will 
be  stressed,  experimental  research  with  animals 
will  be  discussed  as  it  is  relevant  to  humans. 
Such  topics  as  learning,  punishment,  anxiety, 
emotions,  psychoanalytic  theory,  cognitive  disso- 
nance will  be  discussed. 

{Not  open  to  students  who  took  PSY  260  in 
1968-69.) 

Suggested  prior  course:  PSY  100. 

PSY  369EF  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology 

Examination  of  the  relations  between  socializa- 
tion and  the  myriad  characteristics  of  adoles- 
cence, including  cognitive  processes,  values,  and 
interpersonal  behaviour. 

PSY  375EF  Psychology  and  Communication 

Designed  to  explore  critical  relationships  be- 
tween psychological  variables  and  the  news  me- 


dia, politics,  theatre,  films,  television,  etc.  Stu- 
dent research  reports  will  become  the  focus  of 
topical  discussions.  (Confrontation  and  open  war- 
fare of  a non-violent  nature  will  be  accepted,  if 
not  actually  encouraged.)  Limited  enrolment. 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

REL  100  Religious  Traditions,  East  and  West 

A study  of  the  ideas,  attitudes,  practices,  and 
contemporary  situation  of  the  Judaic,  Christian, 
Muslim,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Confucian,  Taoist,  and 
Shinto  faiths. 

REL  201  Christianity  and  Christendom 

A lecture  and  reading  course  in  the  history  of  the 
doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  its  first  thousand  years. 

REL  230E  The  Roles  of  Religion 

The  positive  and  negative  roles  which  religion 
has  played  and  continues  to  play  in  human  ma- 
turation and  in  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  A 
general  analysis  of  personhood,  authentic  human 
living,  self-transcendence.  The  phenomenon  of 
faith;  religion  as  wonder;  religion  as  meaning; 
religion  as  health. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

REL  305  Basic  Ideas  and  Practices  of  the  Jewish 
Religion 

Central  affirmations  of  Jewish  faithfulness:  Cove- 
nant, Revelation,  God  and  Man.  Jewish  devotional 
life:  Sabbath,  festivals,  daily  piety. 

REL  317  Religious  Dimensions  of  Human  Behaviour 

A study  of  the  changing  roles  of  religion  in  the 
process  of  grovrth  and  development,  individual 
and  social. 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

SLA  100  First  Year  Russian 

Fundamentals  of  Russian  grammar.  Practice  in 
aural  comprehension,  speaking,  reading  and  writ- 
ing. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  121  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 
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SLA  208  Elementary  Ukrainian 

Grammar,  composition;  emphasis  on  reading 
knowledge.  Voluntary  language  laboratory  for 
those  wishing  practice  in  spoken  Ukrainian. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
SLA  210  The  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Novel 

Reading  in  translation  of  major  works  by  Push- 
kin, Gogol,  Turgenev,  Goncharov,  Dostoevsky,  Tol- 
stoy and  others.  The  development  of  the  novel  as 
a literary  form:  structural  and  thematic  evolution; 
native  and  foreign  influences  — Romanticism 
and  Realism. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  240  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

SLA  212  Russian  Drama 

An  historical  survey  of  the  Russian  theatre:  ori- 
gins, development  of  genres,  relations  with  prose, 
poetry,  and  opera,  impact  on  modern  Western 
drama.  Plays  in  translation  from  the  classical 
(Fonvizin,  Griboedov),  romantic  (Pushkin,  Gogol), 
realistic  (Ostrovsky),  modernistic  (Chekhov,  Blok, 
Mayakovsky),  and  Soviet  repertory. 

SLA  220  Second  Year  Russian 

Study  of  more  difficult  areas  of  morphology;  syn- 
tax: the  simple  sentence.  Reading  of  literary 
selections  and  works  of  non-fiction.  Oral  practice. 
Composition  and  translation;  conversation  based 
on  reading  and  topics  of  current  interest. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  120/221  in  any 
degree  programme.) 

Prerequisite:  SLA  100. 

SLA  240  The  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Novel 

Same  as  SLA  210,  but  with  some  readings  in 
Russian.  Lectures  in  common  with  SLA  210  but 
separate  tutorial  groups.  Required  for  specialists 
in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  210  in  any  de- 
gree programme.) 

Co-requisite:  SLA  220/221. 

SLA  310  The  Twentieth  Century  Russian  Novel 

Major  trends  in  pre-  and  post-revolutionary  Rus- 
sian literature.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  Gorky,  Kuprin,  Bunin,  Andreev,  Merezhkovsky, 
Bely  and  Sologub  in  the  first  term;  and  to  Zamy- 
atin, Babel,  Olesha,  Leonov,  Fadeev,  Pasternak 
and  Solzhenitsyn  in  the  second  term.  Readings  in 
translation. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  340  (or  tSLA 
325/426)  in  any  degree  programme.] 

SLA  320  Third  Year  Russian 

Continued  study  of  grammar:  syntax  and  espe- 
cially difficult  areas  of  morphology.  Composition, 


translation  and  stylistic  analysis  of  selected 
texts.  Oral  practice  in  class  and  in  laboratory 
based  on  assigned  readings.  Extensive  reading 
programme. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  321  (or  tSLA 
322)  in  any  degree  programme.] 

Prerequisite:  SLA  220. 

SLA  340  The  Twentieth  Century  Russian  Novel 

Major  trends  in  pre-  and  post-revolutionary  Rus- 
sian literature.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  Gorky,  Kuprin,  Bunin,  Andreev,  Merezhkovsky, 
Bely  and  Sologub  in  the  first  term;  and  to  Zamy- 
atin, Babel,  Olesha,  Leonov,  Fadeev,  Pasternak 
and  Solzhenitsyn  in  the  second  term.  Readings  in 
the  original  and  in  translation.  Required  for  Spe- 
cialists in  Russian  and  Slavic. 

[May  not  be  combined  with  SLA  310  (or  tSLA 
325/426)  in  any  degree  programme.] 

Co-requisite:  SLA  320/321. 

SOCIOLOGY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

NOTE:  SOC  101-106  are  introductory  courses.  No  two 
of  these  may  be  combined,  nor  may  any  one  be  com- 
bined with  tSOC  100/101,  in  any  degree  programme. 
Any  one  of  these  courses  is  strongly  recommended  as 
preparation  for  all  other  SOC  courses.  Instructors  in 
subsequent  courses  will  assume  the  student  has  the 
background  knowledge  provided  by  an  introductory  so- 
ciology course.  More  detailed  descriptions  of  SOC 
101-106  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  So- 
ciology. 

SOC  101  Analysis  of  Human  Behaviour 

This  course  explores,  through  lectures,  discussion 
groups  and  field  work,  how  one  understands  the 
patterning  of  human  (social)  behaviour.  Illustra- 
tions are  drawn  from  a range  of  instances  from 
small  to  large-scale  social  phenomena. 

SOC  104  Industrial  Society 

An  introduction  to  sociological  analysis  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  social  sources  and  consequences 
of  economic  change  and  political  stability  and 
instability. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

NOTE:  More  detailed  descriptions  of  SOC  201-205  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

SOC  201  Statistics  and  Research  Methods 

An  introduction  to  the  logic  of  research  proce- 
dures, methods  of  collection,  presentation  and 
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analysis  of  sociological  data,  including  an  ele- 
mentary consideration  of  the  principles  of  quanti- 
tative research. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GGR  270,  GLG  221Y, 
STA  232,  STA  242,  STA  252,  ECO  220,  POL  206, 
PSY  201S  in  any  degree  programme.) 

Suggested  prior  course:  Any  one  of  SOC  101-106. 

SOC  202  Structure  of  Inter-Personal  Relations 

The  study  of  patterned  relationships,  social  roles 
and  social  expectations  which  arise  out  of  inter- 
actions among  individuals. 

Suggested  prior  course:  Any  one  of  SOC  101-106. 

SOC  203  History  of  Social  Theory 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
sociology  and  with  the  works  of  particular  sociol- 
ogists whose  concepts  not  only  have  historical  in- 
terest but  also  have  relevance  to  contemporary 
sociology. 

(May  not  ordinarily  be  combined  with  SOC  313  in 
any  degree  programme.) 

Suggested  prior  course:  Any  one  of  SOC  101-106. 

SOC  205  Urban  Sociology 

Examines  the  city  both  as  a significant  develop- 
ment in  world  civilization  and  as  a working  mech- 
anism guided  by  contemporary  policies  and 
studies  human  behaviour  in  its  multifaceted  rela- 
tions with  the  urban  environment. 

Suggested  prior  course:  Any  one  of  SOC  101-106. 

SOC  302  The  Sociology  of  the  Family 

The  development  of  the  contemporary  Western 
family  with  special  emphasis  on  the  changing  re- 
lations among  its  members. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC. 

SOC  303  Canadian  Society 

An  analysis  of  the  changing  structure  of  Canadian 
society. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC. 

SOC  305  Sociology  of  Religion 

In  this  course  various  theories  of  religious  behav- 
iour and  organization  will  be  examined.  The  role 
of  religion  in  relation  to  social  change  and  social 
integration  will  be  given  special  attention.  Cur- 
rent research  and  methods  of  study  will  also  be 
stressed. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC. 

SOC  310  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

Analysis  of  the  impact  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  lin- 
guistic heterogeneity  on  various  economic  proc- 
esses, on  the  institutional  and  non-institutional 
access  to  political  power,  and  on  self  concep- 
tions, social  attitudes,  and  personality  character- 
istics. The  formation,  maintenance,  and  disap- 


pearance of  ethnic  communities  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC. 

SOC  311  Sociology  of  Education 

Focuses  on  the  relationship  between  education 
and  society  in  comparative  perspective;  on  the 
internal  structure  of  educational  systems  and  on 
the  educational  consequences  of  different  organi- 
zational arrangements;  on  the  current  controver- 
sies surrounding  the  function  and  structure  of 
the  university. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC. 

SOC  312ES  Population  and  Society 

An  analysis  of  mortality,  fertility,  migration,  and 
their  relation  to  population,  social  structure, 
mobility,  and  social  change. 

ZOOLOGY 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
BIO  100  Principles  of  Biology 
See  description  under  Biology. 

BIO  120  Evolutionary  and  Environmental  Biology 

See  description  under  Biology. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND- 
AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
ZOO  212  Physiology  and  Development  (formerly  ZOO 
323) 

The  course  emphasizes  the  contribution  of  the 
study  of  parts  of  animals  to  biology.  It  consists 
of  selected  topics  of  general  interest.  Some  of 
these  are:  (a)  levels  of  organization,  organelles, 
cells,  organs;  and  (b)  developmental  and  func- 
tional interrelationships  of  cells  and  organs.  Both 
physiology  and  developmental  biology  are  used 
as  examples  of  experimental  science. 

Prerequisite:  None.  (BIO  100/120  is  suggested  as 
preparation.) 

ZOO  250  Comparative  Anatomy  (formerly  ZOO  350) 

A course  on  the  structural  diversity  and  classifi- 
cation of  vertebrates. 

Prerequisite:  None.  (BIO  100/120  is  suggested  as 
preparation.) 

ZOO  253  Invertebrate  Zoology  (formerly  ZOO  423) 
The  classification  of  the  Invertebrate  Phyla  em- 
phasising the  laboratory  study  of  the  diversity  of 
each  group  together  with  the  fundamental  organi- 
zation of  a number  of  examples  of  the  major  Phy- 
la. Collections  and  microscope  preparations  are 
submitted  for  credit. 

Prerequisite:  ZOO  220. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

(Open  to  Engineering  students  only) 

13.  Mathematical  Applications  and  Computer  Pro- 
gramming 

Problems  will  be  assigned  to  illustrate  engineer- 
ing applications  of  mathematics.  Many  of  the  so- 
lutions will  apply  first-year  mathematics  to  solve 
problems  in  Applied  Mechanics,  Chemistry  or 
Electricity.  The  concepts  of  algorithms,  stored 
programs  and  computer  coding  will  be  intro- 
duced; some  of  the  more  time-consuming  numeri- 
cal and  non-numerical  applications  will  be  solved 
with  the  aid  of  a computer. 

135.  Engineering  Graphics 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a foundation  in  spatial  visualization  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  various  graphical  techniques 
used  in  representation  and  in  the  solution  of  en- 
gineering problems.  The  lectures  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  descriptive  geometry,  i.e.,  with  the 
principles  of  orthographic,  oblique  and  perspec- 
tive projection  and  their  use  in  solving  problems 
involving  points,  lines  and  surfaces.  In  the  labo- 
ratory, problems  are  solved  in  descriptive  geome- 
try, engineering  drawing,  empirical  equations, 
charts  and  graphs.  Both  instrument  and  freehand 
techniques  are  used.  Textbooks:  Graphic  Science 
— French  and  Vierck,  2nd  edition;  Graphic  Sci- 
ence Problems  — Vierck  and  Hang,  2nd  edition. 


600.  Chemistry 

Chemical  theory,  with  industrial  and  engineering 
applications. 

601.  Chemical  Laboratory 

A laboratory  course  illustrating  the  fundamental 
laws  of  chemistry  as  dealt  with  in  the  lecture 
course,  and  providing  an  introduction  to  chemi- 
cal analytical  methods. 

700.  Electricity 

A basic  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism  in- 
cluding electric  forces  and  fields,  analysis  of  di- 
rect-current circuits,  magnetic  forces  and  fields, 
induction,  and  an  introduction  to  the  conductive, 
magnetic  and  dielectric  properties  of  materials. 

2410.  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry 

Vectors,  linear  algebra,  matrices,  solution  of  line- 
ar systems  of  equations,  linear  transformations, 
eigenvalues,  linear  programming,  complex  num- 
bers, quadrics. 

2411.  Calculus 

Limits;  derivatives,  integrals  and  their  properties 
with  applications;  circular  and  exponential  func- 
tions and  their  inverses;  differential  equations. 

2501.  Structure  and  Properties  of  Matter 

Conservation  Laws  for  Particle  Systems.  Central 
Forces  — Gravitational  and  Electrical  Thermo- 
dynamics. Waves  — Mechanical  and  Electromag- 
netic. Relativity.  Quantum  Theory,  the  Atom, 
Complex  Atoms.  Solid  State  Physics.  The  Nucleus, 
and  Nuclear  Transformations.  Elementary  Par- 
ticles. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

One  course  is  to  be  selected  from  each  of  Parts  II  and 
IV  (open  to  those  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion programme  ONLY) 


COURSES  OFFERED  IN  PART  II, 
EDUCATIONAL  THEORY 

Administration  and  Program  Development 

400.2  Program  Development 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  a 
designer  of  educational  experiences  within  the 
school  program.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
application  of  current  theory  and  practice  of  cur- 
riculum design  to  the  development  of  specific 
school  programs  which  attempt  to  meet  a variety 
of  individual  and  societal  needs.  Participants  will 
undertake  individual  projects  as  well  as  partici- 
pate as  a member  of  a curriculum  team  in  the 
production  of  group  materials. 

400.3  The  Individual  Student  and  the  School  Pro- 
gram 

School  programs  and  practices  which  meet  indi- 
vidual differences  among  students.  A general 
study  will  be  made  of  innovative  teaching  and  or- 
ganizational patterns,  including  particularly  the 
non-graded  school,  credit  organization,  house 
plans,  team  teaching,  independent  study,  and 
other  related  topics. 

400.4  Administration  in  the  Modern  School 

A practical  study  of  the  use  and  organization  of 
school  resources  and  services  in  providing  an 
effective  educational  program.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  phases  of 
school  operation  such  as  discipline,  staff  rela- 
tionships, organization  of  classes,  individualizing 
instruction,  evaluation  procedures,  and  the  de- 
sign and  implementation  of  overall  school  pro- 
grams. 

400.5  Administration  within  the  School  System 

A review  of  planning  and  administrative  proce- 
dures in  large  systems  of  education.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  organization  of 
learning  resources,  student  services,  and  parent- 
teacher-student  relationships.  The  interaction  of 
trustees,  senior  officials,  resource  personnel,  and 
school  administrators  will  be  considered.  The 


effectiveness  of  large  systems  in  formulating  and 
in  achieving  desirable  educational  programs  for 
the  individual  student  and  for  society  as  a whole 
will  provide  a constant  focus  for  study. 

Educational  Psychology 

414.1  Psychology  Applied  to  Education 

Open  to  all  students.  Designed  to  show  relevance 
of  general  Psychology  to  teaching.  Provides  an 
overview  of  the  areas  of  Psychology  related  to  ed- 
ucation and  teaching;  problems  in  human  com- 
munication, role  of  feedback,  non-verbal  commu- 
nication, mass  media,  T.V.,  radio.  Modern  theo- 
ries of  learning  will  be  examined  and  compared; 
the  relevance  of  learning  theory  to  motivation, 
aptitudes  and  attitudes,  learning  discrimination 
and  skills,  the  slow  learner,  development,  matur- 
ation and  special  education,  research  in  educa- 
tion, programmed  learning  and  computer-assisted 
instruction. 

414.2  The  Adolescent  — At  Home,  in  School  and  in 
the  Community 

The  adolescent  period;  adolescent  needs  and 
processes  of  adjustment;  the  adolescent  and  so- 
cial class;  adolescent-adult  relationships;  the  ad- 
olescent and  his  peer  group;  physical  develop- 
ment; intellectual  development;  development  of 
interests,  attitudes  and  values;  heterosexual  de- 
velopment of  adolescents;  adolescent  disciplinary 
problems;  adolescent  delinquency. 

414.3  Teaching  — An  Interpersonal  Process  I 

The  teacher  as  partner  in  an  interpersonal  learn- 
ing process;  increased  awareness  and  insight 
about  forces  operating  in  groups;  how  one’s  own 
behaviour  affects  group  productivity;  application 
of  theory  to  development  of  innovative  plans  for 
better  classroom  teaching  using  large  and  small 
groups. 

414.4  Teaching  — An  Interpersonal  Process  II 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  in  greater  depth  the  areas  of  study  in- 
cluded in  Course  414.3.  In  addition,  it  will  in- 
clude enquiry  into  the  principles  of  sensitivity 
training  and  the  various  types  of  encounter 
groups,  and  the  way  in  which  experience  in  small 
group  living  will  increase  the  awareness  of  the 
forces  affecting  the  teacher  and  the  student  in 
the  school  situation.  Increased  self-understand- 
ing and  the  ability  to  structure  the  social  envi- 
ronment. 
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History,  Philosophy,  Sociology  of  Education 

426.1  Comparative  Education 

Much  ot  the  content  of  this  course  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  interests  of  students  enroling  for 
it.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  concerned  with 
methods  in  comparative  education,  with  certain 
distinctive  features  in  the  educational  systems  of 
Canada  and  other  leading  countries  in  the  west- 
ern world,  and  with  trends  towards  international 
cooperation  in  education. 


426.2a  Dilemmas  of  Contemporary  Education  I 

The  course  is  aimed  at  introducing  the  student  to 
the  dilemmas  of  contemporary  education.  These 
dilemmas  include  the  contrasting  of  traditional 
approaches  to  education  and  contemporary  theo- 
ries; the  problem  of  learning  in  the  era  of  the 
‘knowledge  explosion';  the  place  of  the  specialist 
in  the  schools;  the  interrelationships  of  the  disci- 
plines; the  role  and  function  of  the  teacher  in 
the  changing  social  structure;  and  so  on.  Various 
theories  proposed  as  means  of  overcoming  these 
problems  will  be  considered,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
obtain  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  them 
in  Course  II  described  below. 


426.2b  Dilemmas  of  Contemporary  Education  II 

This  course  is  specifically  designed  to  comple- 
ment Course  2(a)  described  immediately  above. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  putting  theories  into  op- 
eration. Problems  involving  various  disciplines 
will  be  studied  and  interdisciplinary  approaches 
to  clarifying  issues  will  be  attempted.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  establish  bonds  with  other  de- 
partments of  The  College  so  that  the  student  can 
learn  by  experience  of  the  impact  of  one  disci- 
pline on  another.  The  course  is  experimental.  No 
prerequisites  are  imposed,  but  the  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  Courses  I and  II  will  of  necessity  be 
limited. 


NOTE:  Dilemmas  of  Contemporary  Education  I and  II 
are  concurrent  courses;  that  is,  a student  who  regis- 
ters in  one  must  register  in  the  other. 


426.3  Modern  Philosophy  and  Education 

Through  the  examination  of  selected  modern 
philosophical  works,  this  course  will  deal  with 
such  key  problems  (among  others)  as  human  free- 
dom, coercion  in  the  classroom,  the  problem  of 
absurdity,  social  philosophy  and  educational 
theory,  approaches  to  student-centred  education, 
the  influence  of  modern  philosophy  on  methodol- 


ogy in  education.  Conflicting  viewpoints  in  recent 
philosophy  will  also  be  introduced  and  examined 
speculatively  in  an  educational  context. 


426.4  Progressive  Education  in  Theory  and  Practice 
An  analysis  and  discussion  of  progressive  theo- 
ries and  practices  over  the  past  two  hundred 
years,  with  special  reference  to  the  ideas  of 
Rousseau,  Dewey,  and  Ontario’s  Hall-Dennis  Re- 
port, for  the  purpose,  in  the  main,  of  inducing 
beginning  teachers  to  search  constantly  for 
meaning  in  such  familiar  learning  concepts  as  in- 
terest, activity,  discovery,  assimilation,  freedom, 
authority,  natural  growth,  creativity,  continuous 
progress. 


426.5  School  and  Society 

This  course  will  involve  a consideration  of  such 
problems  as  socio-cultural  influences  on  educa- 
tional achievement,  value  conflicts  (between  gen- 
erations and  among  socio-economic  classes),  and 
the  conflicting  functions  of  the  school  as  an  in- 
stitution for  transmitting  the  cultural  heritage  as 
well  as  criticizing  it.  An  analysis  of  these  prob- 
lems will  uncover  such  issues  of  current  concern 
to  schools  and  teachers  as  ‘the  generation  gap’, 
‘educational  control’,  ‘student  power’. 


426.6  Sociology  of  Education 

An  examination  of  the  school  as  an  institution  in 
the  society  which  it  serves.  Topics  will  include 
the  structure  of  society  and  education,  education 
and  social  change,  education  and  social  mobility, 
the  socialization  of  the  child,  the  social  role  of 
the  teacher,  the  influence  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal forces  on  education,  education  and  the  val- 
ues of  the  community  and  the  nation,  education 
and  international  relations.  Students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  relate  the  principles  discussed  to  their 
own  communities.  Previous  university  work  in  so- 
ciology is  desirable  but  not  mandatory. 


426.7  Values  in  Education 

An  examination  of  selected  topics  in  value  theory 
seen  within  the  educational  context.  Examples  of 
possible  topics:  authority  and  freedom;  perception 
and  judgment  in  education  and  the  arts;  the  aims 
of  education;  valuational  impact  of  the  mass 
media;  the  teacher  and  the  new  morality;  expres- 
sion, representation,  and  value  formation;  con- 
ceptual analysis  of  the  educational  environment. 
No  formal  background  in  philosophy  is  required. 
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COURSES  OFFERED  IN  PART  IV, 
ADDITIONAL  RELATED  COURSES 

Administration  and  Program  Development 

455.19  Teaching  as  a Profession 

A study  of  the  development  of  teaching  as  a pro- 
fession; the  current  status  of  the  profession,  and 
new  orientations  within  the  North  American  con- 
text; interprofessional  relationships. 

455.20  The  School’s  Institutional  Setting 

An  analysis  of  the  school  as  a social  institution, 
emphasizing  its  relationship  to  other  social  struc- 
tures and  the  impact  of  these  on  the  teacher  and 
teaching. 

455.25  Evaluation:  Measuring  Student  Performance 
A study  of  current  evaluation  practices  in  the 
schools.  The  course  will  develop  some  of  the  the- 
oretical issues  underlying  evaluation  methods, 
the  design  and  marking  of  a wide  variety  of  test- 
ing instruments,  including  essay,  objective,  oral, 
project,  and  self-assessment.  The  fair  assessment 
of  individuals,  comprehensive  systems  for 
schools,  distinctions  between  subjects,  home  re- 
porting, concepts  of  promotion  and  failure,  and 
grading  systems  will  also  be  considered. 

455.26  Research  Methods  in  Education 

This  course  will  introduce  students  to  methods  of 
research  used  in  Education.  Emphasis  will  be  di- 
rected to  research  in  Educational  Administration 
and  Program  Development.  During  the  course  stu- 
dents will  develop  a research  project  of  their 
own. 

History,  Philosophy,  Sociology  of  Education 

455.28  Educational  Issues  in  Perspective 

The  intention  is  to  seek  an  understanding  of  bas- 
ic— ipso  facto  contemporary  — issues  in  edu- 
cation through  examining  the  writings  of  selected 
educators  of  the  past  and  present.  Students  will 
have  a voice  in  selecting  themes  and  authors, 
and  will  be  expected  to  share  in  the  reading,  the 
presentation  of  papers,  and  the  exchange  of 
views  through  class  discussion  upon  which  the 
success  of  this  course  will  largely  depend. 

455.11  History  of  Education:  A Reading-Discussion 
Course 

For  a course  of  this  kind  enrolment  is  limited  to 
seminar  proportions.  Students  are  invited  to 
share  the  reading  and  subsequent  discussion  of 
selected  influential  educational  writings  by  fa- 
mous or  well-known  writers,  past  and  contempo- 
rary. The  intention  is  to  learn  from  direct  sources 


and  to  see  current  developments  in  this  perspec- 
tive. 

455.33  Marxist  Educational  Theory 

This  course  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  a one- 
hour  lecture  and  a one-hour  question  and  discus- 
sion period  each  week.  The  first  half  will  concen- 
trate on  basic  writings  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Len- 
in. The  second  half  will  deal  with  Makarenko, 
Krupskaya,  Lunacharsky,  and  Kalinin.  There  will 
be  no  formal  examination  in  this  course,  but  stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  submit  a major  paper 
on  some  aspect  of  Marxist  educational  theory  in 
discharge  of  their  obligation  to  show  compe- 
tence. 

Educational  Psychology 

455.12  Introduction  to  Child  Psychology 

Motivation;  why  children  learn;  physical  charac- 
teristics and  school  behaviour;  children’s  abili- 
ties; children  as  social  creatures;  personality  ad- 
justment. 

455.16  Principles  of  Programmed  Learning 

Preparing  and  structuring  objectives;  program- 
ming styles;  linear  and  branching;  principles  of 
writing  and  revising  programs;  feedback;  comput- 
er-assisted instruction;  program  evaluation. 

English 

455.22  The  Language  Arts  of  the  Cinema 

The  course  is  designed  to  study  trends  in  con- 
temporary cinema.  Although  the  course  concen- 
trates mainly  on  feature  films  of  such  directors 
as  Hitchcock,  Bergman,  Varda,  Antonioni,  Fellini, 
Godard,  Truffaut,  Resnais,  Losey  and  Lester,  it 
does  not  neglect  the  popular  cinema  nor  does  it 
omit  experimental  short  films.  The  several  arts  of 
the  director,  script  writer,  actor,  editor,  lighting- 
cameraman,  composer,  and  sound  man  are 
studied  so  that  the  students  may  have  a full  ap- 
preciation of  the  language  arts  amalgam  that  we 
experience  in  the  cinema.  Enrolment  is  limited. 

455.27  Developmental  Reading 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to 
the  possibilities  of  developmental  reading  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  Basic  principles  underly- 
ing an  instructional  program  will  be  discussed. 
Specific  methods  of  determining  reading  achieve- 
ment, selecting  patterns  of  organization,  and 
planning  the  instructional  program  will  be  intro- 
duced. Of  major  emphasis  will  be  the  devising  of 
practical  developmental  reading  programs.  Enrol- 
ment is  limited. 
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Geography 

455.03  Curriculum  Theory  and  Design:  A Research 
Seminar 

Enquiry  into  the  theory  and  design  of  a curricu- 
lum and  the  examination  of  curriculum  projects 
in  the  field  of  social  studies  and  geography  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

455.10  Game  Theory  and  Simulation  in  Relation  to 
Learning 

An  introduction  to  game  theory  and  simulation  as 
an  approach  to  learning  in  geography  and  social 
science. 

455.18  Special  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged 
Learner 

An  introduction  to  the  scope  and  range  of  this 
specialized  field  in  education  related  to  the 
needs  of  exceptional  children.  (Students  who  en- 
rol must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  guest  instruc- 
tors at  various  times  and  places.) 

Mathematics 

455.23  Research  Project  in  Mathematics  Education 
A study  in  depth  of  a selected  problem  in  mathe- 
matics education  involving  a combination  of  sem- 
inar, laboratory  work  and  field  experience.  This 
study  is  intended  for  students  who  are  primarily 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  Enrol- 
ment is  limited. 

Modern  Languages 

455.01  Applied  Linguistics 

Study  of  different  applications  of  linguistic  theo- 
ries to  the  teaching  of  French;  special  attention  to 
problems  of  phonemics,  morphology,  syntax  and 
semantics  in  connection  with  the  data  of  struc- 
tural linguistics.  This  course  is  open  to  any  stu- 
dent of  French. 

455.29  Culture  and  Society  as  it  relates  to  the 
teaching  of  French 

Historical,  social  and  regional  factors,  with  em- 
phasis on  French  Canada. 

455.02  Culture  and  Society  in  German  Language 
Teaching 

Historical,  social  and  regional  factors  in  the 
teaching  of  modern  German;  a laboratory  ap- 
proach. 

455.07  Electronic  Aids  to  Language  Learning 

Audio-video  equipment,  including  all  laboratory 
types.  (This  course,  largely  televised,  includes 
practice  at  equipment  manipulation.  It  pre-sup- 
poses  an  interest  in,  but  no  knowledge  of,  elec- 


tronic aids  to  learning.  It  is  not  to  be  chosen  by 
Type  A French  II  candidates,  whose  course  al- 
ready covers  much  of  this  work;  otherwise,  it  is 
open  to  any  foreign  modern  language  student.) 

455.21  French  at  the  Elementary  School  Level 

French  as  a second  language  from  the  earliest 
grades  of  the  elementary  school;  programs;  proce- 
dures specific  to  the  age  level;  audio-visual  aids. 

Computer  Studies 

455.05  Computers  in  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  the  use  of  the 
computer  as  an  instructional  and  as  an  adminis- 
trative tool.  Areas  to  be  discussed  include:  Com- 
puter-Assisted Instruction,  Test  Scoring,  Item 
Analysis,  Curriculum,  Educational  Research,  Stu- 
dent Accounting  and  other  student-oriented 
areas.  Emphasis  is  on  the  computer  as  a prob- 
lem-solving tool.  Prior  computer  courses  or 
knowledge  is  not  required.  Access  to  the  comput- 
er centre  will  be  available  to  students  for  class- 
assigned  and  other  approved  projects. 

455.24  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

This  course  emphasizes  the  practical  approach  to 
tests  and  measurements.  Students  will  be  re- 
quired to  construct  tests  and  use  the  computer 
to  evaluate  their  results.  Other  areas  of  study  in- 
clude: techniques  of  measurement;  test  construc- 
tion; application  of  testing;  and  concepts  of  edu- 
cational measurement.  Computer  training  or  ex- 
perience not  essential. 

Science 

455.09  Environmental  Studies  in  Science 

This  course  consists  chiefly  of  the  development 
of  environmental  studies  that  can  be  performed 
by  secondary  school  students  of  Science.  Areas 
of  study  include  ponds,  streams,  forests,  grass- 
lands, wetlands,  sand  dunes,  soils,  and  environ- 
mental pollution.  Field  experience  is  provided.  A 
background  in  ecology  is  desirable. 

550  Seminars  in  Science 

The  methodology  and  content  of  the  Science  pro- 
grams in  the  Senior  Division;  the  organization  of 
the  Science  programs;  the  role  of  the  specialist 
teacher  and  the  Department  Head. 

550.01  Seminar  in  Biology 

550.02  Seminar  in  Chemistry 

550.03  Seminar  in  Physics  and,  in  part.  Mathemat- 

ics and  Physics 
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Physical  and  Health  Education 

455.04  Current  Health  Problems  in  North  American 
Society 

Survey  course  including  lectures  and  seminars 
related  to  such  health  areas  as  cardiovascular 
disease,  mental  health,  air  and  water  pollution, 
consumer  health,  drugs,  and  sex  education. 

455.15  Outdoor  Education 

An  introductory  course  emphasizing  the  use  of 
the  outdoor  environment  as  an  educational  me- 
dia. An  interdisciplinary  program  which  includes 
lectures  and  seminars  and  devotes  a considerable 
amount  of  time  to  field  work. 

Educational  Media 

455.06  Educational  Media 

The  course  will  include  a study  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  communication;  the  use  of  the  various 
media  such  as  film  projectors,  tape  recorders  and 
television  will  be  a major  part  of  the  course. 

Technical  and  Industrial  Arts 

455.13  Introduction  to  Vocational,  Occupational, 
and  Industrial  Arts  Education 
Types  of  certificate,  the  admission  requirements. 


history,  philosophy,  and  the  means  of  realizing 
the  aims  of  these  three  types  of  education. 

Elementary  Education 

455.30  Art  and  Crafts  for  Elementary  Schools 

An  introduction  to  the  creative  use  of  media  in 
two  and  three  dimensions;  basic  design,  point, 
line  and  shape;  print-making;  teaching  methods; 
subject  integration. 

455.31  Music  for  Elementary  Schools 

A study  of  contemporary  approaches  to  music 
learning  in  elementary  schools.  Student  teachers 
in  this  course  will  be  required  to  participate  in  a 
variety  of  activities. 

455.32  Physical  and  Health  Education  for  Elementa- 
ry Schools 

A critical  examination  of  teaching  procedures 
which  relate  specifically  to  the  aims  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education;  an  activity  course  based 
on  participation  in  and  examination  of  games, 
gymnastics  and  dance  appropriate  for  the  healthy 
development  of  children  ages  6 to  14. 


NURSING 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

(Open  to  Nursing  students  only) 

The  nursing  subjects  are  designed  to  help  the  stu- 
dents extend  their  knowledge,  to  identify  nursing 
objectives  and  to  establish  principles  and  concepts  for 
more  effective  nursing  practice. 

BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  HUMAN  NUTRITION 

103.  Lectures  and  tutorials  dealing  with  inorganic, 
organic  and  biological  chemistry  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  basic  principles  of  human  nutrition. 

NURSING 

110.  A study  of  human  development  through  the 
phases  of  the  life  cycle  correlating  physiological, 
psychological  and  social  factors  and  the  implica- 
tions for  nursing  in  the  various  community  health 
services. 

210.  This  course  includes  lectures,  discussions  and 
observation  visits,  which  focus  on: 

(a)  the  present  concept  of  nursing  and  the  nurs- 
ing process 

(b)  community  health  nursing 

(c)  selected  pathophysiological  processes  and 
the  implications  for  nursing. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

321.  An  elementary  lecture  course  on  the  principles 
of  human  physiology. 

371.  A course  of  laboratory  exercises  and  demonstra- 
tions to  accompany  321.  It  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a detailed 
and  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  subjects  already  mentioned  in  the 
lecture  course  and  to  provide  additional  material 
even  more  directly  related  to  the  students’  spe- 
cial interests. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

300.  A study  of  the  problems  and  practices  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  The  subject  matter  reviews  the 
historical  development,  and  an  introduction  to 
demography  and  vital  statistics.  The  basic  as- 
pects of  infection  and  immunity  are  covered,  fol- 
lowed by  a discussion  of  the  epidemiology  of 
communicable  diseases  stressing  prevention  and 
control.  Chronic  diseases  and  accidents  are  dealt 
with.  The  public  health  aspect  of  nutrition  is  pre- 
sented. A study  is  made  of  the  trends  in  major 
health  problems  in  Canada  and  other  countries. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  epidemiological  ap- 
proach, and  consideration  is  given  to  their  con- 
trol by  individual  and  community  action. 
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PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

P.E.  100  — HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

An  introductory  course  emphasizing  the  historical  and 
comparative  aspects  of  physical  education  and  sport, 
together  v\/ith  basic  philosophy  as  it  relates  to  princi- 
ples and  problems  in  physical  education. 

P.E.  103— FOUNDATIONS  OF  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  \Afhich  emphasis  is 
placed  on  an  understanding  of  physical  fitness.  The 
laboratory  periods  include  group  evaluation  procedures, 
individual  fitness  appraisal  and  an  introduction  to 
basic  conditioning  programme. 


COURSES  LEADING  TO  TYPE  A CERTIFICATION 

Any  teacher  who  wishes  to  use  the  following  courses  for  credit  toward  the  academic  requirements  for  Type  A certi- 
fication should  write  to  the  Director,  Advanced  Academic  Requirements,  The  College  of  Education,  University  of  To- 
ronto, for  an  official  ruling  on  his  standing.  This  will  ensure  that  the  courses  in  which  he  wishes  to  enrol  will  meet 
the  requirements  for  his  academic  programme.  Each  course,  when  approved,  will  carry  credit  at  The  College  of 
Education  towards  Type  A requirements. 

Students  who  require  courses  for  endorsement  purposes  should  consult  the  Arts  and  Science  Course  section  of 
this  calendar  for  courses  which  may  be  acceptable  to  The  College  of  Education. 

A student  who  wishes  to  undertake  Type  A or  endorsement  courses  must  apply  for  admission  or  register  as  a Spe- 
cial Student.  (See  the  section  on  “Application”  for  regulations  governing  Special  Students.) 

The  fee  for  each  Type  A course  is  $115.00. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

(Open  to  P.  & H.E.  students  only) 


AQUATICS 

First  Year  Physical  Activity  Students  will  be  required 
to  achieve  a level  of  proficiency  in  selected  aquatic 
activities  including  the  mechanics  of. diving  and  com- 
petitive swimming. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


FOOD  SCIENCE 

103.  Biological  Chemistry  & Human  Nutrition 

Prerequisite;  Grade  XIII  Chemistry. 

Thursday  7:30-9:30  P.M.  Food  Sciences  Building, 
Rm  124. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

100.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Physical  Education 

An  introductory  course  emphasizing  the  historical 
and  comparative  aspects  of  physical  education 
and  sport,  together  with  basic  philosophy  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  principles  and  problems  in  physical 
education. 

Tuesday  7:30-9:30  P.M.  McLennan  Labs., 

Rm  134. 


203.  Motor  Learning 

A lecture-laboratory  course  emphasizing  the  prin- 
ciples of  motor  learning  and  the  relation  of  these 
to  human  performance  in  a variety  of  selected 
activities. 

Wednesday  7:30-9:30  P.M.  McLennan  Labs., 

Rm  134. 

Aquatics 

First  Year  Physical  Activity  Students  will  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  a level  of  proficiency  in  select- 
ed aquatic  activities. 

Monday  7:30-9:30  P.M.  Pool — 186  Beverley  St. 

STATISTICS  FOR  MEDICINE  AND  THE 
NATURAL  SCIENCES  1006 

1.  Frequency  distributions,  histograms  and  statistical 
indices. 

2.  Probability  distributions:  (a)  Uniform  (b)  Binomial 
(c)  Poisson  (d)  Normal,  t,  and  chi-square. 

3.  Common  statistical  tests  of  significance. 

Tuesday  7:30-9:30  P.M.  School  of  Hygiene. 
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DIPLOMA  IN  TRANSLATION  FRENCH— ENGLISH- 
FRENCH  This  programme  is  designed  for  both 
French  and  English  speaking  students  and  pro- 
vides a formal  training  for  aspiring  translators. 
The  diploma  will  facilitate  access  to  membership 
in  the  professional  associations  of  Canadian  inter- 
preters and  translators. 

CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMME  IN  BUSINESS  providing 
instruction  in  the  basic  principles  of  modern 
business.  This  course  is  designed  for  mature  men 
and  women  in  Business,  Industry,  and  in  the  Civ- 
il Services  who  are  in,  or  working  toward,  posi- 
tions of  responsibility.  Three  courses  may  be  un- 
dertaken each  year.  Six  are  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMME  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRA- 
TION is  intended  primarily  for  those  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  public  service  who 
wish  to  acquire  a broader  background  in  the  polit- 
ical and  social  sciences  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  executive  branch  of  government 
and  its  functions.  It  is  not  intended  as  preparation 
for  those  planning  to  enter  public  service.  Em- 
phasis is  on  Canadian  government  at  all  levels 
(federal,  provincial  and  municipal),  and  their 
major  problem  areas.  One  or  two  courses  may  be 
undertaken  each  year  with  six  subjects  required 
for  graduation. 

CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMME  IN  Cf?lMINOLOGY  This 
course  is  intended  for  those  with  considerable 
experience  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement,  cri- 
minology, adjudication,  and  the  correctional  serv- 
ices who  wish  to  deepen  their  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  criminology  in  its  various  aspects. 
It  examines  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  crime, 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the 
treatment  of  offenders.  One  or  two  courses  may 
be  undertaken  each  year  with  six  subjects  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMME  IN  PERSONNEL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  is  designed  for  labour, 
management  and  government  representatives  who 
have  an  interest  in  Personnel  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. The  programme  combines  both  theoretical 
and  practical  material  and  is  so  structured  as  to 
permit  specialization  in  either  Personnel  or  In- 
dustrial Relations. 


PRE-SCHOOL  EDUCATION  The  University  of  Toronto 
in  co-operation  with  The  Nursery  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario  offers  a three-part  course  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  pre-school  educa- 
tion. 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL  — SAINT -PIEftRE  ET 
MIQUELON  offers  non-credit  and  advanced  oral 
French.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  student’s 
ability  to  speak  French  and  widen  his  expe- 
rience of  French  life  and  culture  through  the 
daily,  natural  use  of  the  language.  Saint-Pierre 
offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  put  into  immediate  practice  what  he  has  just 
learned  in  the  classroom.  In  this  sense  French 
becomes  truly  a living  language.  For  the  student 
who  cannot  go  to  France  this  summer,  Saint- 
Pierre  et  Miquelon  offers  at  a fraction  of  the  cost 
the  next  best  opportunity  to  experience  a memo- 
rable and  profitable  holiday  on  French  soil. 
Classes  are  held  each  morning  of  the  week  ex- 
cept Saturdays  and  Sundays,  in  Le  College  St. 
Christophe  on  the  Island  of  Saint-Pierre. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMMES  enable 
those  wanting  to  increase  their  general  or  specif- 
ic knowledge  to  study  systematically  in  a variety 
of  fields.  A wide  range  of  courses  relevant  to 
such  professional  and  technical  areas  as  busi- 
ness administration  and  organization;  manage- 
ment in  industry  and  small  businesses;  person- 
nel, sales,  and  marketing;  communications  and 
human  relations;  economics  and  finance;  mathe- 
matics; engineering;  operational  research;  and 
computer  programming,  is  available. 

In  addition,  there  is  a programme  of  special  in- 
terest courses  which  includes  courses  in  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  languages,  history,  psychology, 
environmental  studies,  sociology,  and  anthropolo- 
gy. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  provide  an  opportuni- 
ty for  independent  guided  study.  Individual 
courses  are  available  either  by  direct  enrolment 
or  as  part  of  the  educational  programmes  spon- 
sored by  various  organizations.  Courses  do  not 
lead  to  a credit  toward  any  degree,  diploma,  or 
certificate  awarded  by  the  University  of  Toronto; 
however,  the  sponsoring  organizations  do  award 
certificates  or  designations  upon  completion  of 
their  programme  requirements. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  CALENDARS 


The  University  of  Toronto  issues  the  following  calendars  and  other  publications  concerning  courses  of  instruction 
given  by  the  University,  any  one  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  University, 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  School  or  Institute  about  which  information  is  sought. 


Admission 

Information — Admission  Awards 

Undergraduate  Admission 
Handbook 

Undergraduate  Admission 
Bulletin 

Applied  Science 

and  Engineering — Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering 

Engineering  at  Toronto  — 
descriptive  brochure 


Food  Sciences — Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 

Forestry — Faculty  of  Forestry 

Diploma  Course  in  Resource 
Management 

Graduate  Studies — School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Hygiene^ — School  of  Hygiene 

Law — Faculty  of  Law 


Architecture — Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban 

and  Regional  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture 

Arts  and  Science — New  Programme  1970  — 

St.  George  Campus 

Scarborough  College  Calendar 
Erindale  College  Calendar 


Library  Science — School  of  Library  Science 

Medicine — Faculty  of  Medicine, 

Professional  Course 

Division  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine 

Division  of  Postgraduate 
Medical  Education 


Business — 


Child  Study — 
Dentistry — 


School  of  Business  — Graduate 
Programmes  in  Business 
Administration 

Institute  of  Child  Study 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental 
Education 

Division  of  Dental  Hygiene 


Faculty  of  Music 

The  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music 

School  of  Music  Year  Book 
General  Syllabus 
Pianoforte  and  Theory 
Syllabus 


Education — 


Extension — 


The  College  of  Education 
Graduate  Degrees  in  Education* 

Continuing  Education 
Programmes  in  Extension 

Degree  Programmes  in 
Extension 

Diploma  and  Certificate 
Programmes  in  Extension 


Nursing — School  of  Nursing 

Pharmacy — Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Physical  and 

Health  Education — School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education 

Social  Work — School  of  Social  Work 


*Write  tO:  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 
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TIMETABLES 

KEY 

F indicates  a half-course  given  in  the  First  Term  only. 

S indicates  a half-course  given  in  the  Second  Term  only. 

Y indicates  a half-course  given  throughout  both  terms. 

S.S.H.  indicates  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
U.C.  indicates  University  College 
Q.P.  indicates  47  Queen’s  Park 

/ indicates  “or” 

t refers  to  Arts  and  Science  Calendar  1969-70 

E indicates  a course  offered  at  Erindale  College  only 

Students  in  Engineering,  Nursing,  and  Physical  and  Health  Education  should  consult  the 
Arts  and  Science  timetable  for  options  in  that  Faculty. 


EXTENSION  COURSES  AT  SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 

In  regard  to  these  courses,  the  College  has  undertaken  responsibilities  of  administration 
and  counselling.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from: 

The  Registrar’s  Office, 

Scarborough  College 
1265  Military  Trail 
West  Hill  783,  Ontario 
Phone  — 284-3127 
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TIMETABLE  — ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  WINTER  SESSION  1970-71 

St.  George  Campus 


Course 

Evening 

Time 

Instructor 

Building 

Room 

ACT  223F 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

M.  Mather 

S.S.H. 

1022 

ACT  233S 

Tuesday 

7:90-9:30 

M.  Mather 

S.S.H. 

1022 

ANT  100 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

L.  Williams 

Medical  Sciences 

3154 

ANT  203 

Tuesday 

7:90-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

1070 

ANT  204 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  Healey 

S.S.H. 

1069 

ANT  241 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

D.  Stymeist 

S.S.H. 

1071 

ANT  340 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

1069 

ARM  236F 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  L.  Johnston 

S.S.H. 

1022 

ARM  331F 

Tuesday 

7:90-9:30 

R.  A.  Taylor 

S.S.H. 

1021 

AST  100 

Thursday 

7:00-10:00 

T.  Clarke 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

137 

BlO  120  Lecture 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  W.  Greer 

Ramsay  Wright 

110 

Lab 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

BOT  330  Lbcture 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  H.  Sparling 

Botany 

7 

Lab 

Wednesday 

5:30-8:00 

Botany 

207 

CHM  100 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  1.  Plooard 

Lash  Miller 

158 

CHM  120  Lecture 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  Szymanski 

Lash  Miller 

155 

Lab 

Wednesday 

6:30-10:30 

CHM  235  Lecture 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

Lash  Miller 

157 

Lab 

Wednesday 

6:30-10:30 

CIN  202 

Tuesday 

6:00-8:00 

Mrs.  R.  Davidson 

47  Q.P. 

20 

CIN  204 

Wednesday 

4:00-6:00 

J.  Skvorecky 

U.C. 

104 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

1022 

CIN  300 

Wednesday 

4:00-7:00 

R.  Harris 

U.C. 

106 

CIN  400 

Thursday 

4:00-6:00 

R.  Harris 

S.S.H. 

1071 

COM  100 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

Medical  Sciences 

3163,  3171 

COM  220 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

H.  Ripstein 

S.S.H. 

1072 

COM  401 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

S.  G.  Hennessey 

S.S.H. 

1072 

CSC  108F 

Tues.  &Thurs. 

5:00-7:00 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

1083 

CSC  118S 

Tues.  &Thurs. 

5:00-7:00 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

1083 

CSC  148F 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

N.  Stewart 

S.S.H. 

1021 

CSC  158S 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

P.  H.  Roosen-Runge 

S.S.H. 

1021 

CSC  228S 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

S.  Glasser 

S.S.H. 

1022 

EAS  100 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:30-9:30 

R.  Chu,  Mrs.  C.  Lee 

S.S.H. 

2116 

EAS  112 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

N.  K.  Wagle 

S.S.H. 

1070 

EAS  116 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

1.  Dhirasekera 

S.S.H. 

1070 

EAS  120 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:30-9:30 

S.  Uyenaka 

S.S.H. 

2114 

EAS  200 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:30-9:30 

R.  Chu,  A.  H.  C.  Ward 

S.S.H. 

2116 

EAS  220 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:30-9:30 

S.  Uyenaka 

S.S.H. 

2114 

EAS  222 

Tuesday 

4:00-6:00 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

1070 

EAS  224 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

K.  Tsuruta 

S.S.H. 

1021 

EAS  320 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

K.  Tsuruta 

S.S.H. 

1074 

EAS  332 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:30-9:30 

V.  T.  Yang 

S.S.H. 

1086 

EAS  392 

Thursday 

4:00-6:00 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

1070 

ECO  100 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

Miss  N.  G.  S.  Denny,  G.  Grant, 

U.C. 

103,  118, 

B.  Singh,  To  Be  Announced 

214,  220 

ECO  101 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

1074 

ECO  200 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

G.  Slasor 

S.S.H. 

1084 
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TIMETABLE  — ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  WINTER  SESSION  1970-71 

St.  George  Campus 


Course 

Evening 

Time 

Instructor 

Building 

Room 

ECO  204F 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  E.  Floyd 

S.S.H. 

1088 

ECO  205S 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  E.  Floyd 

S.S.H. 

1088 

ECO  221 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

P.  Floney 

S.S.H. 

1088 

ECO  328 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

F.  Mayer 

S.S.H. 

1069 

ECO  339F 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

S.  Eastman 

S.S.H. 

1071 

ECO  340S 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

S.  Eastman 

S.S.H. 

1071 

ECO  344 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  H.  G.  Crispo 

Medical  Sciences 

4171 

ENG  108 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

1.  H.  Auster,  J.  P.  Dyson 

S.S.H. 

1083,  1084, 

W.  M.  Lebans,  C.  C.  Love 

S.S.H. 

1085,  1086, 

P.  U.  Marinelli,  P.  F.  Morgan 

S.S.H. 

1087,  1088 

ENG  112 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  L.  Collins,  A.  H.  deQuehan 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

257,  373 

ENG  212 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  R.  Cameron,  G.  A.  Hamel, 

Ramsay  Wright 

142,  143, 

M.  Mueller 

229 

ENG  218 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

M.  Miligate 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

118 

ENG  230 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

Miss  J.  L.  Levenson 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

118 

ENG  304 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  H.  Halev\/ood 

S.S.H. 

1074 

ENG  308 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

H.  B.  deGroot 

S.S.H. 

1074 

ENG  312 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

L.  W.  Patterson 

Lash  Miller 

123 

ENG  322 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  A.  Patterson 

Lash  Miller 

155 

ENG  324 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

B.  S,  Hayne 

Lash  Miller 

123 

ENG  332 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  M.  Leggatt 

Lash  Miller 

123 

ENG  348 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

E.  W.  Domville 

Lash  Miller 

123 

ENG  350 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

P.  D.  Seary 

Lash  Miller 

157 

ENG  354 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

0.  H.  T.  Rudzik,  F-  W.  Watt 

S.S.H. 

1084,  1086 

ENG  368 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

H.  Kerpneck 

Lash  Miller 

155 

ENG  417 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

P.  R.  Allen 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

257 

ENG  419 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

S.  P.  Rosenbaum,  D.  1.  B.  Smith 

Ramsay  Wright 

142,  143 

FAR  101 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

2118 

FAR  200 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

2118 

FAR  420 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

2118 

FRE  100 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

H.  M.  Braithwaite 

S.S.H. 

1083 

FRE  120 

Wednesday 

7:00-9:30 

Mrs.  R.  Blenkinsop,  D.  E.  Bouchard, 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

053,  118, 

D.  deKerckhove,  J.  Yashinsky 

257,  713 

FRE  140 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  Taylor 

S.S.H. 

1070 

FRE  271 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  C.  Rault 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

373 

FRE  290 

To  Be  Arranged 

The  Department 

FRE  320 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  D.  C.  Finch 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

053 

FRE  322 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  L.  Stein 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

373 

FRE  324 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

E.  Lehouck 

Lash  Miller 

157 

FRE  330 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  C.  Cloutier-Wojciechowska 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

053 

FRE  368 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  Chesneau 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

713 

FRE  371 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

P.  W.  Nesselroth 

S.S.H. 

1088 

FRE  372 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  Hrubi 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

713 

FRE  374 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

D.  F.  Jourlait 

Ramsay  Wright 

142 

FRE  420 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  A.  Oliver 

Ramsay  Wright 

229 

FSE  200 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  Auliciems,  D.  H.  Pimlott 

47  Q.P. 

20 
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TIMETABLE  — ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  WINTER  SESSION  1970-71 

St.  George  Campus 


Course 

Evening 

Time 

Instructor 

Building 

Room 

FSM  200 

Monday 

7:00-10:00 

A.  Rotstein 

Medical  Sciences 

2173 

FSM  300 

Tuesday 

7:00-10:00 

A.  1.  Diamond 

Medical  Sciences 

2173 

FST  200 

Tuesday 

4:00-6:00 

W.  Harvey 

Victoria  College 

4 

FST  300 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:00 

W.  Harvey 

Victoria  College 

235 

GER  130 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:30 

W.  Bauer 

Ramsay  Wright 

141 

GER  210 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

C.  Butler 

Ramsay  Wright 

141 

GER  220 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  A.  Packer 

Ramsay  Wright 

141 

GER  320 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

H.  Boeschenstein 

S.S.H. 

2115 

GGR  100 

Thursday 

6:30-10:00 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

622 

GGR  101 

Monday 

6:30-10:00 

K.  Hare,  K.  Hewitt 

S.S.H. 

622 

GGR  220 

Tuesday 

6:30-10:00 

J.  Britton 

S.S.H. 

622 

GGR  224 

Wednesday 

6:30-10:00 

A.  Baker,  1.  Spelt 

S.S.H. 

622 

GGR  343 

Thursday 

7:00-9:30 

J.  Whitney 

S.S.H. 

592 

GLG  100  Lecture 

Monday 

6:30-10:00 

S.  E.  Kesler 

Mining 

131 

Lab 

Monday 

6:30-10:00 

GLL  190 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Dabrowski 

S.S.H. 

1085 

GRH  100 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

T.  G.  Elliott 

S.S.H. 

1085 

GRH  203 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

T.  D.  Barnes 

S.S.H. 

1085 

GRH  313 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Dabrowski 

S.S.H. 

2106 

GRK  100 

Tuesday 

6:30-9:30 

M.  B.  Wallace 

S.S.H. 

2115 

HIS  100 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  A.  Robson 

S.S.H. 

1083 

HIS  230 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

1.  M.  Beattie,  M.  G.  Finlayson 

S.S.H. 

2106 

His  262 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

G.  Patterson 

School  of  Nursing 

101 

HIS  271 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

G.  M.  Craig,  P.  C.  T.  White 

S.S.H. 

2106 

HIS  320 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

T.  H.  Levere 

S.S.H. 

2106 

HIS  325 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

M.  R.  Powicke 

S.S.H. 

2108 

HIS  346 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

D.  C.  Higgs 

S.S.H. 

2108 

HIS  370 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  H.  Nelson 

S.S.H. 

2108 

HIS  438 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  1.  Helmstadter 

S.S.H. 

2119 

HIS  447 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  Komberg 

S.S.H. 

2119 

ISL  213 

Monday 

7:30-430 

M.  Q.  Baig 

S.S.H. 

2131 

ISL  214 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:30 

J.  R.  Blackburn 

S.S.H. 

2131 

ITA  100 

Monday 

6:30-9:30 

M.  Kuitunen,  J.  A.  Molinaro, 

Ramsay  Wright 

141,  142, 

E.  Neglia,  A.  Vicari 

143,  229 

ITA  120F 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  Verna 

S.S.H. 

2129 

ITA  121S 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  Verna 

S.S.H. 

2129 

*ITA  220Y 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:30 

A.  Franceschetti 

S.S.H. 

2110 

*ITA  221Y 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:30 

A.  Franceschetti 

S.S.H. 

2110 

ITA  222S 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

Miss  P.  Frahman 

School  of  Nursing 

52 

ITA  223F 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  M.  Corvetti 

School  of  Nursing 

52 

ITA  321 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

M.  W.  Ukas 

Ramsay  Wright 

229 

JAL  100 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

1071 

LAT  100 

Monday 

7:00-9:30 

H.  1.  Mason 

S.S.H. 

2110 

LAT  120F 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  N.  Grant 

S.S.H. 

2042 

LAT  122S 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  N.  Grant 

S.S.H. 

2042 

LAT  222 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

C.  1.  McDonough 

S.S.H. 

2042 

*Meets  on  alternate  weeks 
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TIMETABLE  — ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  WINTER  SESSION  1970-71 

St.  George  Campus 


Course 

Evening 

Time 

Instructor 

Building 

Room 

LIN  201 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  A.  Wright 

S.S.H. 

1069 

LIN  333 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  K.  Chambers 

S.S.H. 

1087 

MAT  130 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  C.  Beukema,  J.  E.  LeBel 

Medical  Sciences 

3163,  3171 

MAT  225 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

S.  Pierce 

S.S.H. 

592 

MAT  230 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

S.  H.  Smith 

S.S.H. 

2108 

MAT  319S 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  F.  Pilow 

S.S.H. 

1021 

MUS  100 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

Edward  Johnson 

116 

MUS  223 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  Faick 

Edward  Johnson 

2l5 

NES  141 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  F.  G.  Sweet 

S.S.H. 

597 

NES  142 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

L.  D.  Levine 

S.S.H. 

597 

NES  241 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

E.  T.  Lutz 

S.S.H. 

2131 

NES  242 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

F.  Talmage 

S.S.H. 

2131 

NES  271 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

D.  B.  Bedford 

S.S.H. 

2042 

PHL  100 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

F.  A.  Cunningham 

S.S.H. 

2102 

PHL  150  (St.  Michael’s) 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

L J.  Kremer 

Teefy  Hall 

B 

PHL  200F 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

L.  W.  Sumner 

Medical  Sciences 

4171 

PHL  204S 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  R.  C.  Harvey 

Medical  Sciences 

4279 

PHL  205F 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  R.  C.  Harvey 

Medical  Sciences 

4279 

PHL  206F 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

D.  Neelands 

Lash  Miller 

161 

PHL  208S 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

0.  Neelands 

Lash  Miller 

161 

PHL  210S 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

L.  W.  Sumner 

Medical  Sciences 

4171 

PHL  211F 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  B.  deSousa 

S.S.H. 

592 

PHL  212S 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  E.  Allen 

S.S.H. 

592 

PHL  213F 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

L.  W.  Forguson 

S.S.H. 

592 

PHL  214S 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

L.  W.  Forguson 

S.S.H. 

592 

PHL  262  (St.  Michael’s) 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  B.  Dunphy 

Teefy  Hall 

B 

PHY  100 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

134 

PHY  130 

Lecture 

Lab 

Tuesday 

6:00-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

137 

PHY  230 

Lecture 

Lab 

Monday 

6:00-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

134 

PHY  301 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

137 

POL  100 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  Esberey,  R.  Williams 

Lash  Miller 

159, 162 

POL  200 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  Bloom 

Lash  Miller 

158 

POL  203 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  F.  Berns 

S.S.H. 

2129 

POL  204 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

D.  Schwartz 

S.S.H, 

2127 

POL  206 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  V.  Sawyer 

Faculty  of  Law 

A 

POL  300 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

P.  V.  Bishop 

Lash  Miller 

158 

POL  305 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

F.  Fernandes 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

137 

POL  306 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  0.  Matthews 

S.S.H, 

2125 

POL  327 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  Gregor 

S.S.H. 

597 

PRT  200 

Tuesday 

6:00-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

1087 

PSY  100 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  B.  Gilmore,  J.  B.  Thornton, 
C.  D.  Webster 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

102,103, 

202 

PSY  200F 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  M.  Wall 

S.S.H. 

2125 

PSY  201 S 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  M.  Wall 

S.S.H. 

2125 

PSY  202F 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

Miss  M.  W.  Laurence 

S.S.H. 

2125 
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Course 

Evening 

Time 

Instructor 

Building 

Room 

PSY  203F 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  J.  Arrowood,  A.  N.  Doob 

S.S.H. 

2127,2129 

PSY  204F 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  0.  Kroger 

S.S.H. 

2125 

PSY  205S 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

Miss  J.  Preston 

S.S.H. 

2127 

PSY  209F 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  A.  Satterberg 

Ramsay  Wright 

143 

PSY  301S 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

Miss  M.  W.  Laurence 

S.S.H. 

2135 

PSY  304S 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  J.  Arrowood 

S.S.H. 

2117 

PSY  306S 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  0.  Kroger 

S.S.H. 

2125 

PSY  307F 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  Giaef 

S.S.H. 

2127 

PSY  313F 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

T.  E.  Grusec 

S.S.H. 

2127 

PSY  319S 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  A.  Satterberg 

Ramsay  Wright 

143 

PSY  320 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

Miss  L.  deToledo 

S.S.H. 

2129 

PSY  330S 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  Graef 

S.S.H. 

2127 

PSY  333S 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  N.  Doob 

Lash  Miller 

158 

REL  100 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

2102 

REL  201 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  J.  Dewart 

School  of  Nursing 

104 

REL  305 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

M.  Harris 

S.S.H. 

1084 

REL  317 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

G.  A.  B.  Watson 

S.S.H. 

2110 

SLA  100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:30-9:30 

R.  H.  Marshall 

S.S.H. 

2101 

SLA  208 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:30-9:30 

D.  Struck 

S.S.H. 

2119 

SLA  210 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

K.  Lantz 

S.S.H. 

2115 

SLA  212 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

M.  Shonberg 

S.S.H. 

2115 

SLA  220 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

K.  Lantz 

S.S.H. 

2112 

SLA  240 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

K.  Lantz 

S.S.H. 

2112 

SLA  320 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

2112 

SOC  101 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  J.  Joyner,  To  Be  Announced 

S.S.H. 

2102,  2117 

SOC  104 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  Phillips 

Medical  Sciences 

2173 

SOC  201 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  W.  Burnside 

S.S.H. 

2110 

SOC  202 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  A.  Lucas 

S.S.H. 

2135 

SOC  203 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  G.  Reitz 

S.S.H. 

2102 

SOC  205 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

D.  Magill 

S.S.H. 

1087 

SOC  302 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

N.  W.  Bell,  J.  Turk 

S.S.H. 

1083 

SOC  305 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  C.  Beals 

S.S.H. 

1021 

SOC  310 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

Lash  Millar 

161 

SOC  311 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  Smith 

Lash  Miller 

161 

SPA  100 

Thursday 

6:30-9:30 

J.  Ara,  J.  B.  Davies,  G.  0.  Otalora 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

053, 118,  373, 

Miss  B.  E.  Segall 

713 

^SPA  220Y 

Monday 

7:00-9:30 

J.  F.  Burke,  R.  Skyrme 

School  of  Nursing 

50,  104 

SPA  246F 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

T.  B.  Barclay 

S.S.H. 

2042 

SPA  256S 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

M.  Valdes 

S.S.H. 

2042 

^SPA  320Y 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:30 

A.  M.  Gordon 

School  of  Nursing 

104 

SPA  353S 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  G.  Hughes 

S.S.H. 

2120 

SPA  366F 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  J.  Glickman 

S.S.H. 

2120 

STA  232 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

J.  E.  Paloheimo 

S.S.H. 

1022 

ZOO  212  Lecture 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

Ramsay  Wright 

117 

Lab 

Thursday 

7:00-10:00 

ZOO  253  Lecture 

Monday 

7:00-9:00 

C.  Atwood 

Ramsay  Wright 

117 

Lab 

Wednesday 

7:00-9:30 

*Meets  alternate  weeks 
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TIMETABLE  — ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  WINTER  SESSION  1970-71 

Erindale  College 


Course 

Evening 

Time 

Instructor 

ANT  lOOE 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

BIO  lOOE  Lecture 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

P.  Ragnekar 

Lab. 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

CHM  120  Lecture 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

Lab. 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

COM  100 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

ECO  100 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

ENG  108 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

ENG  328 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

T.  Adamowski 

ERE  120 

Monday 

7:00-9:30 

D.  Trott 

FRE  142 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

M.  Raine 

GGR  lOlEF 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  G.  Putnam 

GGR  102ES 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

R.  G.  Putnam 

GGR  203EF 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

H.  Andrews 

GGR  204ES 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

H.  Andrews 

GGR  307EF 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

D.  Putnam 

GGR  308ES 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

D.  Putnam 

HIS  271 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  A.  Golden 

HIS  301E 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

D.  Morton 

ITA  100 

Thursday 

7:00-9:30 

L.  McCormick 

MAT  135 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

PHL  100 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

To  Be  Announced 

PHL  211F 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  Huggett 

PHL  212S 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  Huggett 

POL  100 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

D.  Gardner 

POL  306 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

B.  Kovrig 

PSY  100 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

T.  Alloway 

PSY  203F 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

P.  Pliner 

PSY  209ES 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

L.  Krames 

PSY  215EF 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

L.  Krames 

PSY  216ES 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

1.  M.  Spigel 

PSY  369EF 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

P.  Pliner 

PSY  375EF 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

1.  M.  Spigel 

REL  230E 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

L.  Elmer 

SOC  101 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  Bennett 

SOC  303E 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

M.  Cooper 

SOC  312ES 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

W.  Kallbach 

SPA  100 

Thursday 

7:00-9:30 

0.  Hegyi 
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TIMETABLE  — EDUCATION  COURSES  WINTER  SESSION  1970-71 
FALL  TERM  (September  21  - December  18) 


Course 

Evening 

Time 

Instructor 

Building 

Room 

Administration  in  the  Modern  School 

Thursday 

7:00-9:00 

To  be  announced 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

The  Adolescent — At  Home,  at  School, 
and  in  the  Community 

Tuesday 

4:30-6:30 

H.  0.  Barrett 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Applied  Linguistics 

Thursday 

4:30-6:30 

H.  Schogt 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Comparative  Education 

Wednesday 

4:30-6:30 

A.  F.  Skinner 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Current  Health  Problems  in 
North  America 

Wednesday 

4:30-6:30 

J.  Life 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Educational  Media 

Monday 

7:00-9:00 

D.  Clee 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

Monday 

7:00-9:00 

C.  Brodeur 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Environmental  Studies  in  Science 

Wednesday 

7:00-9:00 

W.  A.  Andrews 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

The  Individual  Student  and  the 
School  Program 

Tuesday 

4:30-6:30 

V.  Gilbert 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Modern  Philosophy  and  Education 

Monday 

4:30-6:30 

L.  J.  Stott 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Outdoor  Education 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:00 

J.  Passmore 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Program  Development 

Monday 

4:30-6:30 

J.  W.  Greig 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Psychology  Applied  to  Education 

Wednesday 

7:00-9:00 

A.  Zimmerman 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Sociology  of  Education 

Thursday 

4:30-6:30 

G.  Bancroft 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Teaching  as  an  Interpersonal  Process 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:00 

To  be  announced 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

TIMETABLE  — EDUCATION  COURSES  WINTER  SESSION  1970-71 
SPRING  TERM  (January  4 - April  10) 


Course 

Evening 

Time 

Instructor 

Building 

Room 

Administration  in  the  Modern  School 

Thursday 

7:00-9:00 

To  be  announced 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

The  Adolescent — At  Home,  at  School 
and  in  the  Community 

Tuesday 

4:30-6:30 

H.  0.  Barrett 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Comparative  Education 

Wednesday 

4:30-6:30 

A.  F.  Skinner 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Computers  in  Education 

Monday 

7:00-9:00 

To  be  announced 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Culture  and  Society  in  German 
Language  Teaching 

Thursday 

4:30-6:30 

G.  A.  Kirk,  G.  Leech 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Culture  and  Society  as  it  Relates 
to  Teaching  of  French 

Thursday 

4:30-6:30 

R.  Roy 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Current  Health  Problems  in 
North  America 

Wednesday 

4:30-6:30 

J.  Life 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Educational  Media 

Monday 

7:00-9:00 

D.  Clee 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Environmental  Studies  in  Science 

Wednesday 

7:00-9:00 

W.  A.  Andrews 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

The  Individual  Student  and  the 
School  Program 

Tuesday 

4:30-6:30 

V.  Gilbert 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Introduction  to  Child  Psychology 

Tuesday 

4:30-6:30 

C.  A.  Tan-Willman 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Modern  Philosophy  and  Education 

Monday 

4:30-6:30 

L.  J.  Stott 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Outdoor  Education 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:00 

J.  Passmore 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Program  Development 

Monday 

4:30-6:30 

J.  W.  Greig 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Psychology  Applied  to  Education 

Wednesday 

7:00-9:00 

A.  Zimmerman 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Sociology  of  Education 

Thursday 

4:30-6:30 

G.  Bancroft 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 

Teaching  as  an  Interpersonal  Process 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:00 

To  be  announced 

College 

of 

Education 

To 

be 

announced 
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TIMETABLE  — APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  WINTER  SESSION  1970-71 

(Open  to  Engineering  Students  only) 


Course 

Evening 

Time 

Instructor 

Building 

Room 

Algebra  & Analytic 
Geometry  2410 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

K.  A.  Selby 

Galbraith 

405 

Calculus  2411 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

P.  Rosenthal 

Galbraith 

405 

Chemistry  600,  601 

To  Be  Announced 

Electricity  700 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

A.  Straughen 

Galbraith 

404 

Engineering  Graphics 
135 

Monday 

6:30-10:00 

H.  R.  Frizzle,  C.  A.  Wrenshall 

Galbraith 

405 

Mathematical  Applica- 
tions & Computer 
Programming  13 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

V.  C.  Hamacher 

Galbraith 

405 

TIMETABLE  — SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  WINTER  SESSION  1970-71 
(Open  to  Nursing  Students  only) 


Course 

Evening 

Time 

Instructor 

Building 

Room 

Food  Science  103 

Wednesday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  E.  Broiwn 

Food  Sciences 

124 

Nursing  110 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  J.  Dalziel 

School  of  Nursing 

104 

TIMETABLE  — SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION  WINTER  SESSION  1970-71 

(Open  to  P.&.H.E.  Students  only) 


Course 

Evening 

Time 

Instructor 

Building 

Room 

Aquatics 

Monday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  S.  Romeiko 

186  Beverley  St. 

Pool 

PHE  100 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

Mrs.  M.  O’Bryan 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

134 
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TIMETABLE  — ARTS  & SCIENCE  SUMMER  EVENING  SESSION  1971 


Course 

Evening 

Time  Instructor 

Building 

Room 

ANT  100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2102 

ANT  203 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1069 

ANT  204 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1069 

ANT  241 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1070 

BOT  100  Lecture 

Monday 

7:00-10:00 

Mining 

126 

Lab 

Wednesday 

COM  100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2117 

CSC  248Y 

Thursday 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1071 

EAS  120 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-10:00 

S.S.H. 

2116 

EAS  200 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-10:00 

S.S.H. 

2114 

EAS  220 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-10:00 

S.S.H. 

2116 

ECO  100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2135 

ECO  200 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2135 

ENG  108 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1083,  2127 

ENG  112 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1083 

ENG  212 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1072 

ENG  328 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1072 

ERE  100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1070 

ERE  120 

Mon.  & Wed. 

6:30-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1074 

ERE  140 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1074 

ERE  271 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1084 

ERE  320 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1084 

GRH  100 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1086 

HIS  230 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1088 

HIS  231 

Tues.  & Thurs 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1088 

ITA  100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2106,  2108 

ITA  220Y 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-8:15 

S.S.H. 

2110 

ITA  224Y 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

8:15-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2110 

ITA  321 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1086 

MAT  110 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1071 

MAT  300 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2127 

MAT  325 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2125 

PHL  100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

202 

PHL  201E 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1087 

PHL  321S 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1087 

PHY  222Y 

Monday 

7:00-9:30 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

134 

POL  100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

103 

POL  300 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1085 

POL  320 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

1085 

PSY  100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

102 

SLA  310 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2115 

SLA  340 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2115 

SOC  101 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

203 

SOC  201 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2106 

SOC  205 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

S.S.H. 

2110 

SPA  100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

118, 257 

SPA  220Y 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:00-8:15 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

118 

SPA  246Y 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

8:15-9:30 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

118 

SPA  320Y 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-8:15 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

713 

SPA  343Y 

Mon.  & Wed. 

8:15-9:30 

McLennan  Physical  Labs. 

713 
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TIMETABLE  — APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  COURSES 
SUMMER  EVENING  SESSION  1971 


Course  Time  Instructor  Building  Room 


Algebra  & Analytic 


Geometry  2410 

Tues.  &Thurs. 

7:00-9:30 

To 

Be 

Announced 

Galbraith 

405 

Structure  & Properties 
of  Matter  2501 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-9:30 

To 

Be 

Announced 

Galbraith 

405 

TIMETABLE- 

-ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

SUMMER  DAY  SESSION  1971 

Course 

Time 

Building 

Room 

ANT  100 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

2102 

ANT  204 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

1069 

ANT  241 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

1069 

APM  336Y 

10:30-11:30 

S.S.H. 

1070 

COM  100 

2:30-4:30 

S.S.H. 

2102 

CSC  148Y 

11:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

1070 

EAS  224 

2:30-4:30 

S.S.H. 

2116 

ECO  100 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

2102 

ECO  204F 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

1071 

ECO  205S 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

1071 

ENG  108 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

2106,2108, 

2110 

ENG  212 

2:30-4:30 

S.S.H. 

2106 

ENG  306 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

1074 

ENG  328 

8:15-10:15 

S.S.H. 

2106 

ENG  338 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

1072 

ENG  346 

8:15-10:15 

S.S.H. 

1070 

ENG  413 

2:30-4:30 

S.S.H. 

1072 
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TIMETABLE  — ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  SUMMER  DAY  SESSION  1971 


Course 

Time 

Building 

Room 

FAR  101 

2:30-4:30 

S.S.H. 

2118 

FRE  100 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H, 

2129 

FRE  120 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

1084, 1086 

FRE  140 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

2129 

FRE  271 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

1084 

FRE  320 

2:30-4:30 

S.S.H. 

1084 

FRE  372 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

1088 

GER  130 

8:15-10:15 

S.S.H. 

2114 

GER  230 

10:30-12:30 

S.SH. 

2114 

GER  322 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

2114 

GGR  100 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

622 

GEL  200 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

1070 

GRH  202 

2:30-4:30 

S.S.H. 

1070 

HIS  262 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

1071 

HIS  271 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

1083 

ITA  100 

8:15-10:15 

S.S.H. 

1084, 1086 

ITA  220Y 

10:30-11:30 

S.SH. 

2125 

ITA  223Y 

11:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

2125 

JAL  100 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

2117 

LAT  120F 

8:15-10:15 

S.S.H. 

2116 

LAT  121S 

8:15-10:15 

S.S.H. 

2116 

MAT  130 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

2135 

MAT  230 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

1072 

PHL  100 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

1085 

PHL  206F 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

1085 

PHL  331S 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

1085 

POL  100 

12:30-2:30, 

S.S.H. 

2118 

POL  203 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

1087 

POL  326 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

1074 

PSY  100 

8:15-10:15 

S.S.H. 

2117 

PSY  202F 

8:15-10:15 

S.S  H. 

2135 

PSY  203F 

8:15-10:15 

S.S.H. 

2102 

PSY  301S 

8:15-10:15 

S.S.H. 

2135 

PSY  304S 

8:15-10:15 

S.S.H. 

2102 

SLA  100 

10:00-3:00 

S.S.H. 

2115 

SLA  208 

10:00-3:00 

S.S.H. 

2119 

SLA  320 

2:30-4:30 

S.S.H. 

2131 

SOC  101 

2:30-4:30 

S.S.H. 

2135 

SOC  201 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H, 

1083 

SOC  310 

2:30-4:30 

S.S.H. 

1083 

SOC  311 

10:30-12:30 

S.S.H. 

2127 

SPA  100 

12:30-2:30 

S.S.H. 

2108,2110 

SPA  220Y 

12:30-1:30 

S.S.H. 

1086 

SPA  236Y 

1:30-2:30 

S.S.H, 

1086 
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